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MY DEAR SIR, 


In requefting the fanction of your name to 
the prefent work, with honeft pride I acknow- 
ledge the many and great obligations you have 
conferred on the profeflion of medicine by your 
eftimable talents; but ftill more, by the manly 
fpirit and dignified independence, with which, 
on all occafions, you have defended its rights, 
and maintained its honours. Ata time when 
avarice is making rapid advances to narrow its 
benevolence, and a fervile compliance with 
the frivolous forms of fafhionable life is de- 
erading its duties, it muft be grateful to every 
generous mind, to behold a nobler example 
b 
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from the practical chair of the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh. And fhould any merit be due 
to the following pages,-it will be.derived from 
the humble imitation of your zeal, integrity, 
and candour. Mankind have feldom been 
delighted with a picture of their infirmities ;, 
and the phyfician who warns his fellow mor- 
tals how to evade them, 1s liable to be confi- 
dered* rather as- an officious advifer than a 
welcome monitor. But if it is true, as I 
have faid, that nervous difeafes make up two- 
thirds of the ‘whole with which civilized 
fociety is infefted, and are tending faft to 
abridge the phyfical ftrength and mental ca- 
pacities. of the human race, it. muft be the 
duty of fome perfon to found the alarm, and 
to announce the danger, however rsunprobigble 
the tafk. , 

. The work, which I have now the beset 
to lay before the public, was. written eighteen 
months ago: and though feveral authors 


have appeared on the fame fubje&, fince. that — 


time, I do not find my labours anticipated. 
The ground which I have taken in the dif 
cuflion, is in many refpeéts new. ‘This View 
OF THE NeErvovs TEMPERAMENT may 
therefore be confidered as the refult of a more 
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extenfive field for experience than generally 
falls to the lot of every phyfician; for it has 
been acquired by attendance on fome thou- 
fands of cafes in both fexes, under all the 
varieties of rank, employment, age, fituation, 
climate, &c. | 

I well remember, when I was young in 
the profeflion, no difeafes puzzled me fo 
much as thofe of the nervous kind. I was 
every day committing blunders: in vain I 
had recourfe to books, for books could not 
fupply the deficiency, and I was frequently 
mortified with feeing my patients get worle 
under my treatment. Time, and much ex- 
perience, only were capable of correcting 
my errors. What firft gave my practice 
eonfiftency, was the careful ftudy of the ner- 
vous temperament; to mark .what were its 
original peculiarities; what its propenfities ; 
and by what caufes its difeafes-were drawn 
forth. I am rather apt to believe, that 
moit young men, in beginning their medical 
career, run great hazard of miftaking thefe 
complaints; as they only become apparent 
by a concourfe of fymptoms, that is ex- 
tremely irregular and equivocal. And 1 
have known more than one _ inftance of 
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nervous females having been treated for 
typhus fever, to the great alarm of their fa- 
milies, when they were labouring under 
debility of body and mind, widely different 
in nature; and attended too by men who 
called themfelves feniors in the practice. A 
prevailing contagion muft be badly under- 
ftood, when both phyfician and patient be- 
come dupes of fuch unneceflary fears. I 
am, therefore, in hopes, that the method 
which I have taken in the following invetti- 
gation, will fomewhat contribute to familiarize 
the junior members of the profeflion with 
the genius of nervous diforders, and to guard 
them againft miftakes in the treatment. 

But I have no hefitation in thinking, 
that my enquiry may be ufeful to general 
readers. We meet with numbers of perfons 
in the world, who, though obftinate in re- 
fufing advice for their own health, are never- 
thelefs very ready to comply with every pre- 
cept that may correct the hereditary predif- 
pofition to difeafe in their offspring. Much 
of my animadverfions on thefe diforders, is 
with a view to. the prevention ; and if parents 
and guardians will only intereft themfelves in 
the bufinefs, my trouble cannot be in vain. 
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It is indeed a tafk, in the prefent ftage of 
fociety, that well deferves the attention of 
every friend of his fellow-creatures, and his 
country. Great Britain has outftripped rival 
{tates in her commercial greatnefs: let us 
therefore endeavour to preferve that afcen- 
dancy, which is fo effential to our welfare in 
the convulfed condition of Europe, by the 
only means that can do it effectually. That 
is, by recurring to fimplicity of living and 
manners, fo as to check the increafing pre- 
valence of nervous diforders; which, if not 
reftrained foon, muft inevitably fap our phy- 
fical ftrength of conftitution; make us an 
eafy conqueft to our invaders; and ultimate- 
ly convert us into a nation of flaves and 
ideots. 

It has been cuftomary with writers on 
thefe difeafes, to illuftrate their fubje@& with 
the anatomy and phyfiology of the parts con- 
cerned. But I fee no neceflity for this in 
the prefent enquiry ; and my fheets have un- 
expectedly {welled to a fize that precludes 
the introduction of fuch matter. I mutt 
therefore refer my young readers to Dr 
Whytt on nervous diforders, and to the 
waluable volume of Dr Saunders on the liver, 
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for .what. they.may not. find. explained in 
common. elementary . treatifes. of anatomy and 
phyfiology. Et 0: biroi 

_. My plan is baci datas :,(a aiid view is 
given of the health of the favage ftate, in 
order that the contraft with. civilized mankind 
may appear more ftriking,. The inhabitants 
of a large town are next defcribed, which 
may be conf{trued into. a kind of medical ana- 
lyfis of fociety : and. this leads to an,.account 
of the remote caufes, as found among. refined 
modes of life and. luxurious habits... A.chap- 
terfollows on the influence which thefe dif- 
orders have on_ national character and do- 
meflic happinefs... The hiftory .and_progrefs 
of nervous difeafes, with a general doctrine, 
or fummary of the pathology, precede the pre- 
vention: and method of treatment, 

On-the whole there will be found little of 
what i is, called theory in this difcuffion: un- 
fhackled. by any attachment. to fyftem, and 
unfeduced by the love of novelty, Ihave en- 
deavoured to. delineate the NzRvous TEm- 
PERAMENT, as I have feen it in actual ‘prac: 
tice, and in a large intercourfe with mankind. 
But in treating of a:clafs of difeafes out; of 
the pfual tract of enquiry, I am willing. to 
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confefs, that many peculiarities may be ob- 
ferved, and fome obfcurities detected. I will 
make no apologies to my countrymen, for 
offering them my advice, on matters that fo 
nearly concern their health: if the title of my 
book excites diflike, let them remember the 
perufal of it is voluntary. Nor will I infult 
their difcernment, by any fulfome juftification 
of my own motives and difintereftednefs: if 
I have acted the part of an honeft man, that 
mutt anfwer for itfelf. . 
But, fir, fhould you recognize any thing in | 
thefe labours worthy of the medical fchool 
of Edinburgh, I fhall be greatly overpaid. 
And as this may be the laft time I thall appear 
before the public as an author, gratitude com- 
pels me to thank the profeffion, both in this 
country and on the continent, for the kind 
reception of my former ftudies, and the nv- 
merous teftimonies given in their favour. 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
With the utmoft regard, 


Your moft faithful humble Servant, 


T.. TROPTER. 


Newcastle on Tyne, 
Nov. 8, 1806. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE laft century has been remarkable: 
for the increafe of a clafs of difeafes, but’ 
little known in former times, and what had 
lightly engaged the ftudy of phyficians 
prior to that period. They have been de- 
fignated in common language, by the terms, 
Nervous; Spasmopic; Bizious; Inni- 
GESTION ; STOMACH COMPLAINTS; Low 
SPIRITS; VaPpours, &c. A generic de- 
finition of them, from their protean fhape 
and multiforffl appearance, is almoft im- 
practicable. ‘They vary in every conftitution ; 
and aflume in the fame perfon, at different 
times of life, an inconftant affemblage of 
fymptoms. 

In another work, when curforily treating of 
thefe difeafes, I have attempted to give a 
general character of them, and for want ef a 
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better, I fhall infert it here. ‘ Nervous 
“¢ feelings, nervous affections, or weak 
«¢ nerves, though icarcely to be refolved into 
“< techical language, or reduced to a generic 
'* definition, are in the prefent day, terms 
‘* much employed by medical people, as 
«¢ well as patients; becaufe the expreffion is 
“ known to comprehend what cannot be 
*¢ fo well explained. An inaptitude to muf- 
** cular action, or fome pain in exerting it; 
<< an irkfomenefs, or diflike to attend to bu- 
‘¢ finefs and the common affairs of life; a 
*“* felfifh defire of engrofling the fympathy 
‘* and attention of others to the narration 
‘¢ of their own fufferings; with ficklenefs 
‘* and infteadinefs of temper, even to irrafci- 
“* bility ; and accompanied more or lefs 
‘¢ with dyfpeptic fymptoms, are the leading 
“* characteriftics of nervous diforders; to be 
“‘ referred in general, to debility, increafed 
“¢ fenfibility, or torpor of the alimentary 
“§aegnal.s’3* 

In the prefent day, this clafs of difeafes, 
forms by far the largeft proportion of the 


* Mzpicina Nautica. Vol. iii, Spafmodic Af- 
fections. 
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whole, which come under the treatment of 
the phyfician. Sydenham at the conclufion 
of the feventeenth century, computed fevers 
to conftitute two thirds of «the difeafes of 
mankind. But, at the beginning of the nine-| 
teenth century, we do not hefitate to affirm, 
that nervous diforders have now taken the 
place of fevers, and may be juftly reckoned 
two thirds of the whole, with which civi- 
lized fociety is affli@ed. Dr Cheyne who 
wrote about the year 1733, in his work en- 
titled the “ Englifh Malady,” makes ner- 
vous diforders almoft one third of the com- 
plaints of people of condition in England : 
from which we are led to believe, they were 
then, little known among the inferior orders. 
But from caufes, to be hereafter inveftigated, 
we fhall find, that nervous ailments are no 
longer confined to the better ranks in life, 
but rapidly extending to the poorer clafles. 
In this neighbourhood, as far I am able to 
judge from my own experience, they are 
by no means limited to the rich: and it 
affords a melancholy picture of the health of 
the community, to obferve this proportion fo 
very large. It is probable the other coun- 
tries of Europe do not exhibit fuch general 
oz 
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examples of thefe difeafes; as many of their 
caufes are to be traced to the peculiar fitua- 
tion of Britain; its infular varieties of climate 
and atmofphere; its political inftitutions and 
free government; and above every thing, 


lits vaft wealth, fo diffufed among all ranks of 
people. 


A 


VIEW 


OF THE 


NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT, 
&c. &c. &e. 


CHAPTER I. 


The health of the favage ftate compared with 


modern times. 


"Tue favage and civilized {tates of man, as 
may be obferved in the earlieft accounts of 
hiftory, have been marked by phyfical traits 
of character, as well as moral: and though 
his difeafes and his vices may be fmaller in 
number in the one condition than in the 
other, they have neverthelefs exhibited figns 
and difpofitions peculiar to themfelves. Our 
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rude anceftors, born and brought up in a 
hut or a hovel, almoft naked from infancy 
to manhood, and conftantly expofed to the 
weather, whether employed in agriculture, 
tending herds and flocks, or the more labo- 
rious purfuits of hunting and fifhing, had few 
bodily diforders. Death, under fuch modes 
of living, is to be confidered as the decay 
of nature: fome may fall by war, and a few 
by accidents; but none are brought to the 
grave by excefs or debauch. It is notorious 
that all the favage tribes of the new continent, 
when compared with European manners, 
are obferved to be chafte, temperate, and 
abitemious.* ‘Tacitus, {peaking of the man- 
ners of the Germans in his days, defcribes: 
the convivial aflemblies of that people, where 
drinking fermented liquors was carried to the 
moft ferocious degree of ebriety; but no 
where does he mention their difeafes ag 
having fprung from this caufe. The favou- 
rite beverage among them feems to have been 
beer, which when duly prepared, is a whole- 
fome drink. But their manner of living muft 


# The inhabitants of fome of the South Sea Iflands 
“gce examples to the contrary. 
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in a. great meafure have counteracted the 
effects of intoxication: fuch as the robuft 
exercifes, and their fimple food, ‘ confitt- 
ing of wild apples, frefh venifon, curds and 
cream,’’ and the like, none of which were 
calculated to opprefs the {tomach and hurt 
digeftion, as we obferve among full livers in 
modern times. Indeed it is to be remarked 
every where, how much longer the laborious 
porter and drayman, who get often drunk, 
will continue their career, than the lefs-exer- 
cifed gentleman: a proof that labour, by in- 
vigorating and hardening the body, makes it 
refift even the effects of debauch. How foon 
would the morning dram of a Billingfgate fith- 
wife, deftroy one of our high bred women of 
fafhion ! 

The virtue of chaltity was general among 
the Germans: matrimony, it is faid, was fe- 
verely kept ; and the mixture of the fexes, be- | 
fore the body was full-grown, was ftriGly pre- | 
vented. Here was one of the ftrongeft fecu- 
rities of health ; as a contrary practice in this. 
age, is one of the great caufes of bodily de- . 
cay. We are alfo told, that the large limbs 
and mufcular form: of the parents, were ex- 
prefled in the fhape of the children. Ano- 
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/ ther oof of bodily bicattti was, that every 
mother was able to’ niiffe her own child; the 
oppofite to this parenfal office, is one of the 
lamentable failings of modern conftitutions. 
It was part of the matrimonial contract, for 
‘the wife tofhare with the hufband his labours 
'and dangers; and to be his: companion in 
peace and war. This cuftom of courfe, pre- 
vented all the evils of a fedentary life. Ina 
country that held the marriage vow fo facred, 
adultery was feldom found ; and it was confi- 
dered in fo heinous a light, that neither beauty 
nor wealth could ever find the adulterefs ano- 
ther fpoufe. Such was the healthful fyftem 
of manners practifed in the woods of Ger- 
many, which were the cradle of thofe laws that 
now govern this land of freedom. 

The feudal fyftem which fucceeded to the 
age which Tacitus defcribes, and which fpread 
over Europe, was highly favourable to vigor 
of body, and by confequence to health. The 
women were then accuftomed to attend their 
hufbands to the field, and to remain in fight 
of the battle; not only with a view to load 
them with praifes and carefles at the conclu- 
fion; but to remind them of the protection 
due to wives and children. Courage and 
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valour, with fuch incentives would become in- 
vincible. All the paftimes and tournaments 
_ of thofe days, were only kinds of paleeftree for 
exercifing the body fo as to enure it to mar- 
tial fatigues. The females were conftant fpec- 
tators of thefe tilts and feats, and their pre- 
fence did not fail to animate the brave; and 
it was the province of the fair to reward the 
victor, and confer the prize on the fuccefsful 
candidate. Now in the woods. of Germany, 
where mothers of families fhared with their 
‘hufbands all the toils and privations of the 
field, fuch complaints as dilious and nervous, 
muft have been unknown, becaufe all the 
caufes which render them prevalent in this, 
age, did not then exift. They are the progeny 
of wealth, luxury, indolence, and intempe- 
rance, as they now appear. 

In the eighteenth chapter of Genefis, we 
meet with fome fine proofs of the fimplicity 
of living among the patriarchs, which may 
be called the earlieft ftage of civilized fo- 
ciety. When Abraham entertained the three 
angels in the plains of Mamre, he haftened 
to welcome them with all the tokens of a kind 
hofpitality. Sarah his wife kneaded three 
_ meafures of fine meal into cakes, and baked 
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them upon the hearth. Abraham himfelf 
went to the herd, and fetched a calf tender 
and good, and gave it unfo a young man to 
drefs it. And he took butter and milk, and 
the calf which he had drefled, and fet it be- 
fore them, and they did eat: and he flood 
by under a tree, as if to watch when they 
wanted any thing. Again, when Lot enter- 
tained two angels, it is faid he made a feaft, 
and baked unleavened bread. ‘Thefe ban- 
quets for angels, fo fimply detailed in holy 
writ; would be confidered poor fare for the 
epicures and gluttons of our times, who dime 
at a Lord Mayor’s feaft, if we are to judge 
from the lift of dainties, jufk publithed, of one 
of thefe entertainments. We are farther told 
in the facred volume, that Boaz invited Ruth 
to come at meal time, and eat bread, and 
dip her morfel in the vinegar with the reap- 
ers; and he reached her parched corn to eat. 
Our prefent labourers in the harveft would be 
fadly pinched with hunger before they would 
content themfelves with fuch fimple fare. In 
the Hiad and Odyfley of Homer, we meet 
_ every where accounts of the like fimplicity of 
food and manners, When the foreign am- 
bafladors came to treat with the Roman con- 
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ful Dentatus, they found him at his farm 
drefling turnips ; a fpecies of amufement and 
economy that does not enter the budget of 
Britith {tatefmen. Where the earth is thinly 
peopled, and when commerce has made no — 
progrefs, mankind live chiefly in families: 
and their habits and employments uniformly 
meulcate temperance and fobriety. Society 
and population muft be far advanced, before 
luxurious living, and vicious cuftoms, attain 
fuch growth as to enervate the human frame. 

The nervous fyftem, that organ of fenfation, 
amid{t the untutored and illiterate inhabitants 
of a foreft, could recetve none of thofe fine 
imprefiions, which, however they may polifh 
the mind and enlarge its capacities, never 
fail to induce a delicacy of feeling, that difpofes 
alike to more acute pain, as to more exquifite 
pleafure. he timid difpofitions are apt to 
increafe in proportion to delicacy of feeling 
and debility of frame. We fee the truth of 
this fully exemplified, as we recede from the 
country to the town; from the occupation 
of the hufbandman and farmer, to that of the 
artifan and manufacturer ; and from the ruftic 
expofed to all the viciffitudes of weather and 
feafon, to the reclufe life of the citizen. The 
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phyfician of a cultivated underftanding, who 
knows how to appreciate the refources of his 
art, in approaching the fick bed of any of 
thefe perfons, would endeavour to inveftigate 
the marks and difpofitions of body and mind, 
that give the peculiar caft of character to each, 
before he would attempt to prefcribe for their 
difeafes. He would not confound the com- 
plaint of the flim foft-fibred man-milliner, 
with that of the firm and brawny ploughman ; 
nor would he, miftake the nervous cramp 
of the delicate lady, for the inflammatory 
pleurify of a nut-brown country girl. If both 
exprefled pain on the fame fpot or organ, he 
would, in confideration of original tempera- 
ment, along with the concourfe of fymptoms, 
refolve into firft principles what belonged to 
each conftitution; and thus analyze the mor- 
bid phenomena, fo as to give a degree of cer- 
tainty to his indications of cure, and a deci- 
fion to his practice, that would infure fuccefs, 
if the difeafe was at all remediable. 

As the human being in a ftate of progref- 
five improvement and civilization, quits his | 
carthern-floored, ftraw-clad cottage on the 
fkirts of the foreft, ora creek of the ocean, : 
where his time had been, fpent in hunting 
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and fifhing, for the town, where he is to turn 
himfelf to trade and manufacture, he necef- 
farily undergoes a prodigious change of circum- 
ftances. He forfakes a mode of life that had 
been prefented to him by nature; and in 
adopting a new fituation he becomes the crea- 
ture of art. When occupied in hunting and 
fifhing for fupport, expofure to the external 
air inawinter and fummer, gradually endued 
him with fuch hardihood and torpor, as to 
make him proof againft the extremes of either 
cold:or heat. His diet, well fuited for the pur- 
pofes of nourifhment, was fufficiently palatable, 
witheut any of thofe adventitious luxuries 
which cookery fupplies. His blood and juices 
were not, therefore, inflamed or vitiated by 
highly-feafoned dainties ; and his fentient fyf- 
tem, while it was fully excited for all the 
movements of vital energy, was never raifed 
‘toexcefs by inordinate ftimulation. By fpend- 
ing fo large a portion of the day out of doors, 
he enjoyed the full benefit of a pure and un, 
polluted atmofphere. The miufcular parts of 
the body becoming thus firm and flexile from 
conftant exercife, all his motions are per- 
formed with ftrength, eafe and agility. His 
alk is marked by ftability, and his running 
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by fwiftnels. Having few.avocations to en- 
gage his attention, he foon acquires uncom- 
mon dexterity in all his geftures and aétions. 
He afcends the mountain and precipice, or 
climbs the tree and rock, with equal fafety 
and fpeed: the arrow from his bow is dif- 
charged with force, and fure of its mark: the 
dart and the javelin are alike unerring in his 
hands. He manages his hook and tackle, as 
well as his {kiff, with furprifing knowledge 
and addrefs; and in the varjous attitudes of 
fwimming he is accomplifhed, graceful and 
‘unrivalled. ‘Though in his domeftic tranfac- 
' tions, he exemplifies all the relative duties of 
hufband, father, and fon, he feems exempted 
from the turmoils and cares which thefe con- 
nections neceflarily bring with them in civilized 
fociety. The child is early mitructed to fol- 
low and imitate his parent in the fports and 
toils of the field, and foon learns to earn his 
own fubfiftence. No painful emotions for his 
fuccefs in a bufy world, harafs or perplex 
the minds of the father and mother, for it 
does not depend on uncertain patronage or 
capricious friendfhips. But the young favage 

confiders it a part of his filial engagements to 
fhare his board with his parents, when age 
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and infirmity have unfitted them for labour. | 
His paflion for the fex is temperate, becaufe | 
it meets with no refined allurements, from 
drefs, manners, or fafhion, to inflame it beyond 
bounds. ‘Tacitus, fpeaking of the manners 
of the Germans, fays, ‘* They behave them- 
“* selves with the ftricteft modefty, being de- 
** bauched with no alluring objeéts, with no 
“* provocatives in banqueting.” Revenge 
feems the only pailion carried to extremes, to 
be attributed chiefly to a folitary life. When 
the favage makes love, he is almoft fure of a 
return: he is neither perplexed with doubts 
nor fears, nor tantalized by falfe hopes and pro- 
mifes. The damfel of the forett is a ftranger 
to thofe airs and duplicities of the coquet and 
the prude, which charatterife fome of the 
fifterhood in every great town. Hence the 
ancivilized being is free from all thofe mental _ 
difquietudes, as well as bodily ailments which 
are frequently brought on in both fexes by | 
difappointed Jove, and an ill-requited paffion. — 
Thus health and vigor of body, with infen- 
{ibility or paffive content of mind, are the in- 
_ heritance of the untutored favage; and if his 
enjoyments are limited, his cares, his paing, 
and his difeafes are alfo few. 
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tf then it is certain that the rude conditions 
of fociety furnifh mankind with a hardihood 
of frame, that is fufceptible of few difeafes ; 
let us examine man in the polifhed circle of 
life, occupied by pleafure, or bufy in trade 
‘and manufacture. His modes of living are 
in every refpect the reverfe of the favage ftate: 
his body and mind are enervated by debilitat- 
ing powers, that render him unfit for labour 
or great privations; and his difeafes acquire a 
more diverfified train of phenomena. The 
hufbandman, in pomt of conftitution, may be 
confidered as a medium between the two ex- 
tremes. By his active occupation, his labour, 
and expofure to the external air, he partakes 
of the ftrength of the barbarian; and a cor- 
refponding tone is given to his nervous fyf- 
tem: his mind is not debauched by effemi- 
-nacy; while his temperance and moderation 
fecure him.againft the diforders which prevail 
in fafhionable life. 

But as we purfue our enquiry among the 
inhabitants of large cities, we fhall obferve 
mankind divided into an immenfe-variety of 
perfons ; all diftint by fortune, by bufinefs, 
and modes of living; and again, all thefe 
greatly influenced by original conftitution and 
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education. Among ruftics, and full more 
among favages, there is an univerfal famenefs 
of character. For asthe ambition or ingenui- 
ty of man finds out for him new employments ;. 
thefe, while they draw forth latent talents, call 
forth alfo new paflions and defires: fo that 
however much he may be ftyled the creature 
of habit, he is in many refpects the creator of 
his own temperament. The Indian paddling 
in his canoe; or the Norwegian feulling his 
{kiff, remain unchanged in their manners ;_ be- 
caufe they return at night to their family, and 
to intercourfe with their kindred. But em- 
bark man at an early age in a large fhip, fuch 
as an Eaft or Weft Indiaman, to traverfe the 
deep as a navigator and feaman, and you foon 
find that he changes toa different fpecies of 
being, and exhibits traits of a profeflion, of 
the moft fingular kind, which differ from all 
others. * ‘This new occupation while it dif- 
tinguifhes him from all the world befide, in 


_ .* Compare the character which I have drawn of 
the Britith feaman, in my preliminary difcourfe in the 
firft volume of Mepicina Nautica, with the Indian 
in Robertfon’s or Raynal’s Hiftory of America ; or 
with the Bond-ftreet Lounger, as pourtrayed in any 
modern comedy or novel. 
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i gefture, manner and addrefs, beftows alfo-a 
new difpofition on his morbid ftate. His dif- 
 eafes therefore, fhow a partigular genius and 
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feature, fuch as are found only among his own 
clafs, and which {pring from caufes peculiar te 


* the fea life, as fcurvy, &c. 


It has been remarked by fome acute. politi- 
cal arithmeticians, particularly the famous 
Gregory King, that the marriages in London 


and other great towns, produce fewer children 
‘than thofe in the country. The reafons for 


this difference are very obvious: he gives ex- 


amples of the faét, and then enumerates the 


caufes, which are the following : * 
1. The more frequent fornications and 
adulteries. | 
A. greater luxury and intemperance. 
. Greater intenfenefs to bufinefs. 
Unhealthfulnefs of the coal {moke. 
(He ought to have added, impure air, 
from hot and crowded rooms. ) 
5. Greater inequality of age between huf- 


bands and wives.) 
All thefe caufes befide many others, {till 


hold good in the prefent times. His firft and 
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—— 


* See his Political Conclufions, printed in Chans- 


bers’s Eftimate. 


So 


fifth reafon require fome explanation, which 
can be done beft at this part of my work. = Ic | 
will be allowed on all hands, to be the inten- | 
tion of nature, that years nearly equal fhould 
be joined in marriage: and were mankind left 
to themfelves this would be the cafe. But art | 
and fafhion have become diGators to matrimo- 
ny in this venal age. ‘The young man of the | 
prefent day, muft begin the world for himfelf; 
and like a knight errant in romance, muft fight » 
his way to a fortune, before he dares totake a 
wife. It is too often the cafe, that the fordid 
parent winks at the fon’s indifcretions with the 
fex, rather than confent that he fhould marry 
the woman he loves, without a rich dower. 
And while by this growing cuftom, a certain 
number of defencelefs females are doomed to 
all the horrors of proftitution, in order to gra- 
tify the paffions of the young, and the avarice 
of the old, it is one grand ftep to the degene- 
racy of the fpecies. It is thus the beft years | 
of manhood pafs away before marriage is 
thought of: it then becomes a convenience 
tnore than an equal attachment of the parties ; 
and hence we frequently obferve a difference 
of thirty years and upwards, when the lady 
may be faid to be rather the miftrefs, than the 
E 2 
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wife of her hufband. Amidft thefe unnatural 
unions, it is pleafing to mention fome excep- 
tions. Many of the old noble families of the 
nation, have within thefe few years, married 
at the prime of life. And itis to be remark- 
ed, that thefe marriages have all been noted 
for happinefs and reciprocal affection: the 
men being all diftinguifhed by. worth and fo- 
briety ; as the ladies. are by their virtues, ac- 
complifhments and beauty. 

When Gregory King made his ries vations, 
about the year 1696, London contained little 
more than one half the inhabitants it does at 
this day. Other great towns throughout the 
kingdom, have imereafed in like proportion. 
Now if fuch effects followéd the city and 
town life im thofe times, how much greater 
muft they be in the prefent. Certain it is, 
the phyfician of the feventeenth century, had 
not the multitude of nervous cafes to treat, 
which now occupy the profeffion. It is pro- 
bable alfo, as far as experience goes, that the 
proportion of marriages, without children, 
-and the number of mifcarriages in married 
life, are greatly increafed; and thefe are chief- 
ly confined to the town lady, or at leaft to 
people of better condition. It was a remark 
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of the fagacious King, that the fyftem of agri- 


culture in his days, was advancing to diminifh | 
the number of cottagers; but to increafe the | 
village, and ftill more the town. If fuch was | 
the cafe a hundred years ago, how much 


more reafon muift there be now for the obfer- 
vation, when it is notorious, that fome over- 
grown farmers poffefs capitals of twenty or 
thirty thoufand pounds; and engrofs lands 
that formerly fupported twenty or thirty fa- 
milies. ‘The middling clafs of countrymen 
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are, by this practice, annihilated, forced to 
betake themfelves to trade, and there is. 


no degree of rank left between the affluent 
farmer and his menial fervants: thus, 


\ 

——— a bold peafantry their country’s pride, 

When once deftroy’d can never be fupplied. 
GoLDsMITH. 


The lying-in ftate exhibits fome of the great _ 


difadvantages of refined life. To the delicate 

well-bred woman, it is always attended with 

danger ; and the difeafes which immediately 

follow, even a fortunate delivery, are often 

fatal. ‘The rude conditions are exempted 

from all thefe. The nervous fyftem rendered 
; | 
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ftrong and refitting furmounts the’ variou$ 
changes and evolutions of the birth, ‘and fub-_ 
fequent laétation, without being much ha- 
rafled or weakened in the ftruggle. * Bounti- 
ful nature unfettered in her operations, and left 
to herfelf, eafily accomplifhes her purpofe. The 
robuft ruftic therefore attends her hufband in 
the field in a few days ; while the genteel lady 
is ftretched on her couch, often a prey to 
fome nervous affection, but always flow m 
convalefcence. | 

Again, the wives of the countryman and 
favage feldom fail in being mothers of a nu- 
merous offspring. But fterility, or what is 
next to it, preniature birth, are common evils 
in towns and cities. Ninety-nine cafes of abor- 
tion, out of the hundred, may be imputed 
toa relaxed nervous frame; either from here- 
ditary debility, an improper education in 
childhood, or other caufes that are known to 
weaken the nervous fyftem. Does not every 
woman know how quickly frights and alarms | 
bring on mifcarriages? In a vigorous contti- 
tution, accompanied with a healthful fet of 
nerves, fuch caufes can do no harm; but 
where the fenfibility trembles at every breath, 
the ftate of pregnancy is attended with conftant 
terror and dread. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


The medical defcription of the inhabitants of a 
town or city; being an analyfis of fociety. 


In order to bring detached facts into a ge- 
neral view, I fhall divide the inhabitants of a 
large town into the following claffes, and 
give a concife hiftory of each, fo far as it 
may be neceflary to fhew how bufinefs, cuf - 

toms and manners, influence health. 

Clafs 1. Literary men. 

2. Men of bufinefs. 

. The idle and diffipated. 

. The artificer and manufacturer, 

. Thofe employed in drudgery. 

. Perfons returned from the colonies. _ 

. The female fex, confifting of the 
higher, middling, and lower or- 
ders of women. | 

1. Literary men. The philofopher and 
man of letters, who devote moft of their 
time to ftudy, muft lead a fedentary life, 
The perfon who thinks and refle&s much, 
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muit retire; and retirement neceffarily ab- 
{tracts from exercife and amufement.. To 
be fhut up in a clofe room, little expofed 
to a free and pure air out of doors, foon 
induces a fallownefs of countenance; and 
as want of exercife accompanies this con- 
finement, the mufcular power is diminifhed, 
the flefhy parts grow foft and flabby, and ge- 
neral debility is the confequence. Few men 
attached to literary purfuits are active, ftrong’ 
and athletic: as if ftudy was incompatible 
with bodily exertion, the gefture of a thought- 
ful man is always folemn; and his pace and 
motions are meafured and uniform when he 
walks abroad. The pofture of the body ina 
{tudious man at his defk, is unfavourable 
to health. The lungs are feldom expanded 
by full infpiration; and while the bronchial 
cells are not duly ftimulated by the powerful 
influx of an oxygenized atmofphere, the 
whole pulmonary organs lofe their vigour, and 
the blood that floridity which 1s neceflary for 
vital energy and a glowing complexion. All 
the fecretions, and their excretories, fall into 
inaction from want of mufcular motion. By 
little recreation, and no change of objects to 
relieve the attention, the whole nervous fyftem 
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finks into liftlefsnefs and inactivity. ‘The 
mind itfelf, by purfuing one train of thought, 
and poring too long over the fame fubjeét, be- 
comes torpid to external agents: and ‘an un- 
due mental exertion feems to fubtract from 
the body much of that ftimulation which is re- 
quired for many operations in the animal eco- 
nomy, particularly what belongs to emotion. 
and paflion. The powers of digeftion, with 
all the vifcera fubfervient to them, partake in 
a particular manner of this derangement, and 
grow unequal to their office. The debility 
and inactivity which take place in the chylo- 
poeitic organs, react on the nervous part of the 
frame; and the faculties of intelle@t, as fym- 
pathizng in a great degree, with all thefe 
highly fenfible bowels, are influenced by the 
general diforder. Hence the numerous in- 
ftances of dyfpepfia, hypochondriafis and me- 
lancholia, in the literary charaéter. 

But it is to be fuppofed, that all men who 
poflefs genius, and thofe mental qualifications 
which prompt them to literary attainments 
and purfuits, are endued by nature with more 
than ufual fenfibility of nervous fyftem. And 
there are moral caufes to which they are ex-. 
poled beyond others, that may have a large 
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fhare in the production of their indifpofitions. 
The man who ftudies and writes for his bread, 
often depends. on a precarious fubfiftence; | 
fometimes the cold charity of an infolent book- 
feller : a mind of fine feeling, under the pref- 
fure of thefe circumftances, muit frequently 
undergo the moft poignant fufferings. Such 
feem tobe the chief caufes which give a decid- 
ed character to the predifpofition and difeafes 
of literary men. ‘To this clafs. properly be- 
long all the learned profeflions ; and all thofe 
who cultivate the fine arts, either for a liveli- 
hood or amufement. - 

2. Men of bufinefs. The fubjects of this 
clafs are very numerous in all our great towns. 
It includes all thofe engaged in trade: many 
of them, no doubt, have much attive bodily. 
exercife; but that part of them confined to 
the counting-houfe and. fhop, cannot be faid 
to enjoy the advantages of air and activity, as 
requifite for vigour of body. The pofture of 
leaning over a defk, contra¢ts the motion of 
the lungs, and impedes the funGtions of the | 
ftomach. ‘Thefe perfons are commonly pale 
and fallow, foft-fibred, and of a flender make. 
Not afew of them behind the counter, ap- 
proach in external form towards the female 
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conftitution ; and they feem to borrow from 
their fair cuftomers an effeminacy of manners, 
and a {mallnefs of voice, that fometimes make 
their fex doubtful. Such degeneracies in cor- 
poreal ftructure, cannot fail of engendering a 
predifpofition to’ difeafes of the nervous kind. 
itis furprifing to fee and hear with what ad- 
drefs and loquacity fome of thefe Jittle beings 
in London, fet off their wares; as if there 
were a neceflity for a vender of filk and muft 
din to be foft as the commodity he deals in. 
You will perceive them to wheedle the buyers 
of goods out of their money, by a kind of 
fafcination. Yet it has often been matter of 
wonder to me, how a lady of fpirit can liften 
to the prattle of thefe manikins without dif. 
guit; more efpecially when it is confidered 
that they have fupplanted the fex, in an em- 
ployment which is their birth-right, and are 
devouring that bread which belongs to thou- 
fands of poor women, who are thereby con- 
‘figned to a life of ‘pwawde if not of wretch- 
ednefs. 

But the man of bufinefs, in this commercial 
age, is not always to be eftimated a correét 
liver: luxury follows hard upon gain. How- 
ever punctually the ledger may be kept in the . 
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fore part of the day, the tavern too olten has 
its hare of the evening. The perfon who has 
any thing to fell, very naturally praifes the 
quality of his goods; and as he has daily to 
difpofe of the like aflortment, he foon ac- 
quires a kind of phrafeology and eloquence 
in making a bargain. This fort of conver- 
{ation is always enlivened by fomething to 
drink: the vender knows well how liquor 
dilates the heart, fo that if he can perfuade 
his cuftomer to drink a bottle of wine, he is 
almoft fure of getting his price. This is what 
makes the trading town fo full of taverns: 
hence thofe frequent inftances of nervous and 
bilious complaints which follow habitual ine- 
briation, to be daily met with in medical 
practice. _ 

Mankind when in purfuit of money, do not 
give themfelves much trouble about intellec- 
tual attainments. The man of bufinefs how- 
ever fortunate he may have been ip the acqui- 
fition of wealth, 1s therefore little fitted to en» 
joy retirement ; for riches do not bring content. 
When he comes to retire he is of all men the 
leaft fatisfied ; for his eafy circumftances be- 
come the root of all his evils ; and from having 
no longer any motive for action, he falls a cer- 
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tain prey to low fpirits. ‘Thefe are the perfons 
in this age, when riches are fo generally difful- 
ed, that make up the bulk of hypochondriacs 
in this country. So certain it is, that happi- 
nefs in this {tate of being, rather confifts in the 
purfuit, than in the pofleflion of our object. 

All thofe employed in the public offices of 
government, and in the houfes of trading com- 
panies and banks, come within this clafs : 
they are all diftinguifhed by a fedentary me- 
thod of life within doors; and when they pafs 
the middle age, are often troubled with indi- 
geftion and low fpirits. ‘ 

3. The idle and diflipated. This is alfo a 
numerous clafs in every great town. Thefe 
perfons are the fubjeéts of difeafes which ori- 
ginate chiefly from excefs and debauch ; and 
not unfrequently fpectacles of mifery the moft 
humiliating to human nature. Such diforders 
appear efpecially in the prime of life; often in 
early youth; and if they are not fatal before 
forty, they introduce premature fenility, decre- 
pitude and fatuity. A large city or town may 
be truly called a hot-bed for the paffions: all 
the vices that more particularly enervate the 
conftitution and injure health, can be there 
pracifed long without fufpicion or reftraint, and 
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indulged to the utmoft : thus the young and in- 
_ experienced are quickly ‘initiated into every 
fafhionable folly, and a vortex of diffipation. 
The fexual appetite is prematurely excited by 
the numerous hordes of unfortunate women 
that are permitted to range the ftreets. The 
powers of procreation are thus weakened be- 
yond recovery, before the body has acquired 
its full ftability and growth ; and the vigor of 
con{titution as well as the faculties of mind 
are fhook to the very centre. When fuch de- 
bilitated beings have progeny, the fins of the 
father are vifited upon the children, and they 
appear a race of invalids from their birth. 

But as there is a difeafe the peculiar fcourge 
of unlawful embraces, fo its effects on health 
are equally difgufting and dangerous. The 
inconfiderate young man who contraéts this 
complaint, from: delicacy often conceals his 
misfortune till it has gained a degree of viru- 
lence not to be defcribed. This diftrefs is 
frequently aggravated by mental fenfibility ; 
and families and connections are at once 
involved in general calamity. In the ad- 
vanced ftage, hideous deformity of body is 
often the confequence; but in all the grada- 
tions of this infection, a long and rigorous 
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courfe of mercury is. the only remedy to be 
depended on. Mercury, rendered antivenereal 
and poifonous by oxydation with the different 
acids, is confidered a certain cure for fyphi- 
lis; but its exhibition is fometimes fatal to 
the conftitution, and conftantly leaves behind 
it a weakened frame of nerves, and a difpofi- 
tion of ftomach and bowels liable to fpafmodic 
affections. i 

All full livers and drunkards come within 
this clafs. Frequent furfeits from high-feafon- 
ed food; and frequent intoxication from 
vinous or {piritous potations, commit dreadful 
ravages on the human. body and mind. It is 
a misfortune in polifhed fociety that many 
indulge in thefe excefles without thinking 
they are doing wrong ; and often fink into the 
grave by difeafes of their own creating, with- 
_ out being warned of their mifconduct.. The 
difgufting propenfity to luxurious eating for- 
tunately is feldom the cafe with the fair fex ; 
but where it happens, a train of nervous and 
bilious complaints are more certainly the 
confequence. ‘To devour a large quantity of 
food is only a bad habit ; moft perfons could 
be nourifhed with half what they feed on; fo 
that not only temperance as to quality, but 
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abftemioufnefs as to quantity, is one of the 
golden rules of health. 

4. The artificer and manufatturer. The 
numbers of this clafs are daily increafing ; the 
natural effect of the vaft commercial wealth 
of the united kingdoms. The artifan and 
manufacturer are not confined to the town; 
for almoft every village throughout the 
country pofleffes fome branch of manufacture. 
Lere again all the effects of a fedentary life 
appear,——the uneafy pofture and unwholefome 
air. But many fpecies of manufaéture are 
unhealthful from noxious metallic fumes to 
which the workmen are expofed, fuch as 
thofe of mercury, lead, copper, &c. ‘The 
exhaufting heats of furnaces, {melting houfes, 
laboratories, ovens, boilers, &c. in different 
kinds of employments, have their difeafes ; 
but the moft noxious are thofe which fix on 
the nervous fyftem. Thofe trades alfo, © 
where the articles wrought give out confider- 
able quantities of unrefpirable gafes, from the 
decompofition of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, are infalubrious ; the workmen common- 
ly look pale, fallow, and dejected. 

Such perfons as are expofed to the heat of 
large fires in their labour, and undergo 
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fudden changes of temperature, cannot fail 
of being foon exhaufted in conftitution. As 
far as I have obtained information, it does not 
appear they live long. Their profufe perfpi- 
rations, induced by hard work, as well as by 
great heats, give moft of them a propenfity 
to drinking. Were they always to quench 
their thirft by water only, the exceffive labour 
might be borne for a length of time; but the 

{trongeft malt liquors, often mixed with {pirits, 
-are the common drinks of men employed near 
fires. 

I do not find that the pitmen in the coal- 
mines of this diftri@ are liable to any parti- 
cular difeafes; when temperate in drinking, 
they commonly live to a great age. 

5- Thofe employed in drudgery. This 
clafs 1s compofed of both fexes; they grow . 
{trong and broad-fhouldered from labour, pro- 
vided it is chiefly out of doors. But in this 
clafs we often obferve many addiéted to 
drunkennefs ; and I much doubt if their work 
is ever fo fevere as to injure health, when 
they are regular livers. 

‘It may however be confidered as a fact, 
fubftantiated by the daily experience of phy- 
ficians, that all the difeafes which are caufed 
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by hard labour, poverty, and want, are much 
eafier of cure, than thofe which arife from in- 
dolence, luxury, and debauch. A conftitu- 
tion that has been weakened by fubtraction 
of nourifhment, may foon have its energies 
reftored by fuitable regimen, diet, and me- 
dicine: but the frame that has been wafted 
of its vital powers by exceflive flimuli and de- 
bilitating pleafures, has feldom or never been 
brought to its former ftrength. — 

6. Perfons returned from the colonies. It 
is very common in the prefent times, for men 
brought up to bufinefs, to fpend a number of 
years in the colonies, till they are able to 
return with fortunes. They may, therefore 
be confidered as a diftind clafs, in this-en- 
quiry. Vhefe perfons bring with them to 
Britain, indelible marks of the effect of the 
‘climates they have lived in: dyfpeptic com- 
plaints, and all their nervous accompaniments, | 
are the never-failing difeafes of this enervated 
people. The tropical heat and luxurious 
modes of living, are chiefly to be blamed in 
the production of fuch bilious and nervous 
ailments ; and: they have ufually taken. fo deep 
a root in the conftitution, that they are rather 
aggravated than relieved by our. variable at- 
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mofphere. The foggy weather, and fickle 
temperature of Britain, keep the feeble nerves 
of thefe relaxed frames ina ftate of conftant 
irritation. | 

The difeafes of tropical climates, but parti- 
cularly the fevers of fome countries, weaken 
the nervous fyftem, produce great mobility, 
and a difpofition to fpafmodic complaints. 
Hence the chylopoeitic vifcera become the 
feat of fo many painful affections; and the 
word bilious, has erown a theme of conftant 
converfation in England, as well as in the 
colonies. 

7. The female fex. Nature has endued 
the female conftitution with greater delicacy 
and fenfibility than the male, as deftined for a 
different eccupation in life. But ‘fafhionable 
manners have fhamefully miftaken the pur- 
pofes of nature; and the modern fyftem of 
éducation, for the fair fex, has been to refine 
on this tendernefs of frame, and to induce a 
debility of body, from the cradle upwards, fo 
as to make feeble woman rather a fubject for 
medical difquifition, than the healthful com- 
panion of our, cares. The medical literature 
of the prefent day, affords abundant, but 
melancholy proofs of the juftnefs of this re- 
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mark. ‘Their whole tenor of living, and do- 
meftic economy, are at variance with health. 
The female infant before fhe can well crawl 
along the floor, is taught fome employment 
that will encourage her to fit, to ftoop, or to 
walk two-fold. ‘That it fhould be rude for 
an innocent young girl to run about with her 
brother, to partake of his fports, and to ex- 
ercife herfelf with equal freedom, is a maxim 
_ anly worthy of fome infipid goflip, who has 
the emolument of the family phyfician and 
apothecary folely in view. A man of fortune 
and wealth, when he builds a {table or a dog- 
kennel for his horfes or hounds, takes care 
that thefe companions of his field-fports fhall 
be duly preferved found in wind and limb, . 
by frequent exercife out of doors, when he does 
not hunt. But in no part of his premifes do 
you fee a gymnafium for his children. If the 
ingenious arts are chiefly to be valued as they 
increafe the fum of human happinefs, we thus 
make it a misfortune by having a houfe over 
our heads, though it may fhelter us from the 
froft, the tempeft and the rain; for it too often 
becomes the means of depriving. us of health, 
when it prevents exercife and excludes pure 
air. But we indulge our boys to yoke their 
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go-carts, and to ride on long rods, while little 
mifs muft have her more delicate limbs crampt 
by fitting the whole day drefling adoll. An- 
cient cuftom has been pleaded in favour of 
thefe amufements for boys, as we read in Ho- 
race: but it is no where recorded that the 
infancy of Portia, Arria, and Agrippina was 
{pent in fitting clothes for a joint-baby. 

All female employments that are performed 
in the fitting pofture, injure health; and are 
hurtful in proportion to the early age in which 
they are begun. Few of the fex are entirely 
free from this habit. 

Women of very moderate fortune, and the 
wives and daughters of all reputable tradef- 
men, in this country, may be faid to indulge 
in moft of the follies of their fuperiors. They 
can have their hot clofe rooms, drink ftrong 
hyfon, and keep late hours, as well as a 
dutchefs. The female conftitution therefore, 
furnifhed by nature with peculiar delicacy 
and feeling, foft in its mufcular fibre, and 
eafily acted upon by ftimuli, has all its native 
tendernefs increafed by artificial refinements. 
Hence the difeafes of which we now treat, are 
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ina manner the inheritance of the fair fex; 
when to thefe we fuperadd all the prepofte- 
rous cuftoms of fafhionable life; need we won- 
der at the numerous inftances of bad health 
and feeble exiftence fo often to be met with 
among them. 

One of the curfes which was pronounced 
again{t fome of the Jewifh mothers, is unfor- 
tunately realized among many of our fair 
countrywomen. The tender and delicate 
°° qwoman among you, which would not venture 
*< to fet the fole of her foot upon the ground, for 
“ delicatenefs and tendernefs, her eye fhall be 
“ evil towards the hufband of her bofam, and 
“* tewards her fon, and towards her daugh- 
saree t? + | 
No text in: feripture, or any other book, 
ever conveyed a more juft cenfure on the in- 
difereet conduct of a parent to the offspring. 
From having injured her own frame by re- 
finements in living, the mother thus fows the 
feeds of difeafe in the conftitutions of her 
children : hence a weak body, delicate nerves, 
and their confequence, a fickly exiftence, be- 


* Deuteronomy, chap. xxxviil. v. 56. 
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come hereditary. Such may be here called a 
fair interpretation of thofe emphatic exprei- 
fions, “Her eye fhall be evil towards the bu/- 
“ band of her bofom, and towards ber siline and 


“© toqards her daughter . lied 
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CHAPTER II. 


Remote caufes of nervous difeafes, °c. 


THE remote caufes of nervous difeafes 
are chiefly to be fought in populous towns ; 
and increafe in proportion to the deviation 
from fimplicity of living. The ftate of 
civilized mankind is thus expofed to caufes of 
bad health, which have no power among 
rude nations, viz. in 


I. 
. Exercife. 

. Food. 

‘ Cloathing. 

. Paffions of the mind. 

. Intenfe ftudy. 

. Lactation. 

. Mifcarriages. and premature lfa- 
bours, &c. 
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9. 
10. 
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Air. 


Climate. 
Medicine. 
A pure atmofphere is of the firft 


importance to fuftain animal life in full health 
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and perfection, Mankind in the earlieft 
ages of the world muft have foon learned this. 
_ Although they had no knowledge of either 
the chemical qualities or the mechanical pro- 
perties of common ‘air, fome particular devia- 
tion frem the ufual ftandard, was reckoned 
the chief caufe of epidemic fevers. The 
- fenfes in a great meafure were the beft tefts of 
a tainted atmofphere, efpecially that of {mell : 
and where large collections of animal and 
vegetable filth were found in a {tate of cor- 
ruption, offenfive effluvia would be quickly de- 
tected, and would be avoided. But a more cor- 
rect method of judging of the medium in 
which we breathe is now obtained from che- 
mical philofophy ; for independent of any 
noxious fub{tance which may impregnate the 
atmofphere, as arifing from the decompofi- 
tion of animal or vegetable matter, or other 
fources, it is liable to become noxious to life, 
by whatever means the oxygen or refpirable 
portion is deftroyed, leflened, or abftracted. 
Such is. the cafe when a number of perfons 
are confined in a {mall place ; or where large 
fires are kept, and the doors and windows 
made too clofe. It is thus the city or popu- 
lous town is rendered lefs falubrious than the. 
H 
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country. Narrow lanes, high buildings and 
houfes, filthy kennels, {mall apartments, huge 
warehoules, manufacturing eftablifhments, cel- 
lars under ground, confumption of fuel, and a 
large population, are fo many fources whence 
the air is contaminated. The fun-{hine 
fcarcely beams on any window of a houfe in 
town: the ventilation of the upper parts of 
the building is imperfect; but the lower 
ftories, particularly what is under ground, can 
receive no pure portion at all. The bufinefs 
of the whole inhabitants almoft confines them 
within doors; fo that the very complexion 
and countenance difcover a citizen. It is fa- 
miliar to people bred in great towns to re- 
mark, how imperfeatly all the trees and fhrubs 
grow in their little gardens. Nothing but the 
foul atmofphere is to be blamed for this ; for 
the richeft foil cannot correét or prevent fuch 
rickety productions. Animal growth labours 
under the fame difadvantages as the vegetable 
tribe. A deficiency of colour, in old times, 
fuggefted to phyficians the predominance of 
fome humour in the body : and from this caufe 
particular names of temperament were afligned 
to different people. But we now impute a de- 
licate look, and a pale face, to confinement 
within doors, and to breathing an impure air. 
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That portion of the atmofphere which tinges 
the fkin with a lively hue, and the blood with 
a florid colour, is known to be oxygen. Yet 
fo unnatural and perverted are fafhionable 
opinions on this fubject, that a blooming com- 
plexion is thought to indicate low life and 
vulgarity in breeding. What a depraved 
mode of thinking! What a falfe ftandard for 
beauty ; to prefer a fickly fallow hue of the 
countenance to the rofes of health! And yet 
feck to imitate them by artificial means. This 
wan and pallid complexion or negation of 
colour, is always an indication of debility, and 
ufually accompanies bad health, from whatever 
caufe, but chiefly imperfe& aétion of the di- 
geitive powers. The fundions of refpiration 
and digeftion have therefore fome dependence 
on one another. Some perfons give the name 
of bilicus to thefe fallow looks: but they cer- 
tainly often appear where there is no fuffufion 
of bile ; and in this ftage are to be imputed to 
deficient oxygenizement of the blood. 

But it is the known effect of the oxygenous 
principle of the atmofphere, when duly in- 
haled from a current breeze, not only to fatu- 
rate the blood with floridity, but to exhilirate 
the fpirits in a high degree; invigorate and 
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redden the mufcular fibre; beflow energy on 
every nerve, and call forth at once mental 
and corporeal {trength. Molt perfons mutt 
have taken notice of that languor, drowfinels, 
and diflike to motion, which are felt in.a clofe, 
warm, and crowded room. Inftances have 
come within our own obfervation, where the 
candles feemed fcarcely to burn, and where 
half af the company was yawning at the other, 
without knowing the caufe. Should any phi- 
lofopher, who might pity the fomnolency of 
the party, attempt to open a fafh by way of 
correcting the air, his politenefs would be apt 
to give offence. What effect the popular 
lectures of Mr Davy, and thofe delivered in 
provincial towns, may have on fuch aflem- 
blies, time only can fhew. A modern rout 
is certainly one of the completeft examples of 
a warm crouded houfe. The good lady, who 
entertains for the evening, commonly thinks 
herfelf honoured in proportion to the number 
of vifitors; and the guefts find themfelves 
fupplied with every elegance, except a pure 
cool zephyr. The warm full theatre, or danc- 
ing aflembly, if not duly perflated, like the 
rout, are fo many marts of bad health.* Im- 


* Perfons who are fond of frequenting thofe um ~ 
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pure air faps the conftitution by flow ap- 
proaches; but no miner more certainly car- 
ries his point at laft. I hope Mr Davy * is 
duly attended by all thofe matrons who keep 
boarding {chools for young ladies, in and-near 
London. 

One of the great misfortunes which fome 
{pecies of manufaGture have brought on this 
country, 1s the employment of children, be- 
fore the body has attained its full growth. 
During infancy and childhood, and till the 
human frame has acquired its full ftature, it 
would appear, that more pure air is required 
for the purpofes of health than at a remoter 
period of life. The heart of the child much 
furpafles that of the adult in the frequency of 
its pulfations; and every movement of the 
' body is more conftant and quicker, fo that it 
feems to be never at reft, but during fleep, 
Hence the greater expenditure of vital air. 
The child who is early employed in a woollen | 


wholefome crowds ought to be informed that nothing 
is fo indelicate as to breathe refpired air. To drink of 
the fame cup is the height of politenefs compared with 
this cuftom. 

* Le&urer on Chemifiry, at the New Inftitution, 
and highly celebrated for his difeoveries in the {cience, 
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or cotton manufactory, is to the village plough- 
boy, what the town-lady is to the country 
girl. They are both examples of nature’s pre- 
cepts being difobeyed: for to be ftewed in 
foul air, is the fame in effe@t, wherever it 
happens. 

A warm unventilated nurfery is a nuifance 
of the firft magnitude. Nurfes and fervants 
have too often the fole fuperintendance of 
thefe apartments: fafhionable mothers at leaft, 
as fome may be juttly called, feldom vifit 
nurferies. Bad health, particularly among 
the delicate children, is too often brought 
on by a clofe fleeping place. It is only when 
the weather is extremely cold, that a fire 
fhould be permitted in thofe apartments ; for 
during the fleeping ftate, the body is not fenfi- 
ble of the deficient purity of air; and it may 
be fubtracted altogether, without any ftrugele 
being obferved, and without the body being 
waked. It is thus infants are fo-eafily fuffo- 
cated or overlaid: as the air becomes more 
impure the flupor increafes, till refpiration 
{tops; and the child is always found in the 
fleeping pofture. * Sleep is not only the image 
of death, but it feems aftep towards it. . 


* In 1801, while I refided at Plymouth Deck, a 
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‘The modern practice of confining children 
to fleep in a crib, till they are three or four 
years of age, is highly commendable: it has 
thus all the advantages of the breaft to put 
it to fleep, and is in no danger of being over- 
laid. ‘The fize of the bed afterwards fhould 
fill be proportioned to the child; and they 
fhould never be permitted to lie with a grown 
perfon. The convulfions of infants, which 
are purely a nervous affection, we know to 
be often brought on by want of ventilation ; 
and we naturally expofe them at a window 
for recovery, as we do with a lady fainting 
in a crowded room. 

A few years ago, the numerous deaths 
which happened in a foundling hofpital in 


houfe adjoining took fire, in an upper apartment of 
which, that had no chimney, a poor woman with eight 
ehildren perifhed. They were all found in bed, in the 
flecping pofture; and had been fuffocated,. from the 
flame furrounding the room, and exhaufting the air, 
for no part of them was fcorched. During the alarm 
no perfon thought of this poor family, otherwife the 
whole of them might have been eafily refcued, for only 
a portion of the premifes was confumed. It is probae 
ble that none of them waked, as their cries would have 
been heard, the houfe being only of two low ftories, 
and this garret room. 
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Dublin, made a great noife in this country. 
On inquiry, it was found that foul air had 
the chief fhare in this uncommon mortality. 
Some hofpitals in Paris, about the fame time, 
were {cenes of the like deftruction to infant 
life. _ Now children who furvive thefe nur- 
_feries and hofpitals, or dungeons as they may 
be called, are fo ftinted in their health, that 
they are unfit for every occupation that res 
quires ftrength; and fhould they have fa- 
milies, hereditary debility and deformity are 
_ the lot of the offspring. Of fuch vaft impor- 
tance is pure atmofpheric air to the growth 
and health of the human body. 

2. Exercife. This affiftant of health can- 
not well be faid to form a part of the recrea- 
tions. or amufements of a great town. The 
inhabitants have neither been taught to wifh 
for it, nor how to enjoy it. A formal walk 
before dinner, to call on a few friends, or to 
make fome purchafes at a fhop, bound the 
travels and excurfions of thoufands of women 
in London, and other populous cities. . If the ~ 
{treets are difagreeable to walk, or fhould the 
leaft fatigue be felt, the remainder of the jours 
- ney is performed ina coach. The male part of 
the community do not much avail themfelves 
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of greater advantages. Can a few ftrides to 

the office or counting-houfe be deemed exer- 
cife? Or can a lounge in Bond-ftreet be con- 
fidered as a parade for mafculine health? 


* 


The whole bufinefs of a town-life is tranf-) 
acted within doors: fcarcely a houfe in 
London has an area attached to it fufficient’ 
for the fports of a child, where it may 
ftretch its limbs, and ramble about. Where. 
there is no {pace out of doors appropriated 
for the play and diverfions of children, fuch 
as running, leaping, and wreftling, a manly | 
vigour of bedy can never be acquired. The — 
flature may, no doubt, attain its common 
height ; but can there be firmnefs of mutfcle, 
or energy of nerve, in fuch a frame? Like 
the plant that is reared in a hot houfe, it may 
grow tall and look fair, but the firft gale of 
wind lays it low. The city child like the 
dwarf, being denied the free motion of its 
limbs, is fecluded from play-mates of its own 
age, and foon imitates the manners of its 
feniors. It thus infenfibly acquires a vo- 
lubility of tongue, and fluency of fpeech, that 
appear like premature talent of mind. But 
this early fhow of intelleé, is not {table in its 
growth; and fuch a youth feems to learn no- 
| I 
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thing after fourteen. But the child educated 
in the country, who has no bounds fet to his 
walks and fports, is indifferent to ftudy and all 
mental acquirements : his great flow of {pirits 
gives him conftant amufement, and his good 
health keeps his limbs in continual motion. 
The body having thus copied the dictates of 
nature to its full growth, will be better pre- 
pared by the foundnefs of its texture for thofe 
intellectual recreations, of either elegance or 
utility, that are to be the future employ- 
ment of life. ‘The town and the country in 
this refpect may be faid to exchange commo- 
dities. The youth bred in the village will 
have the beft chance for found health and 
pure morals, and will find the city the beft 
mart for thefe virtues. But as a vigorous cor- 
‘poreal ftructure, as well as intelle¢tual excel- 
lence, cannot remain long in the town without 
‘degeneracy, perhaps not more than three ge- 
nerations; fo if thefe endowments are to be 
preferved in the fame family, they are only to 
be recruited by refummg the habits and 
amufements of a Country life. 

Broad fhoulders, a full cheft, and mufcular 
limbs, are concomitants of exercife and la- 
bour; they mark what ts called the brawny 
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form. The limb or mufcle that is often exer- 
cifed and put in motion, expands from the 
‘nflux of blood that is thereby direCted to its 
veflels ; which increafed influx of blood dif- 
tends the arteries and veins; fupplies the 
flefhy parts with a larger proportion of nutri- 
ment, and ultimately adds bulk, firmnefs and 
ftrength to the moving fibre. During active 
mufcular exercife there is a great expenditure 
‘of the fluids: the more aqueous and volatile 
are thrown off or exhaled, by fweat and infen- 
fible perfpiration ; while an increafe of appe- 
tite to fupply the wafted juices, is a neceflary 
effet of this expenditure. The organs of 
digeftion alfo gain new vigour, and perform 
their office with more facility and expedition : 
the food aflimilates more readily with the other 
fecretions, and is propelled with greater rapi- 
dity along the inteftinal tube. 

By competent exercile, the blood that re- 
turns to the heart from the extremities, 1s duly 
liberated of certain parts intended to be thrown 
off; and acquires in the lungs frefh qualities 
from the infpired atmofphere. It is probable 
this fun@ion of the pulmonary organs could 
not go on in a manner confiftent with health, 
-without fome degree of agitation, fuch as we 

12 
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obferve during the increafed motion of tlie 
cheft. It is thus exercife out of doors, be- 
{tows on the countenance the animated bloom 
of health. The mental faculties receive a like 
degree of energy from active bodily motion ; 
it fhifts the train of thought from one obje& 
to another, forces new impreffions on fenfa- 
tion, anda change of ideas is the confequence. 

All the nations of antiquity of which we 
read, who trufted to the art of war for fafety, 
found it- expedient to train their youth to 
hardy and active exercifes, for the purpofe of 
making them foldiers. ‘The Olympic games, 
Gymnasium, Paleftra, Campus Martius, Cir- 
cus and Arena, were fo many places appro- 
priated to the diverfions and fhows of chariot- 
racing, horfe-racing, running, wreftling, fenc- 
ing, throwing the coit, &c. Without ftated 
exhibitions of this fort the inhabitants of large 
cities could not be well inured to bodily fa. 
tigue, or become athletic. It was alfo necef- 
fary to keep up emulation among young men, 
and to grant marks of diftinction to thofe who 
excelled in thefe atchievements. Xenophon 
in drawing the character of a finifhed general, 
lays great ftrefs on the pains taken by his hero 
to detach his officers on hunting parties, that 
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they might learn to bear thirfl, hunger, in- 
clement weather and danger.* He muft know 
little of a military life, who would truft the 
defence of a country to a fedentary people. 
All the qualifications of a foldier are wanting: 
among fuch perfons. What drilling or train- 
img could ever fit fuch men to fleep with im- 
punity on the wet turf, to bear cold, fatigue, 
and all the privations peculiar to a€tual war? 
Dr Gillies in his animated defcription of the 
Olympic games and Gymnattic exercifes of 
the Greeks, fays, * Bodily ftrength and 
‘* agility were accompanied by health and 
“* vigor of conftitution, Their athletic hardi- 
** nefs bore without inconvenience, the viciffi- 
‘© tudes of cold and heat. Even in the fcorch- 
« ing heat of July, (for that was the feafon 
“< of the Olympic games,) they received bare- 
** headed the direct rays of the fun. And the 
“¢ firm organization acquired by perpetual ex- 
<¢ ercife, counteracted that fatal propenfity to 
*¢ vicious indulgence, too natural to their 
** voluptuous climate, and produced thofe 
“¢ inimitable models of ftrength and beauty, 
*¢ which are fo defervedly admired in the pre- 


* Cyropxdia., 
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“* cious remains of Grecian flatuary. There 
<< is a courage depending on nerves and blood, 
“¢ which was improved to the higheft pitch 
«¢ among the Grecks.’’* | 

If therefore exercife tends fo powerfully to 
{trengthen the body and exalt the courage, 
how fatal to health muft be the total privation 
of it. And if there is one difeafe more than 
another that is induced by ‘tndolence, by 
floth, and want of aétive motion, it is that 
‘train of nervous weaknefies, which puts on the 
form of every other complaint, and becomes 
one of the greateft {tings to human happinefs. 

3. Food. Luxurious living, joined to 
other caufes, has a manifeft tendency to in- 
duce nervous and bilious derangement. When 
a large quantity of rich food is confumed, 
heightened to the palate by all the arts of 
cookery, more than nature demands muft 
be taken down. A variety of difhes alfo in- 
vites to inordinate appetite and gluttony. The 
organs of digeftion are thus oppreffed and 
weakened by the jiurplus; the liver in parti- 
cular is enlarged in its volume: the blood 1s 
charged with a richer quality, and every vel- 


* Hiftory of Greece, chap. vi. 
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fel and gland ftimulated to excels. ‘The 
nervous fyftem is alfo preternaturally excited, 
and grows highly fufceptible of ftimulus, and 
eafily affected in mind by pleafurable fenfa- 
tion. If a life of indolence is led under 
luxuriant diet, joined to the liberal ule of fer- 
mented liquors, together they form that habit 
which conftitutes the woluptuary. It is cha- 
racterifed by..a florid complexion, fparkling 
eyes, an unmeaning fimper, foftnefs of flefh, 
and fuilnefs of blood, rather than obefity. 
The mind is light, indolent, and indifferent 
to every thing but pleafure. A perfon of 
this defcription is perpetually in purfuit of 
fome felfifh indulgence; courts the acquaint- 
ance of all who keep good tables; ilatters 
the weak part of the fifterhood, but fhuns 
the fociety of fenfible women, and calls phi- 
lofophers infipid companions, and difturbers 
of a party. Such a man is remarkable for a 
great flow of fpirits at the convivial board : 
but his round of delights is not lafting. He 
that laughs and drinks with every one, grows 
fad in time; and early decrepitude, and ner-— 
vous debility, are his certain portion. As his 
youth was remarkable for good health and 
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levity of difpofition, fo his age is tortured by 
low fpirits and paralytic weaknefs. | 

There are fome perfons of the nervous 
temperament, that ave much addicted to high 
feafoned food, which I call luxurious living. 
This cuftom is often firft acquired by indulg- 
ing in the ufe of hot articles, with a view to 
obviate flatulence, and other dyfpeptic feel- 
ings; but it infenfibly gains ground, and by 
repetition it is confirmed into habit; and the 
excitability, or vital power of the ftomach, is 
{peedily exhauited and worn out. Such per- 
fons commonly die of apoplexy, after a vora- 
cious repaft, or linger a while under incura- 
ble palfies of the limbs and other organs, and 
idiotifm. 

Where perfons, after a courfe of high liv- 
ing, are compelled to feed on a lefs generous 
diet, we often meet with painful ftomach 
complaints, and low fpirits. In thefe cafes 
the organs of digeftion feem to be fo much 
weakened by the previous excefs, that poor 
fare is unable to ftimulate them to healthful 
action. Under fuch circumftances men are 
apt to feck relief from fpiritous liquors, which 
quickly terminate exiftence, by aggravating all 
their complaints. 
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The ule of TEA in this country, as an ar- 
ticle of diet, comes under this head. The 
confumption of the Chinefe plant is enormous 
throughout the united kingdoms: it is a be- 
verage well fuited to the tafte of an indolent 
and voluptuous age. ‘To the glutton it affords 
a grateful diluent after a voracious dinner ; 
and from being drunk warm, it gives a footh- 
ing ftimulus to the ftomach of the drunkard. 
But however agreeable may be its immediate 
flavour, the ultimate effects are debility and 
nervous difeafes. There may be conditions 
of health indeed where tea can do no harm, 
fuch as in the {trong and athletic; but it 1s 
particularly hurtful to the female conftitution ; 
to all perfons who poflefs the hereditary pre- 
difpofition to dyfpepfia, and all the difeafes 
with which it is aflociated; to gout, and to thofe 
who are naturally weak nerved. If this obfer- 
vation is juft, we may account for many tak- 
ing it with impunity, and holding out the 
deleterious qualities of tea as a medical chi- 
mera, conjured up to magnify the importance 
of phyfic, and to frighten old women, Fine 
tea, where the narcotic quality feems to ‘be 
concentrated, when taken in a ftrong infufion, 
by perfons not accuftomed to it, excites naufea 
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and vomiting, tremors, cold fweats, vertigo, 
dimnefs of fight, and confufion of thought. 
‘In its more diluted ftate, fweetened with 
fugar, and foftened by the judicious mixture 
of bland cream, it is grateful to the ftomach, 
gives a foothing fenfation as if it lulled pain, 
exhilirates the fpirits, produces wakefulnefs, 
relieves fatigue; and from being taken down 
warm, promotes perfpiration, and acts power- 
fully by the kidneys. 

But I have known a number of men and 
women fubject to nervous complaints, who 
could not ufe tea in any form, without feeling 
a fudden increafe of all their unpleafant fymp- 
toms, particularly acidity of {tomach, vertigo, 
and weaknefs of fight. ‘Though fond of tea 
myfelf; 1 have fometimes been obliged to leave 
it off, by fufpecting that it added to my na- 
tural fhortnefs of vifion. 

As the ufe of this article in diet extends 
among the lower orders of the community 
and the labouring poor, it muft do the more 
harm. A man or woman who’ has to go 
through much toil or hardfhip, has need of 
fubftantial nourifhment: but that is not to be | 
obtained from an infufion of tea. And if 
the humble returns of their induftry are ex- 
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pended on this leaf, what remains for the 
purchafe of food better adapted to labour ? In 
this cafe tea comes to be hurtful, not only 
from its own narcotic quality, but that qua- 
lity will act with double force in a body weak- 
ened from other caufes. This certainly is one 
great reafon for the increafed and increafing 
proportion of nervous, bilious, fpafmodic, and 
ftomach complaints, &c. appearing among the 
lower ranks of life. This fa& has long been 
confirmed to me in different countries, and 
among perfons varying much in their employ- 
ments. I have lately met with many fevere 
and obftinate cafes among poor tradefmen 
and labourers, where it was plain they origi- 
nated from this caufe. I alfo think that the 
ule of tea often paves the way to habitual 
dram drinking among this clafs of fociety, 
more than among the better orders. 

It is worthy of remark, that the finer the 
tea, it contains more of the pernicious quality ; 
hence the greens which are gathered in the 
bud, or before the leaves fully expand, have 
with that colour the ftrongeft flavour. ‘To 
fip frequently of green tea, produces wake- 
fulnefs and gaiety of fpirits: hence fome lite. 
rary men who protract their ftudies to a late 
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hour, ufe {trong tea, like the late Dr Johnfon, 
to keepthem awake. It alfo poffefles an eme- 
tic quality, on which account: it can feldom 
be taken in the quantity to induce fleep. Dr 
Cullen, of Edinburgh, who was fubject to 
gout, faid, he never could take it without feel- 
ing fome arthritic affection of his ftomach ; 
yet many dyfpeptic people find it highly 
agreeable, while others feel immediate bad ef- 
feats from indulging in it. 

The nervous ailments of female conftitu- 
tions, which are often induced and aggravated. 
by tea-drinking, in advanced age, are apt to 
terminate in palfy. And from a concomitant 
torpor of the abforbent fyftem of veflels, they 
alfo very frequently terminate in general 
droply. Coffee poflefles the narcotic principle ; 
but in a lefler degree than tea: the fame dif- 
eafes follow its ufe, though its hurtful quality is 
perhaps diminifhed by roafting. How far the 
hot water taken with tea and coffee, increafes 
their deleterious effects on the {ftomach and 
nerves, may depend on natural tenrperament. 
Some perfons are in the habit of drinking 
them very warm, while others prefer them at a 
lower temperature. The beft degree I fhould 
think, about blood-heat. 
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A number of aromatic fubftances, which in- 
clude all the fpices and peppers, as well as 
fome other articles, are in common ufe as 
condiments of diet. It may be part of natural 
inftiné, that food to be nourifhing and agree- 
able, fhould be fapid. Yet the infant at the | 
breaft feeks no addition to his milky ftream ; 
and it is doubtful to me, if any of the warm 
ingredients are ufeful. The tropical favage 
ufes pepper with his vegetable meal, in great 
quantity. Now this kind of diet is watery and 
infipid. Without fomething favoury he has 
no pleafure in eating it; and the ftimulus of 
feafoning becomes neceflary. But the Euro- 
pean who imitates this cuftom, with his turtle 
and beef foup, while he is a refident in the 
Eaft or Weft Indies, errs egregioully from the 
indications of nature. All dyfpeptic perfons 
are fond of hot articles. When I hear them . 
call for Cayenne pepper at table, it is not 
difficult to find out their modes of living. It 
is akey to the temperament, and facilitates the 
phyfician’s inquiries. But plain fare, fuch as 
all dyfpeptics ought to feed on, needs no aid 
of this kind: and I differ widely from thofe 
medical authorities who inculcate the practice ; 
the whole of them manifeftly weaken the 
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ftomach. All the fpices owe their warm 
pungency to a volatile oil: but as far as I 
have correctly watched their effect, inftead of 
promoting digeflion they evidently difturb it. 
They float on the furface of the food, and irri- 
_ tate the cardia or upper orifice of the ftomach, 
_ which has the immediate effeét of inverting the 
motion of the mufcular fibres; and then the 
flatulence appears by rifing upwards, and pro- 
ducing eructation. This belching is faid to 
be falutary, though proved to be a fymptom 
of difeafe. If thefe articles are ever admiffible 
at all, it muft be in advanced life, when the 
vigour of the ftomach and inteftinal canal 
grow naturally torpid and flow. Of them- 
felves they yield nothing of the nourifh- 
ing principle. Soy, catchup, and all the warm 
fauces, increafing daily in number, have the 
fame pernicious effects. But when we hear 
of a dozen of large bacon hams being melt- 
ed down into a few pint bottles of condiments, 
that pamper and poifon health, while they de- 
{troy what would have been wholefome food 
for numbers, it is a moral evil of great magni- 
tude, and ought to be prevented. 

It is worthy of remark, that condiments of 
every kind, from cultom, become very defira- 
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ble, till at laft no food is relifhed without 
them. But it is rather the palate than the 
{tomach to which they are grateful. Some of 
the peppers are cauftic, and cannot fail of in- 
juring, if not corroding the -coats of the firft 
paflages. Even muftard, which owes its 
warmth to a fixed thick oil, though one -of 
the mildeft of the condiment kind, is capable, 
in the form of a finapifm, of veficating the fole 
of the foot, over which is fpread the thickeft 
epidermis on the whole furface of the body. 
Mutt not fuch a fubftance be hurtful to the 
_ delicate ftomach? ‘To muftard and pepper I 
"have never accuftomed myfelf, from infancy 
upwards; and I remain a proof of the truth 
of my own doéttrine, few perfons being more 
exempt from dyfpepfia. All thefe articlesought, 
therefore, to be denied to children, which will 


be one grand ftep to make them diflike ev ery oF 
hot ingredient in diet, when they grow up. 


Should brandy, or thofe waters which are im- 
pregnated with the fernel flavour, be mixed 
with fauces of any kind, it is evident they 
mult be noxious. They are dangerous as be- 
ing narcotics the moft enticing of all articles 
applied to the tafte; and children that are 
early accuftomed to fuch poifons, will run 
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ereat hazard of ending their career as fots and 
dram drinkers. | 
4. Cloathing. In the prefent times, cloath- 
ing or drefs is to be found in the extreme; 
either too much or too little. It is a proof 
of the declining vigor of the human frame, 
when fo many young men, in this age, are 
under the neceflity of being fwaddled in flan- 
nel. An enervated ftate of body can alone 
want this afliftance. But many of the fair 
fex have adopted a contrary practice: a few 
folds of fine muflin, fo loofely put on, that 
the whole drefs appears to be made for the 
purpofe of being thrown afide, in an inftant, 
like a cloak or a fhawl. Cloathing the body 
ought to be regulated by the feafon: but the 
rule muft vary with the age, conftitution, and 
habits of life. There is an intimate connec- 
tion between the {tomach and the furface of 
the body: and as the former is the chief feat 
of nervous affections, what chills the fkin fud- 
denly, is apt to injure the bowels. Eruptions 
on the furface often free the ftomach from 
painful complaints ; and the repulfion brings 
them back. ‘This is often the cafe where 
warm clothing has been haftily laid afide: we 
obferve this fympathy particularly after wet 
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feet, a fact which moft delicate females know 
well. ‘The lady of weak health, who may 
with to difplay a fine ancle, fhould be very 
guarded how fhe throws off her warm focks. 
Many evils befal the fex from cold feet; fuch 
as follow walking abroad with thin fhoes in 
damp roads; fitting long inattive, as in 
churches and theatres, &c. I have known 
fome ferious nervous ailments brought on by 
a young lady evading the orders of a judici- 
ous parent ; and, after being drefled, retiring 
privately to put off the additional petticoat and 
under ftockings, that fhe might dance more 
lightly. As my planis to make the female 
habit healthful by active exercife and pure 
air, fo 1 would recommend in addition to thefe 
precautions, the ufe of half boots, which, with 
a warm fpencer, will fecure the body, and 
enable the lady to walk abroad in moft kinds 
of weather. [ 
A few years ago a practice prevailed much 
among young women, of lacing their ftays fo 
tightly, as fometimes toimpede the free motion 
of the ribs and lungs. I have known inftances 
where young girls have nearly expired in a 
crowded room, by ftraight lacing, and were 
only faved by the ftays being fuddenly divided 
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by a penknife. The modern elegant im- 
provements of female drefs very much correét 
this practice ; but I doubt much of tight la- 
cing being entirely laid afide. 1 believe much 
bad health has been induced by it: the fto- 
mach and other vifcera have been fo comprefs- 
ed as to bring on fainting fits, and the whole 
procefs of digeftion difturbed. 

Perfonal cleanlinefs, being preferved by 
change of cloathing, may be mentioned under 
this head. Where it is neglected, from what 
has been faid, it is to be reckoned among the 
caufes of thefe difeafes. ‘That the fkin may be 
pure and pervious, it ought to be often wafh- 
ed; perfpiration cannot make its way through 
pores obftructed with filth ; it muft therefore 
be wafhed off. The habit of perfonal cleanli- 
nefs is beft eftablifhed when begun in infancy,, 
and kept on through childhood and age. 

It may be worth while to obferve, that it is 
fometimes of confequence to accommodate the 
temperature of the water to’ the condition of 
the furface. The face and hands will be lia- 
ble to be chopped if this is not attended to: 
very cold water fhould not be ufed when the 
{kin is warm ; nor warm water when the fkin 
is chilled, Many a polifhed neck, face, and 
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arm, has been fpoiled by not attending to this 
rule. The fame holds good, in going fudden- 
ly too near a fire, when coming out of a cold 
wind: or going into a frofty air too fuddenly 
from ahot room. ‘Thefe are not trifling mat- 
ters: how many fine women have become 
mervous by having their beauty {poiled | 

5. Paffions of the mind. ‘The intercourfe 
and communication between our material 
‘ and immaterial parts, is a dificult and intricate 
fubje&t to enter upon. All philofophers who 
have ventured to go beyond the threfhold of » 
inquiry in this department, have been bewil- 
dered, or returned no wifer than when they 
began. Nature feems to have endued parti- 
cular portions of our frame with a more ex- 
quifite connection with our mental part ; and 
fubject to a-clofer fympathy with our paffions. 
Many external figns correfpond with our in- 
ternal emotions. It is a difficult tafk, if at all 
poflible, to wear the fmile of gladnefs when the 
heart is fad. A nervous conftitution is ill 
qualified to difguife its feelings. Perfons ac- 
cuftomed to ftudy the variations of feature in 
the human countenance, fuch as phyficians, 
fometimes acquire a wonderful expertnefs in 
developing the paflions. This phyfiognomo- 
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nic experience is’ of great utility to the prac- 
tice of medicine : it 1s the gift of genius; and 
in this refpect, the phyfician like the poet, 
may be faid to be, “* nafcitur non fit.” ‘The 
want of this eminent quality of intellect, makes 
the laborious plodder a dangerous yifitor at 
the fick bed, particularly to the nervous pa- 
tient : nature refufes to draw her veil afide to 
a clumfy obferver ; who, being denied accefs 
to her myfteries, is very apt to pervert the 
purpofe of what fhe difcovers. | 
But there is a fpecies of fympathy among 
certam organs of our body, that points out a 
more intimate connection with the mind, than 
what is poflefled by others. ‘The lungs and 
heart, in the thorax: the ftomach, inteftines, 
liver, and all the vifcera fubfervient to digef- 
tion, have an innate fympathy with our emo- 
tions. During ftrong impreffions on_ the 
mind, the heart beats quick and tremulous, 
and is faid to palpitate; the motion of the 
ribs and diaphragm grows irregular and invo- 
luntary ; and the action of the lungs fo un- 
equal as to make refpiration hurried and con- 
vulied ; hence fobbing, fighing, and panting 
take place. The effect of violent paffions on 
the chylopoetic vifcera, is to deftroy appetite, 
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difturb digeftion, invert the periftaltic motion 
of the ftomach and bowels, and render the 
alvine difcharge variable and irregular. The 
biliary fecretion is alfo inconftant, and per- 
haps altered in quality : the hepatic, cyftic, and 
common ducts, may be affected with {pafms, 
inverted and obftructed; thus jaundice, and 
vomiting of bile are no unfrequent attendants 
of violent emotions. The ancients held the 
liver to be the feat of choler and jealoufy, 
hence the poet fays, 7 


Cum tu Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem rofeam, et cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, ve, meum 
Fervens difficili bili tumet jecur. 
TLoR ACE. 


‘The kidneys, ureters, and bladder, are all 
fubjett, to this fympathy, from fimilar caufes ; 
as appears by violent pains, ftrangury, and 
total fuppreflion of urine: the colour of tke 
urine is variable; and the quantity is fome- 
times profufe, at other times deficient. Thefe 
affections of the uriary organs are among the 
fureft diagnoftics of nervous difeafes. On 
the whole, all the more violent emotions 
_ {rongly affect all thefe organs, which form a 
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chain of feeling with one another, of a more 
exquifite kind, than is to be found in any 
other part of the fyftem, or from any other 
difeafe. The degree of the effe& on. thefe 
parts, will be in proportion to the fenfibility 
of the temperament; and in many fubjects 
we find hyfleric fits, epilepfy, and other con- 
vulfions, tetanus, menorrhagia, amenorrhea, 
-&c. take place in an inftant, from mental 
fympathy. | 

One of the moft common caufes of ner- 
vous, bilious,and ftomach complaints, is ex- 
ceflive, or long protratted grief. Mothers 
who have loft children, particularly fuffer 
under thefe painful affections. I believe the 
attachment of a mother to the infant, is by 
far the ftrongeft of all human paflions. Me- 
dical attendants are in the daily practice of 
feemg thefe parental feelings exemplified. 
We read in Tacitus of a Roman mother dy- 
ing by the rack, rather than difcover the 
place where her fon was concealed, during 
the conteft between Otho and Vitellius. In 
fome inftances of maternal affliction, we have 
obferved the faculties fo powerfully opprefled 
by forrow ; fo abforbed in the contemplation 
of one object, that the mind appeared almoft, 
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or wholly unconfcious of its own exiftence, 
and fcarcely attended to a fingle external im- 
preffion. In fuch cafes the intervals of rea- 
fon, or confcioutnefs, were only to be marked 
by fighs, groans, and tears, as the expreflions 
of grief. Shakefpeare has beautifully painted 
this paflion, in the lamentation of Conftance 
for her fon, in King John: 

Grief fills the room up of my abfent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form Py 

Then have I reafon to be fond of grief? 

O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair fon; 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world. 

Some fuch expreffions as thefe might have 
been uttered by the mother of Sifera,; when 
fhe heard of his death, if it did not at once 
deprive her of life. The facred hiftorian de. 
{cribes in fuch glowing language her expecta- 
tion of his return, that he probably withheld 
the reft of the narrative, from finding terms 
unequal to exprefs the ftruggle of maternal 
feelings, in the tranfition from hope to de- 
fpair.* When David received the account of 


* The mother of Sifera looked out at a window, and 
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Abfalom’s death, he appears to have been {o. 
overwhelmed by it, as to be infenfible to a 
victory that fecured both his life and his crown. 
Was ever grief depi€ted in more plaintive 
meafure than in his exclamation on this occa- 
fion? O my fon Abfalom, my fon, my fon Ab- 
falom: would God I had died for thee, O Ab- 
falom, my fon, my fon /* 

We cannot contemplate fuch violent in- 
{lances of natural affection without fufpicion 
of health being injured thereby ; and though 
not immediately apparent, the effect will ftrike 
a quick obferver in the event of difeafe. 

Next to thefe heart-rending emotions of 
parental forrow, may be reckoned the effects: 
of difappointed love, on the fenfible female 
frame. In the male fex the ative purfuits 


cried through the lattice, why is his chariot fo long in 
coming ? Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 

Her wife ladies anfwered her; yea, fhe returned 
anfwer to herfelf, 

Have they not fped? Have Re not divided the 
prey, to every man a damfel or two? To Siferaa 
prey of divers colours, a prey of divers colours of 
needle-work, of divers colours of needle-work on both 
fides, meet for the necks of them that take the fpoils? 
Judges, v. 283—30. 

* 2 Samuel, viii. 33. 
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of bufinefs or pleafure, more quickly fupplant 
tender impreffions ; and men much fooner re- 
gain that mental tranquillity which fits them for 
the bufy fcenes of life. This is not the cafe 
with the fair fex; for the influence on both 
body and mind, feems to be in proportion to 
the concealed ftruggle of attachment. The 
heart obtains relief in pouring forth its com- 
plaint, and acquires refolution when this is 
done: but the hidden paffion burns the fiercer 
by being fuppreffed.* The feparation of the 
parties, and long engagements that procrafti- 
nate marriage, are often fatal to health. The 
condition of mind, alternately paffed between 
hopes and fears, is worfe than certain difap- 
pointment ; hence the ftate of fufpence, to per- 
fons of nice fenfibility, is always deemed the 
moft tormenting. 

It is this confli& between attachment and 
fecrecy, that has often given birth to the em- 
phatic expreffion, “ dying of a broken heart.” 
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— She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Prey on her damafk cheek : fhe pined in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She fat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief, SHAKESP. 
M 
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But fuch afflictions of mind commonly, fooner 
or later, produce fome difeafe of the nervous 
fyftem, which quickly draws into confent 
the digeftive organs, and others of equally 
acute fenfibility. Hence a certain hue of the 
countenance is faid to mark melancholy and 
defpair, which is brought on by vitiated di- 
geftion, and imperfect affimilation of the 
food. 

As the manners of the age muft always 
materially influence difeafes of the nervous 
clafs, fo among their moral caufes, ought to 
be reckoned religious melancholy, and enthu- 
fiafm ; jealoufy, avarice, infatiable revenge, 
boundlefs ambition, envy, misfortunes in bufi- 
nefs, and fome fpecies of pride. All thefe, 
in their various operations on the human 
mind, excite extravagant hope, or abject de- 
preffions of fpirit: in the iffue, harafs the 
nervous fyftem; produce watchfulnefs, or 
unrefrefhing fleep, engender tumultuous paf- 
fions, impair the appetite, and difturb chyli- 
fication. ‘To thefe fucceed fpafmodic, bilious, 
and hypochondriacal complaints ; ; all of which 
center in the organs that prepare and affi- 
milate the nourifhment of the body. 

Some of the fevereft inftances of thefe dif- 
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eafes, which have come under my care, were 
‘n officers; men endued with acute fenfibility 
of mind; of fine parts, and with high notions 
of honour. They had been long tantalized 
by promifes of promotion, and lived to fee 
unworthy favourites put over their heads. 
Similar cafes are too often met with among 
other conditions of life; where worth, virtue, 
and talents, muft give place to wealth, fervility, 
and intrigue. 

The paflion of novel reading is intitled to a 
place here: In the prefent age it is one of the 
great caufes of nervous diforders. The mind 
that can amufe itfelf with the love-fick trafh 
of moft modern compofitions of this kind, 
seeks enjoyment beneath the level of a rational 
being. It creates for itfelf an ideal world, on 
the loofe defcriptions of romantic love, that 
leave paflion without any moral guide in the 
real occurrences of life. ‘To the female mind 
in particular, as being endued with finer feel- 
ing, this fpecies of literary poifon has been 
often fatal; and fome of the moft unfor- 
tunate of the fex have imputed their ruin 
chiefly to reading of novels. How cau- 
tious then ought parents to be in guard- 
ing againft the introduction of thefe ro- 
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mances among their children; fo calculated 
to induce that morbid fenfibility which is te 
be the bane. of future happinefs ; which to 
prevent is the tafk of a correct education ;. 
which firft cogendcuay ardent paflions, and 
then leaves the mind without power to refift 
or fubdue them. ts lamentable that three- 
fourths of thefe productions come from the 
pens of women ; fome of whom are known to: 
have drank deep of the fountains of pleafure 
and adverfity.. 

The drama is another hot-bed of this dif- 
eafed fenfibility. It has been long ago re- 
_ marked, that few Englifh comedies were fuf- 
ficiently pure for the ear and eye of a chalfte 
and virtuous woman. But if fuch fcenes are. 
to be found among them, the fentiments they 
exprefs cannot be much improved from the 
mouths of fome firft-rate aétrefles, who live 
openly as kept miftrefles. We are very little 
obliged by the late importation of a few loofe 
German plays on the Englifh ftage. . They 
are the offspring of a new /chool, and commu- 
nicate poifon in anew way; fuch poifon as 
has no antidote on the fhelves of the apothe- 
cary. 

6. Intenfe ftudy. . Severe foot applica- 
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tion deprefles the nervous power: and whe: 
ther this arifes from bufinefs or pleafure, the 
ultimate effect feems much the fame. Intenfe 
thought appears to fubtraét a great fhare of 
excitement from many corporeal organs: when 
Jong continued, or often indulged, it leaves 
them in a ftate of dire& debility. Mathe- 
matical ftudies are faid to have this effed 
more than others ; and among fome intimate 
friends I have known thefe effects. But it 
is to be obferved, that perfons attached to the 
mathematical fciences, are commonly men of 
cool judgment, of deliberate modes of think. 
ing, not eafily diverted from their purfuits, 
and rather of a torpid nervous fyftem. Their 
complaints therefore afflume much of a hypo- 
chondriacal caft. Among people of a more 
mobile habit, fevere ftudy excites in the firft 
paflages, a difpofition to fpafm, and convul- 
five motions amounting frequently, to what is 
called the hyfteric affection, or globus byftericus. 
The abdominal vifcera particularly feel on 
thefe occafions: the {trong exertions of the 
animal funétions abftra& or expend much 
of that energy or fenforiat power, which 
ought to be alike diffufed over the natura] 
and vital aétions. The appetite flags 5 
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the bowels become flow; flatulence and 
acidity fupervene from imperfect digeftion ; 
the bile is fecreted in fmall quantity, 
and its flow into the duodenum often obftruct- 
ed; dyfpncoea is a common attendant; fyn- 
cope not unfrequently happens, and deje¢tion 
of fpirits to fuch a degree, as to reduce the 
philofopher to anidiot: Emaciation of body 
quickly follows this courfe of life; partly 
owing to vitiated fanguification,; but perhaps 
alfo;. from obftructions in the latteals and 
mefenteric glands. The pallid colour of a 
hard thinker or fevere ftudent, may therefore 
be imputed to dyfepfia, or to de-oxygenized 
blood, from confinement within doors. Young 
men who are ardent in purfuit of knowledge, 
and greedy of literary fame, often lay the 
foundation for ftomach complaints at the wni- 
verfity, that are never afterwards to be over- 
come. 

Perfons much attached to mufic, as being 
furnifhed with acute nerves, and nice fenfibi- 
lity, and of a fedentary turn, are often haraff- 
ed by thefe difeafes. This remark indeed, 
applies to all who may be confidered as vota- 
ries of the fine arts. Such people, whether 
male or female, have commonly a predifpofi- 
tion to nervous diforders. 
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{ have met with many obftinate cafes among 
{choolmafters ; in part to be attributed to 
confinement within doors, but chiefly to ftudi- 
ous habits. But what is ftill more ftrange, I 
have even known them among fhepherds, a 
clafs of men enjoying the pureft air, but be- 
coming nervous and hypochondriacal from an 
inactive folitary life, and a thoughtful mode of 
Spending time, and reading abftrufe fubjects. 

7. Lactation or Nurfing. This office of 
the mother to the child, if the dictates of Na- 
ture deferve attention, ought to be confidered 
as a very falutary duty ; for if we look to the 
natural ftate of mankind, we find every mother 
able to perform it. The child-bearing part 
of life is ufually healthy ; and weakly females 
have their health improved by becoming 
mothers. It muft therefore be owing to fome 
deviation from the eftablifhed rules of the 
animal economy, that fo many women are to 
be found unequal to this tafk. It is the duty 
of the hufband to encourage the wife in the 
exercife of this amiable attention to the infant; 
and if he prevents it, he rends afunder one of 
the ftrongeft ties of human affection. Yet 
we often fee mothers fo attached to the office 
of nurfe, as to view the weaning of their child 
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with horror: fuch feelings dignify human na- 
ture; what a pity there fhould be found ex- 
ceptions to their being general. 

It would appear to be the indication of na- 
ture, to fuckle the infant till it is nine months 
old, as correfponding with the time of gefta- 
tion. At this age the child is capable of tak- 
ing other nourifhment for its fupport. But 
when the mother grows too delicate and weak 
. for the office, it muft be weaned fooner. 
_ The complaints which are brought on by long 
fuckling, are much the fame with thofe that 
follow frequent abortions, and immoderate or 
irregular menftruation. They are all of the 
nervous clafs. As the regular peculiarity of 
the fex, is the beft teft of female health, fo 
the vicarious lactation may be confidered as a 
relief to the other organs, and thus beneficial. 
But when continued too long, the general 
frame is debilitated, and particularly the uterine 
fyftem. The ftrength of the woman is not 
reduced by affording nourifhment to the infant 
merely ; it is the fympathy which fubfifts be- 
tween the different organs that give birth to 
morbid feelings, and the ftomach and inteftinal 
canal with many others are quickly drawn in- 
to confent. | 
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Mothers who truft their children to hired 
svet nurfes, would do well to inform them. 
felves how far thefe women have weaned their 
own children with fatisfaction. Few mothers, 
among the decent orders of women, can be 
fuppofed to leave their offspring without 
regret ; and it may happen that the health of 
the other infant is liable to fuffer in the con- 
flict. Much pretended refinement often takes 
place about felecting a nurfe free of difeafe : 
but what {crutiny can fecure the fuckling a- 
gainft the bad effeéts of her paffions ; thefe 
muft frequently fow the feeds of future indif- 
pofition, that may not be difcovered till too 
late. A mild and ferene condition of mind 
mult be a valuable ingredient in the character 
ofanurfe; for which reafon the nervous con- 
ftitution fhould be avoided. On the whole, a 
hired nurfe is only a leffer evil, that can by 
no means repay the offspring for the want of 
the mother’s breaft. 

But nurfing mothers among the lower or- 
ders of women, if they remain with their fa- 
milies, are often badly nourifhed: and if they 
feed much on tea, are fubject to that fpecies of 
confumption that is denominated nervous. This 
is in fact a high degree of nervous exhautftion 
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and debility, attended with many of the moft 
painful fymptoms. * To keep the child at the 
breaft for 18 months or two years, cannot be 
done without injury to the mother’s health. 
Yet this practice is frequent, and muft be con- 
fidered as a fad alternative to prevent the 
quick increafe of a family. | 
8. Mifcarriages and premature labours, &c. 
Few mothers who have fuffered mifhaps during 
- pregnancy, efcape with impunity. All mif- 
carriages are attended with fome degree of 
danger, and much bad health is with juftice 
imputed to them. The wife who has pro- 
fpeéts of being a mother, muft undergo much 
mental diftrefs at being difappointed, indepen- 
dent of all perfonal hazard. This fpecies of 
anxiety is one great caufe of one mifcarriage | 
being fo apt to fucceed another, as the mind 
18 tremblingly alive to every fymptom that re- 
fembles the former. ‘This ftate naturally be- 
gets a nervous fenfibility, which too often 
creates imaginary fears when there are none 
real. Long and fevere labours, to which may 
be added fome of the difeafes of the puerperal 


* All wet nurfes ought to abftain from tea. Next to 
Spirits and malt liquors, it is moft hurtful to the fuckling. 
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eafon, are alfo to be confidered as a frequent 
fource of nervous diforders. Large evacua- 
Hons of blood at that period are known to in- 
duce the moft violent hyfteric paroxyfms and 
other convulfions ; hence thefe affections fo 
commonly follow floodings during labour and 
after it. | 

The changes which take place in the breaft 
and womb after the birth, very materially affect 
the general fyftem of nerves. Thefe evolu- 
tions are marked by increafed irritability, and 
fevers of the moft acute kind are liable to fu- 
pervene ; and point out the neceflity of a 
foothing regimen, tranquillity of mind, pure 
air, mild diet, open bowels, &c. If there is a 
hereditary predifpofition, nervous ailments will 
of courfe more readily appear, and be aggra- 
vated by all improper treatment. 

g. Climate. In the defcription of the in- 
habitants of a large town, I have mentioned 
perfons returned from the Eaft and Weft In- 
dies. Such perfons are remarkably fubject to 
the difeafes of which we now treat. The 
acute fevers of tropical climates in a particular 
manner affect the ftomach, bowels, and biliary 
fecretion. The yellow fever of the Welt In- 
dies derives its name, and part of its charac- 
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ter, from the exceflive flow of bile; whicly 
not only tinges the ferum of the blood, the 
urine, and i{kin, but in a manner inundates 
the inteftines. No pain or tenfion in the 
region of the liver, accompanies this un- 
ufual fecretion; and the bile is taken up 
by the abforbents, enters the circulation, 
and produces yellownefs of the furface, with- 
out any obftruction of the dutts as in jaun- 
dice, for the faces are highly bilious. ‘There 
feems to be little refemblance between this. 
endemic of the Weft, and the hepatitis of the 
Eaft Indies. I would therefore call it, as has 
been done by one of the beft writers on the 
fubject, Caufos.* In the hepatitis, an excef- 
five biliary fecretion is not mentioned. The 
Welt India fever is always rapid in its pro- 
grefs; but the liver difeafe of the Eaft is 
eften fo chronic in its form, as to fteal on 
imperfeet y. for months, without pain fuffi- 
cient to create uneafinefs. or alarm, though it 
' may at laft arrive at fuppuration. They both 
affect chiefly young robuft Europeans, new- 
comers, who live full, and drink freely of 
vinous liquors. ‘The fame modes’ of living, 


* Dr Mofeley on Difeafes of the Weft. Indies. 
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we know, create hepatic difeafes in England ; 
and the analogy extends to other pampered 
animals, as the domeftic fowl, turkey, and 
pig. Both difeafes leave the digeftive powers 
in a weakened condition; and there are few - 
who do not complain of a degree of dy{pepfia 
after thefe attacks. But in a multitude of 
cafes where I have been confulted, by perfons 
returned from India, it was doubtful to me, 
whether mercury exhibited as a remedy, or 
the difeafe itfelf, were to be moft blamed for 
the production of dyfpeptic affection. As far 
as I have been able to learn, from both writ- 
ten or verbal accounts, this complaint, fo fre- 
quent on the Coromandel coaft, ought to be 
treated with large bleedings, and copious ac- 
tive purgatives, in the very firflattack. The 
quantity of blood to be taken, I think, ought 
not to be regulated by rules laid down by 
fyftematic writers for the inflammatory fevers 
of this country; if it is done at the proper 
period, it. ought -to be infinitely larger. H 
thefe evacuations have been neglected, or 
fparingly employed, {uppuration, torpor, or 
infarGtion of the liver, to a certainty fucceed, 
which render the ufe of mercury indifpenfi- 
ble. Where the difeafe aflumes at firil the 
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chronic form, mercury is confidered the only 
remedy. The phrafe, “ chronic inflammation,” 
is a new term in medicine, and I think an im- 
proper one here. The lefs a€tive hepatitis is 
{till a febrile difeafe, only lefs marked; for 
how can we fuppofe purulent matter to be 
generated without thofe diftinguifhing pheno- 
mena that are charatteriftic of it. The mer- 
cury in this cafe, I fhould fuppofe to ac 
partly on the biliary pores and ducts, partly 
' on the circulation of the liver, but chiefly on 
the abforbents of that vifcus.. Thefe effects 
from mercury being fo well known, why con- 
tend for it as a fpecific, in this oriental difeafe ? 
It would therefore appear, that there is a 
period in hepatitis, when it is indicated 
and fafe; and as its ftimulant powers are fo 
evident, that muft be, when the fymptoms of 
active inflammation have fubfided. We thus 
fee how frictions in fome nervous conftitutions, 
muft be the moft eligible way to direé this 
medicine, as fome authors contend. Yet mer- 
cury, neverthelefs, at all times has a manife(t 
action immediately on the nervous fyftem; and 
if limits can be drawn to its exhibition in the 
- different ftages of hepatitis, care fhould be 
taken that the habit is not deftroyed by it, and 
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difeafes worfe than the original one produced. 
But if this treatment deferve all the encomiums 
which has been given it, how comes it that fo 
many return to this country labouring under 
the liver complaint, as they callit, after having 
repeatedly undergone the mercurial courfe. 
The confequences of tropical fevers, will 
however be in a great meafure prevented as 
the affufion of cold water gets into univerlal 
practice; and employed with the precautions 
directed by two great phyficians of the prefent 
day, my late lamented fnend Dr Currie, and 
my learned friend and neighbour Dr Jackfon. 
of the army. In the acute hepatitis it pro- 
mifes to be an effectual remedy. Much rea- 
foning has been employed on the caufe and 
treatment of fever; but no certain method of 
cure was ever given to mankind before the 
cold affufion. We can now readily admit 
that the fudden abftraGtion of a great quantity 
of heat, by the fhock, as it is called, diflevers 
Gn an inftant thofe affociated actions which 
conftitute the febrile phenomena ; or what is 
emphatically faid, to cut the fever off at once. 
The hepatitis of the Eaft Indies, as affecting 
an organ fo neceffary to the animal economy, 
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may have thus a large fhare in the production 
_of dyfpeptic complaints. 

"Phe effets of a warm climate on the hepatic 
fyftem, and producing a redundancy of bile, 
admit of much fpeculation. A warm fummer 
in this country has a fimilar effect : in fuch a 
feafon, cholera and dyfentery are common. — 
Exceflive heat may be regarded as it aéts on 
the nervous and fanguiferous fyftems. It 
powerfully increafes the fenfibility of every 
part; and renders the mind more fufceptible 
of pleafurable fenfations. The mufcular fibre 
becomes more irritable ; and what are called 
fpafmodic complaints, are more common in 
warm than in cold regions. Fevers alfo are 
more frequent than in Europe, in which the 
fkomach is much difeafed, and bilious vomit- 
ing with a yellow tinge of the tunica adnata, 
are attendant fymptoms. Infolation is the ef- 
feck of the rays of the fun in a perpendicular 
diretion, acting on the fenforium commune. 
The laft degree of debility, with bilious va- 
miting, indicates this affeétion ; juft as we ob- 
ferve fevere hurts or wounds of the head in- 
duce the fame fymptoms. Now we explain 
thefe fymptoms from the nice confent of parts ; 
they prove the ftrong fympathy with which the 
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chylopoeiti¢ organs, by their office, are linked 
with the functions of the brain. ‘The excetlive 
heat is an exhaufting power directly acting on 
the fenforium commune ; for compreflion of the 
brain from blood or other caufes, does not ex- 
cite the fame train of fymptoms. We there- 
fore draw the conclufion, that warm climates 
induce hepatic and f{tomach difeafes, by prima- 
rily affecting the nervous fyftem. As far as 
heat affects the circulation of the blood, it 
feems to have little effe&t in bringing on ner- 
. vous irritability, and is of inferior confideration 
in this inquiry. 

But while we blame the heat of the climate 
for the production of nervous and _ bilious 
difeafes among Europeans, we mutt alfo take 
into account their modes of living, fo injurious 
to health. The moft debilitating of all pleafures, 
is by them indulged to excefs,; and the paflion 
feems to grow from what it feeds on. High- 
ly feafoned food, the large ufe of vinous li- 
quors, and licentious manners, carry luxury to 
its utmoft pitch. The warmth of the climate 
is therefore not to be fingly blamed in engen- 
dering bilious and dyfpeptic complaints. 

If perfons who live in this way, remain in a 
tropical country till they pafs the meridian of 
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fife, and then return to Britain, they feldony 
enjoy good health. he caufe of this is obvi- 
ous. ‘They ought therefore, if convenient, to 
pafs thei firft winters in fome of the fouthern 
provinces of France, or in Spain or Portugal ; 
and thus accommodate the conftitution gradu- 
ally to the great change of temperature. 

Some diftrids of country that are low, 
{wampy, and fubject to fogs, commonly dif- 
agree with nervous and bilious people. And 
thofe feafons when the weather is variable, 
and liable to fudden tranfitions, are alfo hurt- . 
ful. Many of their fymptoms, particularly 
depreflion of fpirits, increafe under a cloudy 
atmofphere ; hence the glooms of November 
are proverbial for having this effect. 

10. Medicines. All nervous perfons are 
uncommonly fond of drugs; and they are the 
chief confumers of advertifed remedies, which 
they conceal from their medical friends. Among 
fome well-meaning people, this mordinate de- 
fire for medicine has frequently become of it- 
felf a difeafe. With many of them, phyfic 
to be ufeful, muft be clothed in myftery ; and 
the moment a difeovery is made of the compo- 
fition, the confidence is loft. Medical at- 
tendants have too often brought this punith- 
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ment on themfelves. Were they unanimous 
in combating the prejudices of mankind, by 
candour and opennefs of conduét, by a fair a- 
vowal of the imperfeGtions of their art, and the 
honeft confeffion that articles of Materia Me- 
dica, form but a {mall portion of its refources, 
they would not fo frequently fee their com- 
mands -difregarded, or learn that’ their com- 
pounds have been thrown out of a window. 
‘This is the only way in which I can account for 
fo many perfons of good fenfe and difcern- 
. ment, configning themfelves and families into 
the hands of impudent and illiterate quacks. 

It was the faying of a very fagacious profefs- 
or of medicine to his pupils, * young gentlemen, 
if your medicines fhould do no good, take care that 
they do no harm.*’? When attive medicines 
are long continued, and do not cure, it is very 
likely they may do mifchief. But the remedy 
_ that cures one difeafe, if injudicioufly adminif- 
_ tered, not unfrequently predifpofes the body, 
and paves they way to another malady. I fhall 
begin with 

Emetics. The exhibition of emetics is of. 


—* The fir Dr Rutherford, Profeflor of Medicine, 
in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 
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ten taken out of the hands of the medical 
profeflion ; and every good woman thinks her- 
felf competent to direct a vomit. Some peo- 
ple with delicate ftomachs are in the habit of 
taking. thefe articles, for every uneafy ftate of 
that organ, which is conftrued into a foul fto- 
mach, But nothing can more certainly tend 
to weaken, nay paralyze that vifcus. ‘The 
operation: itfelf is painful and unnatural; for 
the act of vomiting is to vert, and evacuate 
the contents of the ftomach the wrong way. 
/ ‘This cannot be done without médicines that 
are firft highly ftimulating : they pafs through 
the ftimulant ftage of the procefs firft; and 
when that-is over, the fibres of the ftomach 
being exhaufted for a time, ficknefs 1s the 
confequence, and vqmiting fucceeds it. ‘This 
nauléa is fometimes fo fevere, as to occafion 
fainting, and even convulfions; and the fre- 
quency of the pulfe during the operation is 
often {6 reduced as to give ferious caufe of. 
alarm ; and is at all times flower till the fick- 
nefs is overcome. Such are the fymptoms to 
be marked, during the emetic ¢flets of tarta- 
rized antimony, vitriolated zinc, vitriolated 
mercury, ipecacuanha, fquill, &c. If there- 
fore, this operation is too frequently reforted 
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to, what is to be expected but a weakened, 
mobile or torpid condition of the ftomach, 
and every organ that fills a link in the great 
chain of fympathy with it, The hurtful ef- 
fet is -alfo much increafed, by the copious 
draughts of warm water, taken to encourage 
the vomiting. 

At the time that James’s Powders were in 
general ufe, and when families were in the 
practice of taking that medicine as a preven- 
tive of fever, at ftated periods, weaknefs of 
ftomach and indigeftion were often traced to 
this caufe. Ignorant people are apt to confider 
many complaints, where the pulfe is quick, 
as fevers, and fly to improper remedies. 

But antimonial emetics require the utmoit 
caution in the exhibition to nervous people, 
and all who poflefs irritable bowels; fuch as 
dy{peptic and gouty; fevere cramps, hyfterics 
and diarrhea, too commonly follow. They 
likewife encourage eruCtation, and by invert- 
ing the gullets of fome people, a kind of ru- 
minating of the food takes place, a habit 
yery difagreeable and difgufting. When we 
reflect what a {mall portion of antimonial pre- 
paration is required to excite yomutings, we 
muft be convinced of its uncommon activity, 
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and that it acts immediately on the nerves of 
the ftomach. The fame guarded practice ap- 
plies to all the metallic oxides, when ufed as 
emetics. What may at feafonable times be a 
valuable remedy, may thus, by being impro- 
perly directed, have the moft baneful effects, 
Nervous patients are particularly fubje€t to 
a kind of rifing in the cardia, or upper ori- 
fice, a fort of inverted motion in fome of the 
mufcular fibres, with diftention, flatulence, 
and acidity, that create vat ficknefs. But to 
have recourie to vomits for relief, would only 
aggravate the complaint. Thefe perfons are 
alfo more eafily affe@ed by difagreeable ob- 
jects, and bad fmells, than others, which ha- 
rafs them not a little. As they grow ac- 
quainted with this frailty of their {tomachs, — 
they will rather {tudy to avoid the caufes, 
than truft to any article of medicine for relief. 
When conftant vomiting has been brought 
on, in nervous ftomachs, by whatever means, 
no complaint is more difficult to be reftrained : 
fome afflitting cafes of this kind have come 
within my knowledge, in young perfons, part 
of which terminated fatally. 
Purcatives. This clafs of medicines, 

hike the preceding, are too often directed by 
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improper judges of their fitnefs. But the 
greateft harm is done in infancy and child- 
hood, when parents run to the aid of phyfic 
for every trifling complaint, but chiefly for 
- clitaneous affections. It is immediately de- 
cided that thefe fpots are owing to bad hu- 
mours and foulnefs of the blood, and mutt be 
carried off by a purge. Such reafoning as 
this formerly prevailed among medical peo- 
ple; we cannot therefore be furprized that 
perfons not in the profeflion fhould full 
retain a little of the old leaven. Purgative 
medicines differ extremely from one another ; 
and if it is a nice point in medical practice to 
{uit the purge to the nature of the complaint 
and peculiarity of conf{titution, it muft be often 
dangerous to truft them in common hands. I 
was once called to vifit a farmer who had taken 
two ounces of faltpetre, inftead of Glauber’s 
falt. I found him in extreme pain about the 
ftomach, with ghaftly looks, an intermitting 
pulfe, and cold fweats. A few minutes longer 
would have been too late to fave him: by 
drinking plentifully of warm milk and water, 
and a brifk emetic, he was recovered. But 1 
have known fimilar cafes prove fatal. 
Confinement within doers, a uniform mode 
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of living, and fedentary habits, are fo com- 
monly met with, among perfons of the ner- 
vous temperament, that a conftipated ftate of 
body is a general condition of their difeafe. 
Hence the frequent recourfe to medicine for 
opening the bowels. Some of the moft draf- 
tic purgatives, fuch as aloes and fcammony, 
come at laft to be in .common ufe with them: 
This cuftom foon begets a habit ; when the 
bowels are brought to that torpor and ina¢ti- 
vity as never to be moved without the aid of 
a drug. The fenfibility. of the inteftines is 
thus, by degrees, worn out; the lacteals 
which take up the food, the mucous glands 
and exhalants that pour forth fluids, as well 
as the nerves and mufcular fibres, grow torpid: 
the confequence is the lofs of the periftaltic 
power, and the bowels are apt to run into 
inverted motion, and {pafmodic conftriction, 
till a fatal cholic, an intufception, iliac pal- 
fion, or cramp, clofe the fcene. Painful dif- 
eafes of the rectum, {chirrus, hemorrhoidal 
tumors, and fiftule, too often render life 
miferable, from this ill-condu€ted pra€tice. 
But if mercury, in thé form of calomel, or 
any other preparation of that metal, makes 
part of thefe habitual purges, the confequences 
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are always to be dreaded. Calomel is a favo- 
rite article with fome phyficians as a purga- 
tive, and from the minutenels of its dofe, very 
defirable to the patient. It alfo operates 
quickly and brifkly ; which, with nervous and 
dyfpeptic fubjects, is matter of great fatisfac- 
tion; for their odd feelings and fingular fen- 
fations within, give the fufpicion that they are 
full of obftructions and cannot be fufficiently 
evacuated. Yet fuch inftances of flow bowels 
are not to be confidered as depending alto- 
gether on a local affection. They are joined 
with a general {tate of the body, and only to 
be radically cured by correcting the original 
evil. Thus a long walk out of doors, and a 
little active exercife and recreation, will effect 
fometimes what large dofes of medicine are 
unable to perform. 

But mercury is the moft dangerous of all 
frequent purges; it fooner exhautts the irri- 
tability and vital power of the inteftines, than 
any other metallic oxide, except arfenic, It 
never fails in the end to add to the difeafe: it 
is peculiarly contra-indicated in the nervous 
temperament, from the mobile difpofition of 
herve; and its action on the bowels, very 
much refembles a ftate of dyfentery, by pro-_ 
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ducing the moft violent gripes and tenefmus. 
It thus frequently brings on prolapsus ani, a 
complaint to which weak bowels are liable, 
and efpecially women, who have experienced 
hard lahours, and borne a number of children. 

Many volumes have been written on dif- 
eafes, fuppofed to have originated from the 
ufe of mercury when given for the cure of 
lues venerea: vet ftrange to relate, its moft 
common confequences, dy{peptic and nervous 
affeGtions, are {carcely mentioned.* I firmly 
believe all the derangements which it occafions 
in the body, are fmall when compared with 
the injury to the nervous fyftem and digeftive 
powers. Some phyficians and furgeons even 
fly, in common cafes, to one of its moft dan- 
gerous preparations, bydrar. mur. and feem to 
overlook its ultimate effects on the conftitution. 
It has often been my lot to witnefs thefe ef- 


* A little tra@, “ on THE Use anp ABUSE OF 
Mercury,” has juft been publifhed by Dr Wilfon; in 
which he particularly notices its hurtful effects on the 
ftomach and inteftines. Iam glad to obferve, that his 
remarks are very much like my own. This effay ap- 
pears to be only a prelude to more extenfive difquifitions 
on the fubject; which I hope the learned author will 
follow up with his accuftomed ability. 
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fects in the practice of others: for. of ffty 
thoufand cafes of the venereal difeafe, which I 
have attended, I am convinced, that not one of 
the number ever required this acrid mercurial. 
Hemoptyfis ending in phthifis, was a frequent 
fequel to this treatment. 

It is well known that miners and workers 
of this metal in the various arts, are, after a 
certain time, fubje€t to the moft violent ner- 
vous afflictions, fuch as colics, epilepfies, 
cramps, tremors, &c. and the laft ftage of | 
thefe is palfy, in its moft hideous form. In 
the filver mines of Spain, in South America, 
where mercury is employed to feparate the 
gold, the poor flaves feldom live three years, 
from being expofed fo much to its fumes. 
Hence to be fent to the mines implies the laft 
degree of human punifhment. As the lues 
venerea extends in fociety, and the exhibition 
of mercury for its cure becomes every day 
more familiar with medical people, there is 
danger they forget they have in their hands 
one of the moft active mineral poifons, and 
extend its ufe to all thofe difeafes that refit 
other remedies. In the hands of the ignorant 
and indolent of the profeffion it has done in- 
calculable mifchief. The ignorant man is 
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neither capable of felecting ‘its proper prepara- 
tions for particular conditions of body, nor of 
knowing when-it is forbid’ and he is unable 
to difeern when it has done harm. The indo- 
lent among us, who give themfelves no care 
about the inveftigation of a diftemper, cannot 
be fit perfons to preferibe an article, that in- 
judicioufly given, may deftroy life. This re- 
matk does not merely apply to the vender of 
advertifed remedies; it comprehends many 
if private life, who, from deficient education, 
are not entitled to more confidence than the 
itinerant tribe. 

But there is a form of the difeafes of which 
we now treat, in which mercury is faid to act 
with undeniable efficacy ; namely, in what are 
called bilious complaints. : 

The term belongs to common language ; 
as fuch I have adopted it in my title; but it is 
not correct in a medical nomenclature. Some 
members of the profeffion, to improve our 
vernacular idiom, have thought proper to give 
thefe ailments the name of diver complaints, as 
that organ is faid to be their feat; but equal- 
ly undefined in a fcientific view as /Pomach 
complaints, fo long applied to difeafes of the 
digeftive powers. The phrafe dilious derives 
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its origin from that tinge of the kin fo often 
obferved in dyfpeptic perfons, who alfo occa- 
fionally pafs bile both upwards and down- 
wards. Now bile appearing in thefe fornis, 
being a natural fecretion made by the liver, is 
to be confidered as the effect, rather than the 
dire&t caufe of indifpofition. In the prefent 
day, a dy{peptic perfon no fooner complains 
of pain in the nght hypchondrium, than the 
liver is faid to be difeafed ; and a bilious fuf- 
fufion of the furface, is confidered an infalli- 
ble fymptom of the fame vifcus being affected; 
and the mercurial procefs 1s immediately com- 
menced. It is difgufting to hear this phrafeo- 
logy fo common in the mouths of medical 
people. It is well known that jaundice itfelf 
is even common enough during the mercurial 
treatment of lues venerea. 

‘We fhall learn from a defcription of the 
nervous temperament, that perfons fubject to 
indigeftion, to frequent difcharges of bile, and 
{fpafmodic affections of the chylopoeitic organs, 
are endued with uncommon delicacy and ir- 
ritability of the firft paflages ; and that this 
{tate is generally attended with great debility. 
Such a condition of the mufcular fibres, in the 
gfophagus, ftomach and bowels, with all the 
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canals which pour fluids into them, naturally 
makes the whole fubject to reverfed motions, 
irregular contractions, increafed fenfibility in 
one part, and deficient power, or torpor in 
another. The ftate of the liver itfelf will par- 
take of all thefe irregularities. Its fecretion 
will fometimes be fufpended, fometimes defi- 
cient. It will fuffer ftagnation in the biliary 
pores, and in all its duéts.. Even when it 
flows freely into the duodenum, it will at one 
place be collected in greater quantity than at 
another; fometimes retained, and at others 
flowing profufely ; and the flow or quicker 
motion of the bowels, will exhibit a proof of 
this inconftant paflage of the bile in the alvine 
difcharge ; in its colour, its confiftence, and 
feetor; while tranfient jaundice will alfo ap- 
pear. 

Vhe ducts may alfo be obftructed by biliary 
calculi, over which mercury has no power. 
Indeed dyfpeptic perfons are very fubject to 
thefe concretions, which are probably owing 
to fome difpofition in the bile itfelf. 

Thefe commotions wil] frequently bring on 
epileptic and hyfteric convulfions, violent 
cramps, and death. ‘The mind ftrongly fym- 
pathifes ; it is irritable, irrefolute, timid, def- 
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ponding, and fuffers more or lefs fuch derange- 
ment in its relation of things, and in its per- 
ceptions, as amounts to a degree of delirium. 
This conftitutes what, in common language, 
fome perfons call a bilious or nervous attack. 
This being our explanation of the biliary 
affeGtion of the nervous temperament, it muft 
be {training facts to the utmoft, to find any 
analogy between it and the hepatitis of the 
eaftern hemifphere. How indeed can any 
qualified obferver of the phenomena of difeafe, 
compare the full robuft habit of a young 
European, on the coaft of Coromandel, with 
the weakly and delicate nervous lady of our 
climate? Yet the analogy, monftrous as it 
is, in the practice of fome phyficians, has 
been faid to be correct; and dyfpeptic and 
hyfterical females, have on the faith of this 
doétrine, been tortured with mercurial courfes, 
till their very teeth have been in hazard of 
dropping from their fockets ; and this plan of 
treatment fometimes repeated, as the fymptoms 
were found to recur. | 
I hold it as an unqueftionable fact, that a 
peculiar predifpofition attends both difeafes ; 
and that local caufes excite both. It appears 
from many particular Symptoms, that a diredt- 
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ly oppofite {tate of the body prevails in the 
two complaints. How then can the fame 
medicine be indicated in both? The icterus is 
not characteriftic of hepatitis; nor is the capri- 
cious difpofition of the bowels, and the mental 
difquictudes of nervous affection, ever includ- 
ed in the account ofits fymptoms. The ana- 
logy therefore between hepatitis and the 
dyfpepfia of the nervous temperament, has no 
foundation in pathology, and leads to no ra» 
tional method of cure. That the liver may 
be enlarged in thefe difeafes, as well as from 
hepatitis, I readily admit: but fuch enlarge- 
ment muft be brought on in a very different 
manner. It muft be chiefly owing to the de- 
bility of the hepatic nerves ; by which means 
a torpor or kind of paralyfis takes place ; effu- 
fion of fome kind may then happen in the 
parenchyma of the liver, which the lymphatics 
are not able to carry off. What are called 
tubercles of the liver, are moft likely enlarged 
lymphatic glands and veflels; this may be 
another caufe of increafed fize. But it is pro- 
bable alfo, that the fecreted bile itfelf is fre- 
quently the caufe of the great bulk, from 
torpor of the pori biliari and ducts. _ I believe 
however in dy{peptic habits, that fuch increafed 
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fize of the liver is a rare difeafe ; and when it 
does happen, it ought to be confidered as an 
effet, not a primary caufe of indifpofition. 
If therefore, there is much nervous predifpofi- 
tion, mercury muft do a great deal of harm, 
and add to the mifchief. | 

Some perfons have an opinion, that mer- 
cury acts immediately on bilious affection, in- 
dependent of evacuation ; but this is fanciful. 
A. purge, in which calomel is combined with 
a cathartic, as it excites the duodenum in its 
paffage, it alfo urges into a@tion the different 
ducts which open into it; and the laft evacua- 
tions of a mercurial purge, are commonly bi- 
lious. This increafed a€tion may, by fympa- 
thy, go farther ; the pori biliarii may feel it, 
and perhaps ahi whole vifcus. Thus the liver 
may be purged, and excited to healthful ac- 
tion, But what one dofe or two may effect, 
a third and fourth may deftroy ; and by know- 
ing the conftitution of the patient, we fhall 
know when to ftop. And as cramps and 
{pafms, of the moft painful kind, are part of 
» thefe difeafes, fo mercurial purges, as I have 
_ often feen, run great hazard of bringing them 
on. But there are many purgative articles, 
that in thefe cafes, have all the good effects 
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of mercury, without the deleterious ones ; and 
they ought to be preferred. Very active ex- 
ercife will alfo, in many inftances, fuperfede 
the ufe of medicine; fo great is the power of 
agitating the abdominal vifcera, in promoting. 
the due flow of bile. 

The hepatitis of the Eaft Indies has been 
long confidered a ferious difeafe, and often fa- 
tal; and as it has feldom yielded to a mild 
treatment, the exhibition of mercury is jufti- 
fied. But it cannot be denied, although this 
medicine is chiefly to be depended on,.that even. 
in India it has done infinite harm to the contti- 
tution. I therefore embrace the opportunity of 
quoting the following paflage from the Edin- 
burgh: Medical and Surgical Journal, No. viii. 
p. 503. It is given without the writer’s 
name, but the cautions which it inculcates are 
of. fuch great value in practice, that even. 
anonymous authority renders it refpectable. 

Extract of a letter from a furgeon on the 
Madras eftablifhment, dated: the 22d O&ober,, 
1805.—* My laft letter from gave me. 
«¢ fad accounts of his-health. He is fuffering 
< much from exceflive ufe of mercury; and 
« has had, he fays, /pa/ins of the. diaphragm, 
<< and excruciating pains in his fain, bones, and. 
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“ head. \t may be news to you, that mer- 
** cury in this country, when given in too 
* large quantity, caufes fufferings more dread- 
“¢ ful than the difeafe for which it is a /pecific, 
“* aud experienced furgeons are cautious never 
“* to exceed in its erftployment. You afk 
** me if the erythema mercuriale is frequent 
“¢ with us? Very lately a brother furgeon 
*¢ here had a cafe of it in his hofpital which — 
** terminated fatally , and with the natives 
** who never can be made to cleath them- 
*“¢ felves fufiiciently, or almoft at all, when 
** under the ufe and influence of mercury, 
** this difeafe occurs frequently, and often 

“ proves deftructive.”’ 

If fuch are the effects of mercury in robuft 
conftitutions, and in a climate peculiarly fa- 
vourable to its adminiftration, what feverities 
are we not to expect in weak nervous bowels, 
and in a condition of atmofphere, that in de- 
{pite of every precaution, fo often throws its 
activity on the firft paflages ? It is to be hoped 
the advice given in this extract will not be 
loft on phyficians and furgeons, in England, 
who are fo apt to refolve every pathological 
difficulty, into a liver complaint; and pour 
_ I mercury ad infinitum. | 
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Mercury as a cathartic acts beft in conjuncay 
tion with jalap: a pill containing three grains 
of the latter to one fixth of a grain of the for- 
mer, purges moderately in a hale ftate of body. 
I may be told in contradiction to this, that a 
dram of calomel has been given to a child; 
and half an ounce to an adult, in a few days, 
without any bad effect. But, becaufe thefe 
patients were not deftroyed, is the heedlefs 
adminiftration of fo active a medicine to be 
juftified by fuch proofs? I have feen perfons 
furvive large dofes of corrofive fublimate mercu- 
ry and arfenic ; yet no judicious phyfician will 
compare thefe recoveries with the limited dofes 
of either article, adapted to the nature of tem- 
perament, and difeafed flate of his patient. 

Mercury being a medicine given in a great 
* yariety of preparations, has long been the chief 
ingredient in quack remedies. It is thus 
vended under the form of tineture, drop, 
powder, pill, &c. An article of materia medi- 
ca poflefling fuch activity in fome conditions 
of the living fyftem, may be capable of pro- 
ducing great and falutary changes. But in 
effecting thefe, certain premifes and indications 
are to be attended to, to juftify the exhibition : 
and the phyfician who does not ¢ ¢ himfelf 
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#the trouble to confider thefe circumftances, 
may perform the part of an executioner, 
Mercury being particularly hurtful where the 
{tomach and bowels are very irritable, is for- 
bid in gout and in the nervous. In thofe 
perfons, frictions of the ointment leffen the 
danger. Hence it is improper in women and 
children ; in thofe fubject to epilepfy, or other 
convulfions ; and in every one, who may be 
liable to fpafmodic complaints of any form. 
In flates of torpor and ftrength, it can be 
given with more fafety: it is fuppofed to be 
the beft remedy in glandular obftru@ion, if 
the attendant debility does not contra-indicate 
its ufe. But it is too often to be obferved, 
that thofe who make moft free with the exhi- 
bition of mercury, are the leaft qualified to 
guard againft its bad effects in improper cafes, 

Trefided a few years ago in a naval fea-port, 
where I was often confulted for ftomach and 
nervous complaints, by ladies, the wives and 
relatives of officers, and my other friends in the 
public fervice. Many of thefe females had 
been refidents in warm climates. The great 
refemblance which the cafes had to one an. 
other, excited no fmall degree of furprize at 


firft, tll I learned they had been all fub- 
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jected to a fimilar mode of treatment. In 
fhort, they had been patients of a phyfi- 
cian of extenfive practice in the neighbour- 
hood, who prefcribed mercury for every dif- 
eafe. Moft of thefe women, among whom 
were fome of great mental and perfonal ac- 
complifhments, had been kept for months or 
weeks under the influence of the medicine; 
with their throats, mouths, and tongues fo 
fwoln and excoriated, and the teeth fo loofe, 
as to confine them toa diet of flops. Thofe 
who had no ftomach complaints when they 
began this treatment, found them come on 
after it; and fuch as had been nervous and 
dyfpeptic before, felt all their ailments agegra- 
vated. ‘This phyfician not fatisfied with the 
milder preparations, made a common remedy 
of hydrar. mur. 

A practice not unlike to what I have juft 
related, made fome noife in our navy during 
the late war, A phyfician on a foreign fta- 
tion, took it into his head that all modern 
difeafes originated from Syphilis. It was in 
vain that officers and feamen pleaded in- 
nocence: if they were unconfcious of receiving 
infection themfelves, they were told it mutt 
come from their parents, fometimes to many 
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generations back. Few men could anfwer 
for their purity on thefe occafions: a mercurial 
courfe was therefore directed ; not for days or 
weeks, but for years; for there was no fafety 
but in continuing it at intervals through life. 
A medicine of the kind, employed on fuch 
terms, could not fail to do harm: fome of the 
moft unfortunate ftomach affeGions which ever 
came under my care, owed thei caufe to this 
treatment ; a few valuable men were brought 
to the grave by it, in the circle of my own ac- 
quaintance, where I fufpected a {chirrous pylo- 
rus. 

Mercury exhibited in quantity, either by the 
mouth or by friction, very quickly excites an 
artificial fever, ufhered in by chills, fhivering, 
and a hot ftage. The pulfe becomes frequent, 
at firft full, but latterly weaker and quicker : 
want of appetite, naufea, and often vomiting, 
commence ; reftleffnefs and night fweats fuper- 
vene; the body bears the cold air ill; head-ach 5 
fetid breath; the bowels are commonly oppreff- 
ed with flatulence, fevere twitches, purging, 
tenefmus, and even bloody ftools; to thefe 
fymptoms, debility and emaciation fucceed; the 
tongue, mouth, and throat, inflame, fwell, STOW 
painful, and ulcerate, and the faliva is poured 
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forth in a continual ftream. During thefe effects 
of mercury on the body, the mind becomes 
irritable and unequaly but generally low-fpirit- 
ed; and after fometime, exhibits all .thofe 
feelings, ufually called nervous, inducing the 
hyfteric affection, convulfions, and frequently 
the epileptic paroxyfm itfelf. It is therefore 
plain, that in the nervous temperament, all the 
phenomena now defcribed, muft appear with 
greater violence, as is obferved in children and 
women, and in all who have weak bowels. 
The conftitutions of children, in point of 
debility and irritability, approach to the female 
habit of body: the nervous power is liable to 
irregular motions ;_ eafily affected by ftimuli, 
and prone to convulfions. Hence mercury is 
apt to have dangerous effects upon them. 
With fome medical people, as well as parents, 
this medicine is much employed as a vermi- 
fuge: it has the advantage of being eafily dif- 
suifed, and if joined with a purgative, acts 
very brifkly, and commonly brings away 
many of thofe vermin. But worms being 
only the confequence of a weak condition of 
bowels, mercury, inftead of correcting the 
caufe, tends ftill more to debilitate the firft 
paffages when continued long, and lays the 
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foundation for much ill health. I fhall touch 
on this part further, in the treatment, as being 
intimately connected with my inquiry. In the 
mean time, I cannot fufliciently reprobate the 
conduct of fome perfons in high life, who per- 
mit their names to be publifhed in the hand- . 
bills and advertifements of an illiterate quack, 
whofe worm medicine is known to be mercury, 
and liable to be given in very unequal dofes, 
from the nature of the compofition. 

About twenty years ago, two children of a 
friend of mine, took calomel from the family 
apothecary, for worms. The exact dofe in 
which it was given I do not recollect; but the 
motions which it produced were innumerable. 
The family, during this procefs, were all at 
once alarmed, .by the fingular noife which the 
children made in their throats, with an unufual 
change of countenance and caft of the eyes ; 
which were quickly followed by violent agita- 
tions and contortions of body, and laftly con- 
vulfions. Ina few days thefe odd complaints 
difappeared, as the effects of the mercury 
abated: but the apothecary thought proper to 
repeat the calomel, obftinately contending 
that the fits were mere affectation, and not to 
be imputed tothe megicine. The fame effects 
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however appeared after the fecond exhibition ; 
the evacuations were not lefs profufe and debi- 
tating, and the convulfions more frequent and 
fevere. ‘The moment one child was feized, 
the other was affected in like manner: fo cer- 
tain was this kind of nervous fympathy, that 
there was a neceflity for feparating them, that 
thay might not fee or hear one another, and 
the fits went gradually off. One of tHem, a: 
young lady, has been long a martyr to the 
moft painful nervous complaints; and I can- 
not help thinking that much of this indifpofi- 
tion was brought on by this vermifuge procefs. 

This numeral, after long ufe, befides ex- 
haufting the nervous energy, is known to af- 
fect the bones, and render them friable, juft 
as they are found in rickets. and in old age. 
A poifon fo fubtle and active, thus confumes 
the vigor of body, and brings on premature 
fenility. Thofe hideous effects are moft pro- 
bably produced by the mercurial oxide firft 
depraving the digeflive powers, preventing 
aflimilation of the chyle, and vitiating fanguifi- 
cation. On the whole, while mercury is capa- 
ble of great good in the hands'of the fagacious 
phyfician, when indifcriminately ufed by the 
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ignorant of the profeffion it muft do incalcula- 
ble mifchief. 

Brrrers and aromatics. ‘Thele articles 
when well timed and directed with judgement, 
are valuable medicines in treating the difeafes 
now under difcuffion, But like many of the 
other good things in life, are too often mil- 
applied, and thus tend to confirm what they 
were meant to remove. I here ufe the term 
bitters in a greater latitude than is commonly 
done by writers on the materia médica, and 
include the celebrated Peruvian bark, and 
thofe fubftances which are allied to it, either 
in their effects or fenfible qualities. Their 
office is to f{trengthen and ftimulate. The 
cinchona (bark) itfelf is a medicine, now-a- 
days in fuch general ufe, that there are few 
difeafes to be met with in this country, where 
it is not given at one period or another; and 
it is to be found in every family medicine 
cheft. An article poflefling fo much attive 
quality in the human body, as to be capable 
of fufpending a fevere ague-fit, cannot be 
deemed a paflive remedy, or what ought to be 
trufted in every perfon’s hands. The phar- 
maceutical treatment of cinchona is alfo wor- 
thy of confideration. I refer the reader to the 
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incomparable work, called the new Edinburgh 
Dilfpenfatory, by Door Duncan, junior. 
When duly prepared, and fuited to the condi- 
tion of ftomach, its powers are invaluable ; 
whereas adminiftered in an improper form, it 
may have moft baneful effets. It is recom- 
mended by fome authors in dofes fo large, that 
in our practice were never feen expedient, or 
the ftomach capable of retaining them. It is 
therefore to be fufpeéted, that in certain dif- 
eafes, pain, ficknefs, and vomiting fuper- 
vene its ufe, and that the effects of oppreffion 
about the ftomach after a large dofe, have not 
unfrequently brought on fuch a degree of tor- 
por, as to terminate in death. On the coaft 
of Africa, where intermittents aflume a more 
aggravated form than ever feen in Europe, I 
always found, upon an average, fix drams of 
- the powder given in eight dofes, for four 
hours before the acceflion of the cold ftage, 
at half an hour’s interval, have more effect 
than eighteen drams given in twenty-four 
hours before the fit. This was a great faving 
of the medicine, which is worthy of attention 
by naval or military furgeons on foreign 
{tations. | 


Nothmeg in the: practice of phyfic can be 
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more irkfome than to fee a poor patient ftrug- 
gling to get over his bitter potion; it ought at 
leaft to caution the phyfician againft an unne- 
ceflary allowance of medicine, for it muft of- 
ten defeat its purpofe. When convalefcent 
myfelf of fever in the Weft Indies, I was or- 
dered a dofe of bark every hour; but fuch 
was my averfion to the medicine, and fuch the 
irritable ftate of my ftomach, that the fourth 
dofe always brought on ficknefs and vomiting, 
by which the whole was difgorged. I tried 
from day to day, to go on with my quantum ; — 
it was all in vain; and at laft the very fight of 
bark made me fick. If fuch a fchool cannot | 
teach a phyfician fympathy, I know not how 
it is to be done. — | 
_ Thofe articles, more ftriGtly called bitters, 
require {till more caution in the exhibition, as 
poflefling the power of exhaufting the excita- 
bility of the ftomach by long ufe. They im- 
pede fermentation in the prime via, and cor- 
rect acidity ;  thefe they effect chemically, 
When long continued, as in the hiftory of the 
Portland powder for gout, they are faid to 
produce palfy and dropfy, and every fpecies 
of nervous debility. There muft therefore be 
a period when the good effects ceafe, and 
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which careful obfervers will mark. If dark 
and bitters are medicated by alcohol, in the 
the form of tincture, it is obvious the hurtful 
effects, after a certain time, muft be inevi- 
table. 

The aromatic fubjtances, among which may 
be reckoned all the {pices and volaule oils ufed 
in either diet or medicine, by repetition be- 
come hurtful to the ftomach, whether as con- 
diments, with food, or to cover the difagree- 
able flavour of fome articles. Thefe fub- 
{tances have, therefore, a limited time, to do 
good, that their ufe may not become habitual. 
‘There is always fomething wrong in thofe 
{tomachs which hanker after hot ingredients : 
when thefe perfons are ferved with watery 
preparations of medicine, they complain that 
they are too cold, and difagree with them ; 
but the moment a {piritous tincture is fubfti- 
tuted, there is little danger of its being refufed. 
It is the duty of every honeft phyfician to re- 
fift thofe cravings of his patient, and to en- 
deavour all in his power to correct hurtful 
propentities. | 

ViceraBLe Acips.. It is a well known 
fact, how much thefe acids weaken the or- 
gaps of digeftion, They are often: drank 
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clandeftinely by corpulent young women, to 
correct obefity, that they may preferve their 
fhape. This is always accomplifhed at the 
expence of health: cramps and pains. of the 
ftomach, morbid acidity, and eructations, 
bowel complaints, fallownefs of complexion, 
nervous head-achs, fainting fits, amenorrhea, 
fluor albus, ftrangury, &c. follow this prac- 
tice, and death frequently happens. All per- 
fons fubje& to indigeftion, the gouty and 
hyiterical, know well from experience, the bad 
effects of native vegetable acids. They may be 
fuppofed to act directly on the fibres of the 
ftomach: but if they att chemically on the 
gaftric juice and bile, they cannot fail of 
vitiating the chyle, preventing the affimilation 
of the different inteftinal juices, and thus de- 
praving the nourifhment. But it may alfo be 
fuppofed, if not in fome degree certified, that 
in paffing the glands of the mefentery, they 
caufe obftru€tion and enlargement of thefe, 
give a difpofition to icrophula, and otherwife 
injure the whole habit. Vegetable acids have 
thus a directly oppofite tendency to the mine- 
ral acids,. fuch as the fulphuric, muriatic, and 
nitric, all of which have a fhare of reputation, 
in {lates of weakened digeftion. 

Narcotics. ‘Thefe include ardent fpirits, 
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opium, and all thofe articles commonly called 
anodynes, hypnotics, paregorics, &c. fuch as 
lactuca, bang, belladonna, hyofciamus, laurus 
cerafus, cicuta, &c. Of the effects of ardent 
{pirits, in producing ftomach and nervous 
complaints, I have treated largely in my 
Effay on Drunkennels, to which I refer 
the reader.*- All the articles now enume- 
rated, act very much alike on the human 
body. In {mall quantities, they induce vigor, 
activity and ftrength, and an increafe of 
mufcular power throughout the frame ; at the 
fame time are felt ferenity, pleafure and 
courage of mind. [In larger dofes they bring 
on fleep, ftupor and delirium ; and when car- 
ried to the utmoft quantity, infenfibility, apo- 
plexy and death. It is of littke moment in 
this inquiry, whether narcotics ought to be 
confidered as directly or indire@tly {edative. 
They are forbid in all inflammatory difeafes, 
where they certainly do harm in the firft 
ftage: they generally eccafion conftipation, 
but hyofciamus has a laxative quality. When 
long continued, they are known to weaken 
the nervous fyftem in a furprizing degree; 
difpofing to amentia, epilepfy, palfy, tre- 
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mors, convulfions, melancholy, madneis, &c. 
No fubftances in nature more certainly injure 
the powers of digeftion, and bring on all the 
fevere fymptoms of nervous infirmity. This 
effect of narcotics, is moft likely primarily de- 
rived from the nerves of the ftomach, with 
which they come firft in conta@, and from 
thence extended to the other vifcera. Where 
there is a predifpofition, or hereditary nervous 
temperament, or gout, the permanent ufe of 
‘them is ftill more quickly hurtful: in fuch 
{tates of the body, they ought, like vinous 
{pirits, never to be prefcribed but from necefli- 

ty. | 
Opium, the nobleft attribute of medicine, fo 
calculated by its powers to fweeten life, and 
fufpend pain, when all earthly comforts avail 
nothing, has its limits in doing good. Itisa 
misfortune when it comes to be difpenfed by 
injudicious hands; for it is often prefcribed by 
the moft ignorant, in difeafes where it is for- 
bid. The bodily complaints of the human 
race, when enervated by luxury and refine- 
ment, feem to produce more acute pain, at 
lea{t the temperate man is obferved to bear fick- 
nefs with more patience and refignation, than 
thofe accuftomed to indulgence. The fpirits 
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are apt to flag, as if the mind had no refting 
place. Opium alone gives relief, though it 


mutt feed the difeafe. Such perfons feem to 


compound with their phyfician for found nights 
and days of eafe; andif he does not comply, 
he muft be changed. Hard is the tafk impofed 
on the medical attendant; he muft obey, or 
ftarve. The night draught thus becomes fa- 
miliar in the family: the fervant goes to the 
apothecary for it with as little ceremony as he 
buys kitchen falt. He fees the fhop boy count the 
drops into the phial, and when he gets home, 
narrates the compofition of the placebo to the 
cook and the nurfemaid. Not adomeftic in the 


houfe but foon learns what a fine thing lauda- 


num is; and mafter fwears he can get no reft 
without it. 

If fuch things did not exift, how comes it 
that feven young women in this neighbourhood, 
within the laft three years, fhould have known 
that a large dofe of this tinGture will kill. Two 
of the number effected their purpofe. I was 
called to vifit another in conjunétion with Mr 
Elliot: fhe had f{wallowed twelve drams of 
laudanum; but I arrived before it had been 
twenty minutes in her ftomach, and by plenti- 
ful dilution with vinegar and water, followed 
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by an active emetic, the bad effects were pre- 
vented. I remained in the houfe till I was 
certain that every drop of the opium was dif- 
charged, and fhe did well. It appeared that 
thefe poor girls had become the dupes of de- 
figning men, and called for death to end their . 
fufferings. ‘Thus the dofe.of opium concludes 
what was begun in the circulating library. A 
little more fecrecy and difcretion are certainly 
wanting in the general ufe of this dangerous 
narcotic. 

But there is reafon to believe, that even 
medical men themfelves, have of late, entered 
too eafily into the indifcriminate ufe of opium. 
He mutt be a fhort-fighted phyfician that does 
not calculate upon the ultimate effects of his 
prefcription : it is a weak excufe for getting 
guit of the importunities of a patient, by com- 
plying with an improper requeft, that may af- 
ford temporary eafe, at the expence of per- 
manent health. In the nervous temperament 
it is particularly hurtful. I am acquainted 
with numbers of ladies that feel fuch horror 
at taking it, as nothing can equal; andin 
every illnefs they may labour under, con- 
{tantly warn the medical vifitor about giving 
it, as no difeuife can make it agreeable to them. 

$2 
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But, when opium happens to be foothing to 
weak nerved people, from their quick fenfations,. 
it is apt to be the more craved for, and con- 
verted into habit. ‘The langour and dejection 
which follow its operation pave the way for 
the'repetition of the dofe, till general debility 
fucceeds. In fuclr conftitutions, the exhibi- 
tion of opium ought never to take place on 
flight occafions. Midwives, nurfes, and other 
perfons out of the medical profeffion, who 
difpenfe laudanum at random, ought to be 
folemnly warned againft it. 

The opium-eaters in Turkey, are the moft 
pitiable objeGts-in fociety. Their fqualid looks 
and emaciated bodies, after a long eourfe of 
this narcotic, evince how fatal its ufe is to the 
digeftive organs, and how it prevents the due 
affimilation of nourifhment. On diffection, 
the fume effects appear in the {ftomach, liver, 
and bowels, which follow a long courfe of 
ardent fpirits. Like the dram-drinker alfo, 
when deprived of his wonted cordial, they are 
languid, faintifh, low-fpirited, nervous, and 
feeble. ‘Fheir limbs totter under them ;. their 
heads and hands tremble, and the very wind 
is in danger of overfetting them. Their facul- 
ties feem exhaulted, the memory fails, and. 
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the only remnant of intelle& which they pof. 
_ fefs, appears in the frightful accounts which 
they give of their horrors, and the hypochon- 
driacal glooms with which they are infefted. 
No form of difeafe exhibits exiftence under 
a more deplorable fhape than the opium-eater 
and dram-drinker. There is great reafon for 
fufpicion, that this drug is daily getting more 
into ufe as a cordial, and privately confumed 
by numbers of perfons. It is well adapted, 
from its preparation in tin@ture, to be carried 
about, and drank at pleafure. Its exhilirating 
quality creates a momentary heaven for minds 
who find nothing but guilt and defpair in their 
own reflections : hence it has grown fo general 
in fafhionable circles. I am alfo of opinion 
that many fudden deaths are in the prefent 
times, oceafioned by this drug, without excit- 
ing the leaft fufpicion of its being taken. 
Thofe who accuftom themfelves to the narco- 
tic article called bang, in the Eaft Indies and 
in the Turkifh dominions, are faid to perith 
under difeafes fimiliar to thofe of the opium- 
eater. 

Tobacco is another narcotic in common 
ufe.  Perfons who are in the habit of 
chewing, fnuffing, or fmoking this Indian leaf, 
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are not aware, that a few grains of it taken 
into the ftomach, caufe fudden death. Nay © 
the fmoke of it injected into the rectum, has 
frequently proved fatal. It powerfully acts 
on the neryous fyftem, deftroys the fenfibility 
of the {tomach ; and it is obferved that thofe 
who devour it in great quantity, die of apo- 
plexy, palfy, and dropfy. 

Porsons. All kinds of poifon, fo called, 
whether taken from the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom, if not immediately fatal, 
weaken or deftroy the functions of the ftomach, 
derange the nervous fyftem, and bring 
on nervous difeafes; fo certainly are the di- 
geltive organs the firft to fuffer, and ftand 
from their office as centinels of life. 

Buerpinc. Numbers of perfons labour- 
ing under nervous debilities, attribute the firft 
appearance of their malady to large bleedings, 
or evacuations of blood from other caufes. 
No fact is better known to the medical ob- 
ferver than that frequent convulfions are 
a common confequence of the large lofs of 
blood. The nice connection between the cir- 
culating and nervous fyftems, cannot be well 
explained, but they act reciprocally on one an- 
other. It is equally clearly afcertained, that 
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men or women of the nervous temperament, 
bear the lofs of blood ill. Indeed it feldom 
or never happens, that their difeafes indicate 
the practice: when done, it has ‘commonly 
been through the ignorance of fome {tupid 
attendant. Abortions, and fevere floodings 
after child-birth, are often traced as the be. 
ginning of painful and lingering nervous af. 
fections, that fometimes remain for life. 
REFLECTIONS oN Mepicines. Phyficians 
having wifely drawn the line between medi- 
cine and diet, the former can only be indi- 
cated in fome of the difeafed conditions of the 
body. ‘There are a multitude of articles in 
materia medica, beyond what I have thought 
proper to animadvert on here, poflefling equal 
activity to thofe enumerated. Some of thefe 
may be fuppofed to have a chemical agency 
on both the folids and fluids; while others 
appear to act more immediately on our fen- 
tient parts. It is evident, then, from the moft 
accurate obfervations, that fuch fubftances 
ought to be exhibited with great caution, and 
their operations watched with the moft punctual 
attention. Many of the metallic falts, the mineral 
acids, all the alkalis, fome of the neutral falts, 
and many fimple remedies taken from the ve- 
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getable kingdom, are of this defcription. ‘The 
niceft ftudy of the phyfician muft be that at 
the bed-fide of his patient; in obferving the 
phenomena of difeafe; developing the genius 
of a diftemper; unfolding peculiarities of con-, 
{titution ; feleting medicines for thefe indica- 
tions of cure, and difeerning their aétion and 
appreciating their power, that he may be en- 
abled to proceed on the fame plan of treat- 
ment, or. adopt another. Nature has endow- 
ed fo few minds with that fuperior intelligence 
of being equal to this tafk, that we cannot be 
furprized when told, that medicine is fill in 
many refpects “* @ comectural art.’ Where 
men do not all poflefs the fame fagacity, culti- 
vated talents, and extenfive acquirements, 
they muft think and reafon differently, on fub- 
jects which bear no refemblance to other hu- 
-man purfuits; and concerning which no ap- 
peal can be made, without overftepping the 
bounds which divine Providence has prefcribed 
for the ingenuity of mankind. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


Influence of thefe difeafes on the charaéter of na- 
tions, and on domeftic happinefs. 


Ir is a fact fully confirmed in the hiftory 
of mankind, that a fimilarity of manners has 
marked all nations, in their progrefs from 
rudenefs to refinement; in their rife and in 
their decline. An infant ftate is commonly 
poor: but from intercourfe with its neigh. 
bours, it learns the advantages of a change of ~ 
produce and commodities; and this traffic 
foon gives {pring to ingenuity, and birth to 
adventure. Amid{t its articles of utility, it 
alfo imports fome that are fhowy and elegant : 
the arts of inventing new fources of gain, be- 
ing natural to the human mind, gradually ex- 
tend ; till luxury in all its fhapes, appears in 
the manners, amufements, and government of 
every commercial people. ‘The arms of impe- 
rial Rome fubdued the world ; and made that 
city the emporium of wealth and grandeur, 
drawn from all other nations. Luxury, crimes 
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and irreligion, were foon the confequences of 
power overgrown, and riches unbounded. 
And this haughty, wicked people, when 
they had loft their moral virtue and digni- 
ty, and with thefe, their phyfical ftrength, 
became a prey to barbarous hordes; who, 
undebauched by refined pleafures, found the 
enervated Romans an ealy conqueft. Let 
Great Britain look to this example. The 
Eaft and Welt Indies at this moment, are 
a theatre of oppreflion and flavery, to gorge 
her with commercial wealth; and a diftrict 
ef Africa, larger than Europe, is made a field: 
of blood, to purchafe the natives for cultivat- 
mg her colonies, whofe produce only tends to 
weaken her manly character, and overwhelm — 
her with nervous infirmities ! 


The rife and fall of a large commercial 
town, may be taken as an example of a na- 
tion. From a few fifhermen’s huts, on fome 
river, or arm. of the fea, it gradually extends 
and improves, till the exchange for bufinefs, 
and the theatre for amufement, become its or- 
naments. A narrow port is by degrees, 
widened into a capacious harbour: and the 
warehoufe, manufactory and fhop, increafe in 
proportion, till wealth and elegance dazzle in 
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every lane and alley. The coffee-houfe, the 
inn, and the tavern, grow neceflary appendages 
to bufinefs and pleafure: the morning begins 
with a bargain, and the evening clofes 
with a banquet. Then the rout commences, 
to teach the young the arts of gaming: and 
the midnight mafquerade initiates them into the 
wiles of intrigue. The not difturbs fleep ; 
the drunkard is feen ftaggering home, in dan- 
ger of robbery and death ; and the woman of 
the town, deferted by her deftroyer, is feeking 
reprifals, and looking for prey in the ftreets. 
Now the hofpital and bedlam appear in the 
fuburbs; the firft to receive the poor, fick, 
and lame; and the other to confine the more 
wretchedin mind. ‘The phyfician and apothe- 
cary are feen gliding in their chariots, with 
retinues fometimes not much like men who 
are converfant with human affliction, and en- 
riched by the luxuries and vices of their fel- 
low mortals. Morals and health are alike | 
committed in this vortex of wealth and diffipa-, 
tion. The induftrious man who began the 
world with a capital of fifty pounds, who rofe 
at five, and went to bed at nine, who dined 
on a plain jot and pudding, and drank no- 
thing ftronger than table beer, does not find a 
T2 
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fortune of fifty thoufand pounds exempt him 
from gout and nervous torments. A crouded 
population multiplies all contagious maladies, 
but efpecially fevers of the worft kind. Fa- 
fhionable pleafures, fuch as towns only exem- 
plify, are a fruitful fource of weaknefs and 


pain: and drunkennefs and mercurial courfes, - 


of themfelves, produce more wretchednefs and 
diforders, than the whole natural infirmities of 


life. Under thefe circumftances, the human / 
frame muft degenerate in both body and mind, 


as we fee in modern Egypt, Turkey and Italy. 
Thus flourifhes the commercial town or ftate, 
till its wealth and effeminacy weigh it down; 
when it falls like Tyre or Alexandria, like 
Corinth and Carthage, to be a retreat to rob- 
bers, and a den to wild beafts. 

As we analyze the manners of fociety, and 
{crutinize thofe caufes which lead to the dif- 
eafes of which we treat, we obferve their ope- 
ration and influence to be very general, and 
daily increafing. Commercial Britain, en- 
viched by manufacture and colonial wealth, 
when compared with her barbarous {tate, does 
not exhibit a nobler fpirit of independence, or 
fhow more fortitude in oppofing French inva- 
fion, than what was done nineteen hundred 


cea ad 
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years ago, by our forefathers, in repelling 
the Roman legions. |Our invaders were 
then obliged to build ftrong walls and ram- 
parts to fhelter them from the Britons: * but 
modern Britons have erected Martello towers, 
projected the inundation of Effex, and hoard- 
ed up the current gold coin, as tokens of 
being afraid of the French. Thefe alarms are 
to be confidered as fo many fymptoms of a 
nervous temperament appearing in our nation- 
al character. Britain had no fhips to oppofe 
the landing of Julius Czfar; but at this mo- 
inent fhe has a navy capable of fighting the 
whole fleets of Europe united; yet fhe trem- 
bles at a flotilla of cock-boats. It is that 
puddle of corruption, the Stock Exchange ; 
that Delphi of Plutus, where ftock-brokers 
pay their vows, and expound prophecies, that 
has filled the nation with degenerate fears, ap- 
prehenfion, and hypochondriacifm. Europe 
has been faved by the Britifh navy from the 
fangs of French tyranny; yet fhameful to 
be told, after the fleets of France have been 
annihilated, we are now to be affailed by three 


ai 


* The walls of Adrian and Severus, 
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thoufand wherries, manned with blue devils / * 

If I am altogether correct in faying, that the 
nervous temperament is hereditary, and_there- 
fore the difeafes which depend upon it, liable 
to be extended to the offspring, they mutt 
multiply in prodigious proportion. . They ap- 
pear in the prefent age to have acquired that 
growth, which nothing but a general revo- 
lution in all ranks of fociety can check. I 
may be told, that thefe difeafes are not very 
dangerous, and very feldom produce death ; 
and it may be added, the bills of mortality 
do not juftify my conclufions. Thefe argu- 
ments are eafily anfwered. It is true, death is 
feldom put down to nervous diforders: but 
if conftant pain, mental difquietude, and ap- 
prehenfion of dying, are to be confidered as 
evils in this {tage of exiftence, then are nerv- 
ous afflictions to be held as the chief caufe of 


* The gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, as they deno- 
minate themfelves, are projecting great things from the 
congueft of Buenos Ayres. Spain, humbled, degrad- 
ed, pillaged by an imperial cut-throat, is almoft blotted 
out of the map of Europe; which fhe owes to the gold 
and filver brought from the new world. Yet thefe 
genilemen feem to entertain no fears for the like fate hap- 
pening to Great Britain. Such is the patriotifm of 
money-lenders ! 
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them. And it is to be remembered, that the 
moft frightful part of the catalogue of dif- 
eafes, fuch as apoplexy, palfy, madnefs, me- 
lancholy, epilepfy, convulfions, cholic, iliac 
paflion, atrophy and dropfy, are often ufhered 
in by nervous affection, before they aflume 
their own charaéter and fhape. Phyfical | 
{trength of body cannot be long preferved 
under enervating modes of living: the ftature | 
and the mind muft both diminifh and dege-— 
nerate. The poet fays, fortes creantur fortibus | 
et bonis ; and very aptly adds, 


, nec imbellem feroces, 


Progenerant aquile columbam. Hor. 


An eminent fenator, Sir John Sinclair, has 
lately made fome noble attempts to regenerate 
the phyfical ftrength of the country, by re- 
calling mankind to agricultural life. His in- 
ftitution of a fociety for that purpofe, under 
the authority of parliament, has already had 
confiderable effect. Many noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, of great landed property, have fecond- 
ed thefe patriotic views, and turned their at- 
tention to this national object: a fpirit of 1m- 
provement has appeared in every county, and 
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is daily increafing. No man who pofflefles the 
{malleft {park of love for his country, but 
muft wifh full fuccefs to the undertaking. 
No truth in political economy is better proved, 
than that a nation of fedentary people, can 
never be a nation of heroes. We might in- 
deed preferve all our manufacturing eftablifh- 
ments, and moft of the fine arts, during the 
degeneracy of phyfical courage: but could 
an army of man-milliners defend the Britifh 
iflands again{ft the rufhans of Bonaparte ? * 
The puny inhabitants of Italy and Indoftan, 
are finer fpinners of filk and cotton than 
Englifhmen, becaufe they are ftrangers to all. 
the mafculine virtues. Let us therefore be- 
ware how we extol too much the effeminate 
labours of the fpindle and the loom. A com- 
mercial people merely, can never be.an inde- 
pendent nation. They owe to foreigners the 
confumption of their manufactures ; and when 
thefe chufe to do without them, or to buy 
them elfewhere, fuch a people muft become 
bankrupts in finance. ‘The glory and fecurity 
of the United Kingdom, mult be to blend 
thefe purfuits, agriculture and commerce, in 
the national character. 


* Non his juventus orta parentibus, &c. Hor. 
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From the imperfe& ftate of medical hifto- 
ries, which have come to us, from the early 
ages of the world, we are left much in the 
dark, how far luxurious living and effeminate 
cuftoms, affected the health of nations. We 
are told of their vices and debaucheries arifing 
to éxcefs; and thefe feem to have generally 
been forerunners of their fall and decline. 
When the form of republican government in 
Rome, yielded to the tyranny of the Cefars, 
with it the republican virtues gave way to the — 
vicés of courts; and the Romans, foon after, 
loft their character for military prowefs. It is 
therefore but fair to infer, that the faculties 
of foul, and the vigour of body, underwent 
immediate changes; and that a train of dif- 
eafes of a peculiar caft, fprung up among this 
debafed people. Hence the modern enervat- 
ed inhabitant of Italy muft be very unlike 
the ancient warlike Roman. The youth 
of the one is fpent in learning mufic, painting 
and frippery: the other was early trained to 
bear fatigue, hunger, thirft, running, leaping, 
{wimming, &c.  Difeafes of the fame clafs, 
could not therefore exift, in conftitutions fo 
different in habit and predifpofition. The rural 
life alfo occupied a confiderable portion of time 
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with the Roman worthies of the old republic. 
All the Latin claflics abound with beautiful 
eulogies on ruftic manners, fcenery and recrea- 
tion, particularly Virgil, Horace, and Pliny the 
younger. ‘The greateft man whom modern 
ages have produced, George Wafhington, Efq. 
was of this fchool. How much nobler was it to 
retire from the command of a victorious army, 
after fecuring the independence of his country, 
for the ftudy of nature in his own farm, than to 
live in a city to learn excife laws, and {queeze 
taxes from induftry, to pay profligate favorites, 
and unprofitable wars. How mean and con- 
temptible the upfiart emperor of France ap- 
pears, when compared with this truly chriftian 
hero, the friend and admiration of human 
kind ! 

The difeafes of a labouring and adtive pea- 
fantry, or of thofe of any condition of man- 
kind, expofed to the weather in all feafons, are 
almoft confined to the inflammatory clafs ; 
fuch as pleurify, acute rheumatifm, catarrh, 
cynanche, &c. -Vhefe depend on a vigorous 
vital power, a rigid fibre, and a florid denfe 
blood: they are a directly oppofite ftate of 
the fy{tem to what predifpofes to nervous 
difeafes. Nokind of diet comes wrong to the 
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ftomach of a hale ruftic; the unleavened fan-| 
maceous meal, or a draught of imperfectly 
fermented malt liquor, that would throw the: 
dyfpeptic and bilious citizen into a colic, he 
takes down with impunity. He is alfo capa- 
ble of braving fatigue, privation of food and 
fleep, and every other hardfhip, in a manner 
that would foon deftroy the town inhabitant. 
A nation that cannot recruit its foldiers from a 
robuft and hardy peafantry, can never bring | 
into the field an army able to endure the toils | 
and adventures of actual war*. 

Amid{t the general effeminacy of manners, . 
that is rapidly confuming the manly fpirit and 
phyfical ftrength of this age, and what may 
ultimately annihilate all that is great in the 
character of Britons, it is fomewhat confoling 
to obferve, that the feamen of the navy, that 
bulwark of our liberties, will be the laft of the 
community to feel the effect of thofe enervating 
cuftoms. The naval officer and feaman em- 
bark in their profeflion while boys, before they 
can be acquainted with the foftening arts of 
the day. Hardfhip, danger, and privation, 


* See Dr Robert Tackfon, the army phyfician, om 
this fubject. 
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are the lot of naval fervice: to brave the 
weather, the feafon, and climate, is their de- 
light and their duty; which, fortunately for 
their country, grow into habit. Hence they 
have little enjoyment among the common a- 
mufements of fociety; and feel that kind of 
life hang heavy upon themi, that gives no birth 
to action and enterprize. It is true a fpecies 
of neryous difeafe did make its appearance 
during the late war. It occurred among both 
oficers and men; but was, by no means, a 
general malady*. The hard duty of a ftupid 
blockade, had a chief fhare in its produdtion. 
Statefmen, I believe, feldom or never read 
the medical hiftory of fleets and armies. ‘They 
are afraid that fuch gloomy narratives would 
alarm confcience, and bring on fits of hypo- 
chondriacifm. | Yet by thefé means, they 


* Med. Nautica.vol. ?. 

+ The fate of the cow-focé inoculation in this coun- 
try, is a proof of the indifference of politicians to the 
improvement of the health and fafety of the communi- 
ty. Ithas been faid, that the late minilter refufed to 
become a member of the focicty for encouraging vac- 
cination : and his predeceflor, the fon of a phyfician, op- 
pofed the gift of 20,0001. to the immortal author of this 
matchlefs difcovery, fo that the grant was only 10,0001. 
The prefent minifters, it is to be hoped, will retrieve 
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might be made wifer: minifters, if not better 
men. The practice of blockade has crept much 
into our naval fy{tem of late; yet it was ab- 
horred by Howe and Nelfon, as inconfiftent 
with the genius of our feamanfhip. But though 
it may be conducted with eafe in the equal wea- 
ther between the tropics, it can never be effec- 
tive in the flormy feafons of European feas. 
Such a mode of fervice is calculated to pleafe 
underwriters and ftock brokers, but it can ne- 
ver be acceptable to the officer and feaman. A 
duty fo fevere, without variety to give fpring 
to adventure, benumbs the faculties, exhaui{ts 
the bodily powers, and in habits predifpofed, 
brings on neryous irritability that fhortens the 
{pan of life, 

It has been gravely afferted, and with much 
probability of truth, that during the reign of 
terror in I'rance, in the late revolution, a period 
marked by fury and blood beyond whatever 
was known in a civilized country, all difeafes, 
~ ufually called nervous, low fpirits, or hypo 
chondriacifm, quickly difappeared. Thefe 


the credit of the nation, by beltowing the merited 
honors, and rewards due to Dr Jenner. See alfo the 
fate of this difcovery in a branch of public fervice. 
Med. Naut. vol. 3. 
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difeates are fo nearly connected with the tenor 
of the mind, that great commotions in the mo- 
ral world, may both induce and remove them. 
But if, as we contend, they are chiefly the off- 
fpring of a life of floth and inattion, violent 
popular tumults, that roufe anarchy and fero- 
cious paflions, and let loofe the furies among 
mankind, cannot fail of making {trong impref- 
fions on the timid and defponding. All phy- 
ficians converfant with thefe diftempers, are a- 
ware, that a correfponding train of thought 
attends the bodily diforder; and that it is a 
preliminary ftep to the cure, to infufe activity 
of mind, fo as to force new ideas on the patient. 
We have heard of a fit of the gout being inftant- 
ly cured by the alarm of fire; and the perfon 
confined, throwing his crutches away to efcape 
from the danger. Nervous perfons in dif- 
ferent families, have been fuddenly relieved by 
unexpected good fortune coming upon their 
near relatives ; and the indifpofition has again 
recurred by the return of a frefh difafter. 

‘The South Sea fcheme of 1720, that bub- 
ble of, commercial fpeculation, gives a curi- 
ous example of the Englifh character. It 
was remarked at that time, that more in- 
‘tances of madnefs appeared, than at any 
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former period. In fhort, numbers became 
maniacs, from the fudden wealth which fell 
to them: thefe were probably of the nervous 
temperament. ‘The tranfition was too great 
and quick for the fenfibility of particular con- 
ititutions. ‘This fcheme having foon failed, 
it is likely that hypochondriacifm and low 
{pirits, would fucceed to an equally fudden 
reverfe of fortune; but of this we are not 
told. 3 

A naval officer, while abroad in the late 
war, received a letter from his fifter, telling 
him, that his ticket in the lottery had come 
up a prize of 20,c00/. He was fo elated 
with the news, that he became inftantly de- 
lirious; leaped from a wardroom window in- 
to the fea, and was drowned. ‘The Athenian 
{oldier, who ran to the city covered with duft 
and blood, to announce the victory of Ma- 
rathon, was fo overpowered at the event, that 
he could only call out, * Rejoice with the 
victors,’ and immediately expired. In like — 
manner the Roman mother died fuddenly, 
on hearing that her fon had furvived the bat- 
tle of Cannz. It is probable all thefe per- 
fons were of the nervous temperament, from 
being fubje&t to fuch violent emotions, Bad 
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news, fuch as the death of wives and hufs 
bands, or children, however fuddenly told, or 
happening unexpectedly, do not feem to ope- 
rate like exceflive joy. Grief is flow in pro- 
ducing derangement of mind; and is nearer 
to what we call the mild delirium: while the 
frenzy of joy partakes more of the delirium 
ferox. I have obferved fomething like tem- 
porary infanity, in feveral officers, who had at 
once been elevated from extreme poverty ta 
a fortune, by prize-money. Men who have 
been wealthy, and afterwards reduced to in- 
digence, often fink into defpondency and low 
fpirits. But it is alfo true, that perfons who 
have unexpectedly received great riches or 
legacies, are apt to turn hypochondriacal, 
by being lulled into eafe and fecurity, and 
having no longer caufe for action and enter- 
prize. I have known habitual drunkennefs ina 
family, that brought on fome of the moft afflict- 
ing nervous fymptoms, completely overcome 
on a fignal misfortune befalling a brother ; 
and nothing beyond water ufed afterwards. 
Such a faét totally difproves the reafoning of 


_thofe phyficians, who tellus it is dangerous 


to fubtra&t the ftimulus all at once. The 


‘mind that is ftable, by a firm neryous fyftem, 
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3s little fhook by the incidents of life: where- 
as the fickle conftitution of nerves bears un- 
equally every viciflitude; but fuftains forrow 
and difappointment, better than joy and good 
fortune. Thus the moral propenfities are to 
be learned from the phyfical habit; and the 
peculiar genius of difeafes, unfolded by the 
paffions of the individual. 

The nervous temperament, abftrattedly con- 
fidered, is often the feat of difpofitions, that 
appear in two extremes; and giving birth to 
paffions of the moft oppofite kind. Under 
the government of a bad heart, it is ferocioufly 
cruel, or abjeCtly timid. When men poflefling 
thofe traits of character, happen to be armed 
with power, they become the fcourges and 
butchers of mankind. Such, we fufpect to 
have been the temperament of all thofe tyrants, 
whofe reigns have been marked by murder 
and outrage in the hiftory of nations. ‘The 
prefent ruler of a neighbouring people, ap- 
pears to be a man anfwering to this defcrip- 
tion. He is faid to be fubject, at times, to the 
deepeft hypochondriacal glooms; and while 
under their influence, his temper exemplifies 
more of the demon than the human being. 
Jealous of his perfonal fafety, even to timidi- 
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ty, becaufe he is aware that his plans of am- 
bition are to be effected by blood, and accom- 
plifhed by perfidy, he knows that he cannot 
be beloved. Through flaughter and fraud, 
he has waded to a throne: and his obtain- 
ing the fceptre, was the fignal to fhut the 
gates of mercy againit his {pecies. A ftranger 
to every domeftic enjoyment; unfufceptible 
of the tender paffion; and aloof from all the 
temperate and foothing pleafures, which 
fweeten the flumbers of a good man in 
power and profperity, this arch-tyrant is faid 
never to fleep two nights in the fame bed, from 
the dread of afflaffination. When any fudden 
difafter befals his projects, without a fingle vir- 
‘tue to cheer reflection, he becomes his own tor- 
mentor: his bowels are wrung with fpafms ; 
the biliary ducts partake of the commotion ; 
and a jaundiced hue of the eye, indicates to 
the fpectator, the features of fome devil that 
has ufurped the human form. Under this 
fombre caft of countenance, his vindictive 
paflions brood over crimes, and hatch plots, 
that he may find victims to glut his defire for 


blood. In fuch moods, he fends to the guillo- 


tine, Incarcerates, or profcribes the devoted 
loyalifts of France; anticipates in their fate 
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the doom of Englifhmen ; and feels in minia- 
ture that gratification, which he longs to ex- 
perience by the invafion of Great Britain. 
Hiftory tells us of bad men that were born 
with teeth in their jaws, and of others, whofe 
hearts were found hairy: fuch relations are 
amiable, if they even arofe from the folly of 
fuperftition, as they imply the hideoufnefs and 
_ deteftation of vice. And future ages may in- 
quire with avidity, for the phyfiological ftruc- 
ture of that breaft that was fo fuperlatively 
fteeled, and poffeffed paffions fo tranfcendent- 
ly cruel above what is recorded of the common 
deftroyers of mankind. 

But it muft be unfortunate for any nation 
to be governed by a man of capricious tem- 
per, even though his paflions are gentle and 
mild. A nervous ftatefman could: not eafily 
diveft his public meafures of fome portion of 
his conftitutional difpofitions. He would at 
times view things through a falfe medium : 
and by judging from miftaken premifes, would 
conduct the bufinefs of government with im- 
becility and fupinenefs, and bring it into 
contempt. Every plan he devifed, would par- 
take of the mood he happened to be in at the 
moment: it would be liable to defeat, and 
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expofed to oppofition ; in hazard of being di- 
vulged before execution, and open to deri- 
fion. ‘The morbid fenfibility of a deluded 
hypochondriac, might alarm a people by ima- 
ginary dangers: and in the feafon of dif- 
after, might bring ruin on affairs by irrefolu- 
tion and defpondency. By fuch men nations 
have’ been plunged into unneceflary wars; and 
inglorious peace concluded, when advantage- 
ous terms might have been obtained. Men 
endued with an exquifitely nervous tempera- 
ment, ought.to be banifhed from the councils 
of all fovereigns, however refpectable their 
talents; for confiftency and fortitude are in- 
compatible with their phyfical character. 

In the medical profeffion, the nervous tem- — 
perament might alfo fo affect the practice of 
the phyfician, as to render it feeble, fluctuat- 
ing and irrefolute. Difeafes often take molt 
unaccountable turns, not to be forefeen or 
prevented by human abilities. Such fudden 
changes not only require firmnefs of mind and 
addrefs, on the part of the attending phy- 
fician; but his conduct and example may fo 
affect the patient, as to bring on a fatal def- 
pondency. Hence the value of confidence in 
the medical friend. To a fick perfon, whe 
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thinks himfelf in danger, nothing is fo dif. 
trefling, as to behold fear and diftruft in the 
countenance and deportment of his medical 
director: a nervous frame is therefore very 
madequate to fome fituations of this office. 
But in the common tranfattions of life, 
nervous people are difficult to be managed. 
Their tempers are fickle, their fpirits unequal, 
and their attachments equivocal. In bufinefs 
they are indecifive, unfteady, and impra¢ticable. 
Their friendfhips are often puerlifh, and their 
refentments unmanly. Amidft domeftic con- 
nections, they are apt to teaze their relatives 
by the obfervance of trifles ; while concerns of 
importance are frequently degraded by an ill- 
timed levity. Much of their time therefore is 
{pent in making conceffions to others, for the 
inordinate ebullitions of paffion; or in tortu- 
ring themfelves by groundlefs fears, or ima- 
ginary affronts. At one moment, you find them 
obiequious and compliant ; grateful for cor- 
rection, and gentle on being reminded of their 
duty. But this even tenor feldom lafts long ; 
and they grow impatient of contradiGtion, and 
furious from reftraint. Thefe tranfitions are 
commonly fudden: the fame wavering and 
capricious principle of action, appears to dired& 
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alike the healthful and the morbid ftate. We 
behold them one day, taking leave of their 
friends with all the folemnity and earneftnefs of 
dying men ; and in imagination fuffering worfe 
than death : while on the next, they will be 
feen plunged into diffipation, fafcinated with 
pleafure, and attending every fafhionable a- 
mufement. 

On the other hand, the nervous temperament 
is often found to be the foil of numerous vir- 
tues: the nobleft feelings are cherifhed here. 
Senfibility to excefs marks the conftitution ; 
and affliction cannot addrefs it without meet- 
ing its fympathy. It is this degree of feeling, 
that too often makes it the fport and victim of 
paflion. It loves and hates beyond bound. 
Hence thofe corroding forrows, which fome- 
times overtake the moft tender of all attach- 
ments, and which ultimately bring the poflefior 
to the grave. In adverfe circumftances ner- 
vous people eafily defpond; and fink under 
misfortunes, which if oppofed by patience 
and firmnefs, might be happily overcome. In 
this temperament of the fentient fyftem, a 
genius for the elegant arts, chiefly originates, 
‘The poet, painter, and mufician, may be juflly 
ftyled genus irritable vatum. Wehere meet with 
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the whole eccentricities of fuperior endowments, 
often blended with the moft abject purfuits : 
fublimity and debafement frequently mixed in 
the fame character. Cheyne, in his Englith 
Malady, facetioufly remarks, ‘I feldom ever 
‘© obferved a heavy, dull, earthy, clod-pated 
s clown much troubled with nervous difor- 
«¢ ders, or at leaft, not to any eminent degree; 
«< and I fcarce believe the thing poflible, from 
*¢ the animal economy and the prefent laws of 
«* nature.”’—p. 180. 

On the whole the influence of thefe difeafess 
is often great on national character, and do- 
meftic happinefs. When wealth and luxury 
arrive at a certain pitch in any country, man- | 
kind cannot remain long ftationary in mental | 
qualifications or corporeal ftrength. Domeftic . 
peace is firft invaded by afperity of temper and — 
turbulent paffions. Vices and difeafes are clofe 
attendants on riches and high living. All 
thefe gradually extend among the community; 
and the circle widens, till it engulphs a whole | 
people ; when polifhed fociety may be faid to 
bring on its own dstage, and to dig. its own | 
grave! | 
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CHAPTER V. 


Hiftory and progrefs of thefe difeafes. 


A methodical hiftory of thefe difeafes, at 
leaft a narrative of the fymptoms as they ap- 
pear in fucceffion, is almoft impoflible. ‘They 
affume fuch variety in form and manner in 
different perfons, that we look in vain for re- 
gular order. ‘The only thing certain and 
peculiar in their character, 1s predi/pofition ; 
which may be divided into hereditary and ac- 
quired. | 

1. By hereditary predifpofition is to be un- 
' derftood, an original conformation of body, 
tran{mitted from the parent to the offspring ; 
by reafon of which, when particular exciting 
caufes are applied, a fimilar train of morbid 
phenomena takes place. A predifpofition may 
therefore appear long before any fymptom 
of a€tual difeafe has fhewn itfelf: as in the 
phthifically difpofed, a perfon will be eafily 
affected by weather and fudden changes of 
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temperature; and on flight occafions, lable 
to cough, hoarfenefs, tightnefs or ftitches of 
the breaft, &c. The hereditary difpofition to 
the difeafes in queftion, may be marked 1n the 
firft ftages of infancy in many cafes: in others 
not to a later period, or till particular caufes 
bring forth the latent peculiarity. The child 
born of nervous parents, that is to fay, per- 
fons of weak digeftive organs, and irritable 
nervous fyftem, fubject to bilious and fpaf- 
modic complaints, &c. wili, at the breaft, be 
very liable to bowel affections, fuch as car- 
dialgia, flatulence, conftipation, or diarrhoea, 
gripes, yellow gum or jaundice, &c. Thefe 
will be apt to come on from flight occafions, 
-as when the milk of the nurfe is affected, 
either by her paflions or improprieties of diet, 
or when any thing has entered its food that is 
dificult of folution in the ftomach. Thefe 
- caufes will frequently operate with fuch effed, 
and to fuch a degree, as to induce convulfions 
and death. 

As the child grows up, the tendency to 
thefe complaints, will be more perceptible on 
flight deviations from its regular modes of 
living. If it meets with badly fermented 
bread, heavy pudding, eats too freely of fruit, 
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{weetmeats, pye-cruft, all kinds of patftry, 
pound cake ;, or drinks of cyder, perry, beer, 
wine, punch, &c. the ftomach and bowels 
will be quickly difordered. At the fame time 
a peevifhnefs and fretfulnefs of temper will 
appear, extreme irritability, want of fleep, fleep 
difturbed, with other nervous fymptoms, till 
the offending caufe has been corrected in the 
firft paflages. 

In fome of the difeafes of infancy, fuch a 
child will fuffer more than other children. 
At the teething period, it will be more likely 
to be feized with bowel diforders and convul- 
fions: in the eruptive fever of the {mall pox, 
it will be more prone to thefe fits: and in 
the hooping cough, as being a fpafmodic dil- 
eafe, the nervous infant will be a fevere fuf- 
ferer. Frights of all kinds, that ruffle the 
temper, and impatience under bodily pain, 
will be attended with irritable paflions. Worms 
are the confequence of weak bowels and dil- 
crdered digeftion ; a child of this defcription, 
will therefore be much troubled with worms, 
and generally their moft troublelome fymp- 
toms. Thefe fymptoms will fometimes put on 
all the appearance of a confirmed Aydro- 
cephalus internus, even to the laft degree of 
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ftrabifmus. I have feen fo many inftances 
of recovery from this apparently hopelefs 
ftate, that I am difpofed to refer the whole. 
to their inteftinal vermin, or to fome agera- 
vated attack of ftomach affection, depending 
on original nervous predifpofition. 

At the age of puberty, if a female, it will be 
liable to be affected with that difeafe ufually 
called chlorofis ; which, befides fo many fymp- 
toms of dyfpepfia, combines with it the emanfio 
menfium. ‘he chorea, or St Vitus’s dance, al- 
fo appears about this age: and in numerous 
cafes which I have feen of both complaints, I 
am difpofed to think, that they ever occur with- 
out manifeft predifpofition, and are therefore 
to be confidered rather as fymptoms of the 
nervous temperament, than diftinct difeafes. 
The changes which now take place in the 
conftitution, conjoined to the quick.growth of 
the body at the fame time, will render this a 
moft critical period. At this feafon, the nervous 
woman is firft affected with hyfterics; thefe 
added to many painful fymptoms of increafed 
irritability, will be apt to recur at diftiné in- 
tervals, through life, particularly if unmarried. 
Extreme delicacy of ftomach, dyfpeptic affec- 
tions, and what are called bilious, dyfuria, leu- 
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-corrhcea, hemicrania, &c. with other nervous. 
figns, will be the lot of this hereditary page 
pofition. ) 

The female that is born of gouty parents, 
comes entirely within this defcription. ‘The 
fa& is notorious, that what is called regular 
gout, or gout fhewing itfelf im the extremities 
of the body, feldom attacks the fair fex : 
and when it happens, the woman is marked - 
by a more mafculine form, or other external 
figns indicating this peculiarity. But even 
this will not explain why the female is fo fel- 
dom. affected with arthritic inflammation. 
Something may perhaps be fought in the ge- 
nerative faculty: the cafratos are faid to be 
exempt from gout: regular gout is very 
rare before the age of puberty; and all the 
women whom I have known fubject to in- 
flammatory gout, except one, had never borne 
children. Gout, in all its fhapes, is preceded 
by ftomach affection; fo alfo is the period. 
Again, the ftomach recovers as the pain and 
inflammation fix in the joints; and if they 
prematurely recede, the affection of ftomach 
returns. It is the fame with the period : 
when one goes on properly, the other declines 
in due time: and if cold, paflions of the mind, 
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or other caufes, bring on a fudden ftoppage, — 
all the complaints of the digeftive powers in- 
{tantly recur. | 
But as the dyfpeptic fymptoms which at- 
tend gout, are fo much alike in both fexes, 
making allowance for the greater fenfibility . 
of the female, they ftrongly fupport the idea, 
that the chylopoeietic vifcera are the original 
feat of this difeafe; and thefe the primary 
fymptoms of gouty diathefis. The child there- 
fore, who is born of arthritic parents, has in 
its conftitution what may be called the pre- 
difpofition to nervous and bilious difeafes. In 
infancy it is prone to all ftomach and bowel 
complaints from flight caufes, as have been 
defcribed, and thefe will be its attendants 
through life. Even the man of the gouty 
family, will not be exempt from this difpofi- 
tion to be dyf{peptic and bilious, on every kind 
of excefs or improper indulgence. In both 
fexes, they fhow a ftronger tendency, as they 
appear early; for that proves a weaker ftruc- 
_ ture of the digeftive powers, and greater debili- 
ty of frame; juft as gout is to be more dread- 
ed in proportion to its attack at an early age. 
Thus the youngeft votaries of Venus and Bac- 
chus will run greater hazards of immature 
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gout, and premature decrepitude as a confe- 
quence. . be 2 

II. The other divifion of predifpofition to 
thefe difeafes, is the acquired predifpofition: or 
what may be brought on by caufes which. efpe- 
cially weaken the frame of nerves, and the chy- 
lopoeietic organs. This predifpofition may 
take root, even during the earlieft {tages of in- 
fancy, in children born of the ‘healthieft pa- 
rents. The effets of the milk of an un- 
wholefome nurfe often lay this foundation. 
It may happen where the child is not fufficient- 
ly nourifhed ; where the nurfe is much affed- 
ed with the diforders herfelf; iffhe drinks too 
freely of fpiritous or fermented liqurs, or is in 
the habit of taking opium or other drugs. 
Bad lodgings ; impure air; hot rooms; chills 
from expofure to cold ; wafhing the infant in 
water too cold or too hot; want of cleanli- 
nefs; dofing it with hot things, whether fpirits 
or aromatics: frequent opiates in any form to 
make it fleep; deficient exercife ; fweetmeats; 
frequent recourfe to medicines, fuch as emetics, 
and purgatives, but particularly calomel : and 
if thefe articles are often repeated at any ftage 
of childhood, without competently prefcribed, 
they mutt infallibly debilitate the ftomach and 


bowels, and induce the difeafes in queftion. 
To all thefe caufes may be added, the effect 
which the furious paflions of fome women 
have on the infant they fuckle. But even 
children at an early age, are not beyond the 
reach of moral cauies, particularly females, 
and thefe will often operate with great force 
on fenfible minds. 

The girl whofe health has been thus ruined 
by improper nurfing in infancy, or bad treat- 
ment in childhood, will be apt to fuffer at 
puberty, and at the change of life. At the 
former period, violent hy{teric and chlorotic 
affections will commence, and health will be 
precarious for a length of time. Such a wo- 
man will be generally liable to {terility from 
con{titutional infirmities ; to abortion in the 
early months, and to premature births: thefe 
will eften happen from flight caufes; and 
much danger will be encountered during par- 
turition and in the puerperal ftate. Other 
difeafes of equal delicacy, which are too often 
the bane of female life, will be the portion of 
fuch a woman. ‘Thefe girls acquire an inac- 
tive fedentary turn in early age, which is fel- 
dom overcome; they feem to vegetate rather 
than live, and but rarely reach to fifty years, 
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When women of this kind of habit fuckle 
their own offspring, or that of others, they 
much injure the health of the infant as well as 
themfelves: fuch children commonly die in 
great proportion under two years; and if they 
furvive that age, it is with indelible marks of a 
puny and vitiated conftitution. Among the 
poor in large towns, the proportion of deaths 
in infancy is great, chiefly owing to vicious 
nurfing; and much caufed by that nervous 
weaknefs brought on by the ufe of tea and fpi- 
ritous liquors. 

The acquired predifpofition is alfo the fre- 
quent effect of preceding difeafes and confine- 
ment ; fuch as typhus fever, and all the fevers 
of tropical climates. Luxurious living, and 
highly feafoned food, that weaken and exhautft 
the digeftive powers: excefs of animal plea- 
fure; courfes of active medicines long con- 
tinued ; fuckling the babe till weaknefs and 
emaciation take place; fevere labours ; 
hemorrhages ; difappointed love, revenge 
or ambition; confinement in impure air ; 
want of exercife; intenfe thought; long 
protracted grief; frights; a long ftate of ful- 
penfe in waiting the decifion of {ome important 
event; the improper ufe of opium ; fpiritous 
Nquors, and other narcotics ; poifons of every 
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kind in fmall dofes; and in fhort, whatever 
greatly difturbs or debilitates the whole ner- 
vous fy{tem and abdominal vifcera. 

Wounds and injuries of the head, concuf- 
fions of the brain, and whatever may induce 
effufion and compreflion, fo as to weaken the 
organs of fenfe and motion, or render them un- 
équal in their ation, fometimes bring on a 
nervous temperament, or at leaft pave the way 
to thefe difeafes. Thefe incidents are common 
enough among our feamen and foldiers, and 
now and then to be met with in private life. * 

Having now fully defcribed the nature of 
predifpofition under thefe forms, we are pre- 
pared to relate, what, in common language, 
goes by the name of a nervous complaint, or a 
bilious attack ; expreflions frequently heard 
among all kinds of people. But without pre- 
difpofition in fome degree, it is to be prefumed, 
that no perfon has at once been feverely affliét- 
ed with thefe difeafes. The two kinds of 
predifpofition which have been inveftigated, 
con{titute what modern phyficians have called 


* Convulfions in the form of epileptic fits, are com- 
mon enough after organic lefions of the brain. They | 
have been frequently relieved by the trepan. 
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the Nervous TEMPERAMENT, for it is nat 
mentioned by old writers. 

A perfon fubject to nervous or bitious com- 
plaints, has commonly lome warning of an 
aggravation of the fymptoms, or of an attack. 
Some uneven tenor of the fpirits ; fomething 
to ruffle the temper or paflions ; or fome irre- 
cularity in diet, moft frequently precedes them. 
In the fex, thefe complaints, for the moft part, 
commence near the period, and when not fe- 
vere, decline with it. A frequent defire of 
micturition, or a profufe difcharge of limpid 
urine very often ufhers in the attack, in both 
fexes. " 

The patient himfelf finds it difficult to de- 
{cribe his uneafy fenfations, for want of lan- 
guage: he knows not with what fymptom to 
begin, though he will anfwer the queftions of 
the phyfician with fufficient correctnefs. The 
phyfician therefore, finds advantage in putting 
queries to the patient, as a few leading ones 
will often fave both, much embarraffment and 
conyerfation, The mind is irritable, fickle 
and apprehenfive ; at one moment, tenacious 
of impreffions, fufpicious and jealous of con- 
tradiction: at another, hurrying from one 
thing to another; grave and gay by turns ; 
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with fits of crying, laughing and incoherent 
talking ; but feldom indulging in converfation 
that is unconnected with the confultation. 
The defire for food cotamonly fails; an un- 
pleafant tafte is perceived, which excites fre. 
quent {pitting ; ficknefs at ftomach fometimes 
comes on very fuddenly, with vomiting of 
green four mucus, or of bilious matter. 
What is thrown up is often found fo acrid 
and corrofive as to excoriate the throat and 
mouth, and flightly tinge filver; the fauces 
and tongue have been bliftered from this caufe, 
fo as to appear full of pimples, or little ulcers, 
that render maftication of the food painful, 
and deglutition impraQicable. ‘The bowels 
are generally irregular, either conftipated or 
the contrary, and oppreffed with flatulence. 
Acidity, eructations, and dyfpncea, fpafmodic 
twitches about the breaft, back and loins, ac- 
companying thefe feelings. It is often fur- 
prizing to fee the degteé of inflation of {to- 
mach at this time ; coming on fuddenly, and 
remaining for hours. The fkin is dry, and 
conftricted, or in profufe fweats; the whole 
furface of the body unufually cold, or uncom- 
monly hot by turns; with vertigo, tremors, 
rifings in the gullet, and vaft depreffion of {pi- 
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rits. The patients are extremely fenfible. to 
the changes of weather, and bear eafterly winds 
- il. 

The countenance is commonly downcaft 
and fallow ; and the white of the eye exhibits, 
more or lefs, a bilious tinge. Few dy{pep- 
tic perfons have at all times a clear com- 
plexion ; indeed the looks are a fure criterion 
to judge of the habit. This fuffufion of bile, 
fometimes amounts to real jaundice, tranfito- 
ry, or more permanent; and attended with 
pain about the epigaftric region, extending 
upwards from the liver to the fhoulder, and 
generally with con{tipation. Thefe icteritial 
fymptoms are {peedily moved by laxatives, 
though brifk purges may be neceflary, with 
which confiderable quantities of infpiffated bile 
and mucus are brought away, and alfo biliary 
calculi, called gall-{tones, which fometimes ob- 
ftruct the ducts. , 

Paffions of the mind, or whatever greatly 
and fuddenly difturbs the digeftive powers, 
bring on jaundice. But the fallow complexion 
of the nervous temperament, is not always ex- 
preflive of bile being carried into the blood. | 
It probably originates alfo from imperfect fan- 
guification ; and when the florid colour is de- 
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ficient from fubtraGtion of oxygen, or oxygert 
- not duly fupplied. “When the yellow tinge of 
the eye proceeds from bile, it may be detected 
by dipping a thread or linen rag into the urine, 
which will be ftained yellow. I think women 
are much more liable than men, to the {paf- 
modic form of this complaint; which may 
arife from their weaker ftate of bowels, and 
greater irritability of nervous fyftem. 

The liver itfelf is capricious in its office : 
we perceive at one time, a fufpenfion of the 
biliary fecretion, when no obftruction of the 
duéts is to be fufpected ; and at another, the 
bile is flowing in great profufion, fo as to re- 
eurgitate by the pylorus, and be evacuated in 
quantity by vomiting; while it pafles by the 
other way in increafed proportion. Warm 
feafons are known to produce this effect on 
the liver of nervous people. 

A particular laffitude, liftleffnefs, nitiin inap- 
titude to all kinds of motion, are common at- 
tendants of all thefe affections. ‘The patients 
will fit for hours in the fame pofture, without 
paying the leaft attention to what is going on 
around them, Even the calls of hunger are 
difregatded, and not without force they are 
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roufed from their reverie and ennui, to take 
food. 

Convulfive-a#hma, often recurring periodi- 
cally, is to be enumerated among the attacks 
of thefe difeafes. - Indeed the true afthma is 
perhaps never met with, but in conftitutions of 
great nervous irritability. Such to a certainty 
mu{t be that fpecies of it which is induced by 
particular-fmells. I knew a lady, who was 
always feized with afthma, whenever rad. 
ipecac. was pounding in the fhop; fo fenfible 
was fhe of this effet, that it was in vain to 
conceal from her what was going on in the 
mortar. : 

When fpafms aflail the kidneys, there is 
often much acute pain in the loins; increafed 
on moving the body, and lying on a foft 
feather bed; extending downwards by the 
ureter to the bladder, occafioning conftant or 
very frequent defire to make water: produc- 
ing the fymptom called ftrangury ; fometimes 
with a pain of the mammeze in women, or re- 
traction and pain in the teftes in men, and a 
numbnefs of the thigh and lee. The irritabi- 
lity in thefe parts is often fo confiderable, as 
to force blood from the paflage of the urethra: 
the urine is even at times totally fupprefled, 
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and obliged to be evacuated by a catheter. 
When the urine is made in {mall quantities, it 
is high coloured, letting fall a copious muddy 
fediment ; but at intervals it is voided in great 
profufion, and pale as common water*. 

When great flatulence and diftention ac. 
company thefe fhades of the complaints in the 
urinary paflages, a very uncouth appellation 
has been beftowed on them, viz. windy gravel. 
‘Though an odd kind of term, it would feem 
however, to convey avery emphatic meaning 
of the patient’s feelings. 

Though at times the appetite for ae is de- 
ficient, yet at others it is exceflive, and crav- 
ing after many out-o-the-way things. Hence 
thofe longings that occafion great anxiety to 
the patients and all about them; as there is 
commonly a neceflity for indulging them more 
or lefs. Deficient appetite, and other impedi- 
ments to chylification, fometimes difappear on 
eruptions coming upon the fkin, and alternate 
with them. It is commonly judged prudent 
not to repel thefe ; as it is held dangerous to 
dry up iffues at once, or any other drain. 

There is often acute pain about the region 
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of the ftomach, bending the body forward ; it 
gets the name of cramp, and is attended with 
vait dejection of fpirits, and fyncope. This 
ought always to be confidered an alarming 
fymptom; and I have generally found fuch 
cafes terminate fatally on a fudden. But 
fainting fits otherwife, indicate little danger : 
women frequently fall down without any 
warning, and recover in a few minutes as if 
nothing had happened. It has been told of 
different perfons remaining for a number of 
days without external figns of life; a fituation 
which never came within my knowledge, and 
almoft exceeds my belief. Dr Cheyne relates 
the cafe of Colonel Townfhend, who had fuch 
command over the vital fundtions, that he 
could fufpend them at will, or die when he 
pleafed, and recover again, In the company 
of another phyfician, he faw this officer go 
through the experiment and recover himfelf: 
but Col. T. did not long furvive thefe intereft- 
ing trials. : 

WVorms are common enough in all ftages of 
thefe difeafes, but are particularly fo among 
women and children, as the confequence of a 
weak condition of bowels and impaired digef- 
tion. The fymptoms which point out the pre- 
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fence of worms in the body, are chiefly of the 
nervous kind; but urine of a chylous confif- 
tence and colour, or refembling milk, is fel- 
dom known but from this caufe. Itching of 
the nofe; gnathing the teeth; ftarting fud- 
denly from fleep; change of colour in the 
face ; foul breath, &c. fometimes accompanied 
with fever; all denote worms. 

It is probable that the difeafe called colic, 
is only an attack of thefe afieCuions in a par- 
ticular part of the inteftines. The ileus, or 
iliac pajfion, is the laft degree of this affli@ing 
diforder ; which confifts of an inverted action 
of the whole inteftinal tube, fo as even to 
evacuate cly{ters by the mouth. 

From the exceflive thirft obferved in fome 
cafes of nervous affection, it would appear 
there muft be at times an uncommon con- 
fumption of liquid in the ftomach, whether 
from the increafed action of the abforbents, or 
otuer cauies. This great abforption, in the 
firft paflages, is one way to explain the at- 
tending conitipation ; as the more fluid parts 
being taken up, the remainder is propelled 
with more dificulty. I knew a lady who was 
fo tormented with polydipfa, that a pitcher of 
water was carried with her in her rides. 
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Uneafy flutterings, as they are called, about 
the breaft, and palpitations, with the fenfe 
of a ball rifing to the throat, and there giving 
the feeling of ftrangulation, form what has 
been named globus hy/tericus. In thefe the 
patient grows vertigious, and blind, and falls 
down, often im violent agitations and convul- 
fions, with loud fereams, and looks expreflive 
of horror. ‘This paroxyfm is moft apt to be 
brought on by furprife, a fright, or whatever 
excites {trong and fudden emotions: lofs of 
voice, for a time, is a common confequence. 
This fit was long thought peculiar to the fair 
fex ; but Dr. Sydenham mentions it as oceur- 
ring among men; and it is certain that many 
males of very mobile habits, and gouty con- 
ftitutions, where there is great fenfibility of 
the firft paflages, are very liable to it. I have 
known it in numberlefs inftances among naval 
officers, efpecially thofe who had fuffered in 
warm climates ; and alfo among feamen, as 
told in my 3d volume of Med. Naut. 

That fpecies of convulfion called epilep/y, 
can fcarcely be faid to differ from the hyfteric 
affection, unlefs in its violence. They both 
occur in a fimilar temperament of body, and 
are brought on by the fame caufes. And it is 
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agreed by phyficians, that the neceflary fteps 
to the cure of both are alike, that 1s, to cor- 
rect the predifpofition. | 

Ihave alfo feen a confiderable number of 
cafes of nervous affection, with all the figns 
which are faid to mark angina pectoris. ‘This 
complaint has been thought to accompany 
particular organic affections of the heart and 
large blood veflels; fome of thefe I have feen, 
and they proved fatal. Of this kind was the 
cafe of the late Captain Fifher, of the Power- 
ful. But thefe organic derangements could 
not be the caufe of the fymptoms, in cafes 
which quickly recovered under appropriate 
treatment. Two of thefe I have met with in 
Newcaftle. I cannot therefore help being of 
opinion, that the anomalous form of the dif- 
eafes under difcuffion, renders it very proba- 
ble, that they have often given caufe for un- 
neceflary alarm, as refembling what has been 
ftyled angina pectoris. 
It is not eafy to combat the fancies and ap- 
prehenfions of nervous people when under 
ftrong paroxyfis of their difeafe ; while thefe. 
laft, they are to be confidered as alienations of 
mind, and treated accordingly. In fome fitua- 
tions of this kind, the flatulence is unufually 
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troublefome, and fo fluuating in its move- 
ments over the abdomen, that the fenfation of 
air or wind, rifing upwards to the brain, is 
among the moft folemn beliefs of the patient. 
This fanciful idea has given birth to the phrafe 
vapors, a name for weak nerves, ‘Thefe va- 
pors are therefore faid to generate every 
thing in the brain, that is terrific or ridiculous, 
Hence blue devils, ghofts, and hobgoblins, have 
been conjured up to the affrighted imagination 
of the patient; and bad men are faid to fuffer 
under their influence, torments compared with 
the pains of hell: fo faithful and certain are 
the admonitions of confcience! Sleep difturb- 
ed and harafled by dreams of the moft fright- 
ful fort, fuch as falline down precipices, fuf- 
fering fhipwreck, being devoured by wild 
beafts, are common enough on thefe unhappy 
oceafions. Some hiftories of the effects of 
vapors, are as old as the days of Galen. Are 
noct-ambuli of the nervous temperament? 
Another train of tormenting fymptoms, are 
thefe head-aches which accompany nervous 
diforders, Sometimes only one fide of the 
head is affected, and the pain receives the 
name of hemicrania: when it isin the fore- 
head, and gives the fenfation of a nail being 
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driven into the bone, it has been called clavus 
pyftericus, as being peculiar to the hyfterical. 
But this laft kind of pain is not more peculiar 
to women than the g/obus ; males are alfo fub- 
je&t to.it. A nervous head-ach in the occiput, 
is often attended with a fenfe of coldnefs ; as 
if very ‘cold water, or a current of cold air, 
was poured upon the part. Vertigo, to fuch 
a degree’ as to make the patient fall down, 
dimnefs of fight, tinnitus aurium, partial or 
total deatnefs, are affociated with thefe com- 
plaints. Thefe head-achs frequently feize per- 
fons at regular intervals, and have obtained 
the name of periodical head-achs. Accetlions 
and intermiffions of pain that acquire regular 
movements, muft depend. on fome important 
law of the fyftem ; and here they are probably 
directed by the digeftive procefs. 

To this clafs of fymptoms may alfo be re- 
ferred, that fingular and obftinate pain of the 
face, called dolor facei, or tic doloreux, by the 
French. It is faid to have been once cured | 
by Dr Haighton, of London, by dividing a 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which was 4 
fuppofed to be the feat of the pain. But medi. | 
cine muft become a bloody art indeed, if the 
organs of fenfe and motion are to become fub- 
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jects of furgical operations. Flatulence, con- 
ftipation and nervous feelings, are known to 
be attendants of this pain: it affects chiefly 
women, and thofe above thirty; but it is not 
confined to a particular {pot of the face. It is 
doubtful to me, whether this tormenting af- 
fection is ever met with but in the nervous 
conititution ; at leaft in fuch only has it come 
under my obfervation. I cannot therefore 
fee any reafon for confidering it a difliné 
difeafe ; for it has always been relieved by 
the general method of cure, though it is apt 
to return. | 

Pains, cramps, and contractions of the joints 
and mufcular parts, are not uncommon fymp- 
toms: but the moft painful are thofe of the 
calves of the legs and foles of the feet. Ihave 
a patient now, a man of large fize, who is 
drawn to the one fide, and the mufcles of the 
abdomen contracted into irregular lumps. 
This man is ftrongly affected with hypochon- 
driacifm ; is jealous of his fafety, and afks my 
fervants if they ever hear their mafter {peak 
of him*. | He inherits the temperament from 
his mother. 


* This poor fellow, who lives 80 miles from New- 
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Perfons fubject to thefe difeafes are very 
liable in advanced life to hemorrhoidal tu- 
mours, and procedentia recti ; which at times 
are moft afflicting fymptoms, as they prevent 
all kinds of motion or exercife. Thefe are 
too often the unfortunate confequences of 
frequent purgatives, efpecially of the mer- 
curial and aloetic kind; which tend moft 
to weaken the bowels and bring on a conftant 
tenefmus. AO YS 

It is the nature of thefe difeafes to invert 
the regular economy of both body and mind. 
We therefore frequently hear patients exprefs 
fenfations, as if they had no bowels, and all 
was vacuum within them. So fenfible are 
they at times to arterial pulfation, that they 
fay they have pulfes all over; and count the 
_ {trokes of the heart without applying the fingers 
to an artery. | 

When dyfpnoea, with cough and hoarfenefs, 
is prefent, it is of confiderable importance to 
diftinguifh how far thefe form a part of ner- 
vous indifpofition, for phthifis frequently fuper- 


caftle, lately afked me by letter, whether I thought he 
ought to go into a lunatic hofpital, as he confidered 
himfelf infane, 
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venes without much caufe of fufpicion. When 
irregularity of the period accompanies thefe 
pectoral fymptoms, they become full more 
equivocal. Even the expectorated matter only 
helps to create doubts. But there is a kind 
of cough, that has not inaptly been called 
nervous cough, which confifts of a fhort hick, 
fomething approaching to a hoop, and not at- 
tended with much fixed pain of the breaft ; 
nor does the difficulty of breathing which ac- 
companies the nervous cough, give the fenfa- 
tion of fo much fulnefs of the cheft, or oppref- 
fion; but rather a feeling that the cells of the 
lungs refufe to admit the air. The nervous 
cough is alfo more affeéted by the paflions than 
that of phthifical perfons. The family pre- 
difpofition will enable the phyfician to form a 
correct prognofis on moft of thefe occafions. — 

I have feen fome obftinate hiccups, in both 
fexes, in thefe difeafes, that. refifted every 
thing that could be thought of; nor did they 
intermit, for fome weeks, except during fleep, 

Hydrophobia has been met with in thefe 
difeafes, and where the dread of {wallowing 
liquids was little fhort of what has been ob- 
ferved in canine madnefs. 1 believe in all 
fituations where deglutition is difficult, when 
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not owing to mechanical compreffion, it is 
found more painful to {wallow liquids than 
folids. The Aydrophobia of Rabies, is to be 
confidered as a nervous fymptom, expreflive 
of the inverted action of the ofophagus and 
mulcles of the pharynx. The dread of water 
is therefore to be explained, from the im- 
prefion which the mind receives on looking 
at the water, as affociated with the a@ of 
wallowing it under the reverfed motion of 
the mufcular fibres which perform deglutition. 
It muft be nearly allied to the globus hy/teri- 
cus. It is ftrange that anatomifts fhould look 
to the pharynx and gullet, for the feat of 
hydrophobia; which muft be imputed to the 
jenforium commune, and is not to be dete&ted by 
diflection. I have however frequently known 
the throat fo contraéted, and the tongue fo 
cumberfome in the mouth, that nothing but 
flops was taken down for months, under 
‘nervous indifpofition. 

The {tate of the pulfe in thefe diforders, is 
as variable and inconftant as all the other 
fenfations of the patient. It is fometimes re- 
gular and equal, in conditions of great pain 
and fuffering: and at other times, is found 
uncommonly quick, unequal, irregular and 
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mtermitting, when the fymptoms are very me- 
derate. It may be prefumed, from thefe af- 
fe&tions being primarily feated in the nervous 
iyftem, they only affect the vital functions at 
intervals. I have certainly known the pulfe 
remain with little variation from health, in 
fome fatal cafes, till within a few hours of dif- 
folution. Yet nervous perfons in general, 
have a quick pulfe; and in fome inftances it 
has been noticed at 200 ina minute. Their 
fenfes being all uncommonly acute, a fudden 
noife or ftart, quickens the pulfe, and produces 
palpitation in an inftant. 

But the moft formidable afpect which thefe 
difeafes aflume, is when they have lafted fo 
long, as to bring on fatuity, or imbecility of 
mind, melancholy and madnefs. Among 
drunkards in particular, thefe kinds of termi- 
nation are very common; and we impute 
them to the diforganization of the brain it- 
felf.* For in thefe cafes, whatever caufes an 
increafed determination of the blood to the 
head, increafes the delirium ; this is obferved 
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* See the account of the difletion of inebriates, 
where the cerebrum was found difeafed. 
Essay on Drunxenness, 2d Enition 
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particularly with regard to ardent fpirit and 
opium. But nervous people commonly die 
of apoplexy, palfy, atrophy, drdpfy or conyul- 
fions. 

I have forborn to mention many of 
thofe idle: ftories, which fome authors take 
delight in telling, as the effect of extravagant 
illufions of fancy, which nervous people are 
faid to be fubje& to. I hold their whole com- 
plaints to have a real exiftence: and from 
whatever caufe pain may arife, it is the pro 
vince of the phyfician to employ his art to 
fubdue it; not to ruffle an itritable mind by 
unfeafonable levity, or expofe a morbid fenfi- 
bility to infult and reproach. 

DiffeGtions have not forwarded our know- 
ledge of thefe difeafes: and indeed when we 
confider the nature of their fymptoms, fymp- 
toms flying from one organ to another in an 
inftant, and thought fucceeding thought, 
with the rapidity of lightning, we are the 
more inclined to think that infpection of dead 
bodies will not improve our method of cure, 
It is true, that the ftomach, liver, pylorus, in. 
teftines, mefentery, kidneys and bladder, and 
the uterine organs in females, have at times 
been found difeafed: but fuch deviations 
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from the healthy ftate, muft in general be fe- 
condary fymptoms, the effect not the caufe of 
thefe ailments. In the tranfitory jaundice of 
dyf{peptics; or in the migrating cramps, globus, 
or ftrangury of the hyfteric affection, what 
phyfician would look to organic lefions for 
their feat? Perfons are known to die of the 
moft dreadful fymptoms of thefe diforders, 
where nothing could be difcovered by the. 
knife: * which with all other circumftances 
attending them, confirm the belief, that their - 
pathology is to be fought for in the nervous fyf- 
tem; which will be our next tafk to invefti- 
gate. | 


* Whytt on nervous difeafes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The general doctrine of thefe difcafes. 


Tue moft prominent parts of the character 
of thefe difeafes are,that they occur chiefly under 
peculiar modes of living; are hereditary, and 
affect, in a particular manner, the organs fub- 
fervient to the preparation of nourifhment. 

It appears from what has been faid in the 
preceding chapters of this work, that they are 
unknown in the favage ftate; but rarely met 
with among ruftics; and are to be found in- 
abundance in large towns, or wherever luxuri- 
ous habits have difplaced fimplicity of living. 
They are fo far to be clafled among mental 
diforders, that a di/pofition of mind, not eafily 
to be defined, attends every degree and ftage 
of them; beginning with uncommon fenfibili- 
ty to all impreffions ; ; peevifhnefs of temper ; 
irrefolution of conduét; fudden tranfitions 
from fadnefs to joy, and the contrary ; filent 
or loquacious; officioufly bufy, or extremely 
indolent ; irrafcible ; falfe perceptions ; waver- 
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ing judgment; melancholy; madnefs: ex- 
hibiting in the whole, figns of deranged fenfa- 
tion. ie 

,  Thefe difeafes receive a ftronger tinture 
| from the manners of the age, thin any others 
/ to which the human frame is liable : and when 
_ they appear in great numbers, as in the pre- 
~ fent day, they form an epoch in the phyfical 
| and moral hiftory of fociety ; fo wide is their 
range, fo important their influence on the ftate 
and condition of mankind. I have feldom 
known any of thofe perfons denominated 
Quakers, to have been feverely troubled with 
nervous complaints. This teftimony is at leaft 
honourable to thefe people; and fome proof 
of the good moral condu& and fobriety which 
prevail among them. 

‘The caufes which produce nervous difeafes, 
may be divided into two kinds, namely, thofe 
which arife from the mind; and thofe which 
—arife from the body. Of the firft kind, are all 
the diforders of the paffions: of the fecond 
kind, all thofe caufes which affect particular 
organs of the body, that by their office, are in- 
timately connected with the nervous fyftem. 
‘Many of thefe caufes, of both the mental and 
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~ corporeal clafs, aét for a length of time before 
they bring forth atual difeafe; but this mode 
of operation would feem to happen only where 
there was no predifpofition. They may there- 
fore be faid firft to create predifpofition, and 
when this is fufficiently done, a train of fymp- 
toms appears which conftitutes real difeate. 

_ To predifpofition, whither hereditary or ac- 
quired, I give the name of nervous temperament, 
which is now to be confidered as a permanent 
{tate of body, that cannot be eafily changed, 
and will commonly remain for life. This 
temperament is to be obferved in different 
fhades and gradations, mixed with the other 
temperaments; but where it is exquifitely 
formed, it is known by the following figns : 
a fenfible, irritable,and mobile condition of nerves ; 
by which different organs of the body, from flight 
saufes, are urged into violent and involuntary 
action ; and their motions and fympathy often 
reverfed ; giving birth to falfe perceptions and 
erroneous judgment ; and fometimes accompanied 
with pain of the acute/t kind. “Vhis tempera- 
ment is faid to bear all evacuations ill, efpecial- 
ly the lofs of blood; and alfo is eafily mjured 
by medicines of the rougher clafs; it is not 
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very liable to difeafes of the inflammatory 
kind*. 

It is evident, from the hiftory of thefe difs 
eafes, that where the nervous temperament 
prevails, all the caufes which operate upon it, 
bring forth motions and fenfations very dif- 
ferent from what is found in a_ healthful 
{tructure of nerves, in perfons who are with- 
out the predifpofition. This is more exem- 
plified in what may be called the mental 
caufes, than in the corporeal. The moral 
evils of life are very much of a relative na- 
ture; their effects depend, in a great meafure, 
on our capacity of feeling, for receiving them ; 
or the fortitude which we are able to oppofe 
to them. Thus, one man its condemned for 
finking under adverfity, as'a proof of defi- 
cient virtue and {pirit;*while another is ex- 
tolled for his courage, as a token that he 
pofiefles noblenefs of mind. Yet the phyfical 
trait of their temperaments, will beft decide 
with impartiality on their refpective merits. 
‘Uhe firft may be a weak nerved being, and 
« good man; and the other, under apparent 
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refolution of foul, may poffefs nothing be. 
yond want of feeling. 

But this even applies to the corporeal caufes. 
Let the two perfons fart together, to drink a 
bottle of ardent fpirit in the twenty-four hours, 
for life. The nervous man will, moft likely, 
find his frame fhook to pieces at the end of 
two weeks, or as many months; while the 
other will continue his potation for as many 
years. When the firft dies, of weak nerves 
and tuberculous liver, at the end of three 
months, the other may ftill remain ftrong 
and hale. It may now be faid that the firft 
was a drunkard, and died felo de fe: but the 
furvivor will have a chance of preferving his 
reputation for fobriety. Of fo much import- 
ance is the f{tudy of temperament in ee 
of the caufes of thefe difeafes. 

The living body poflefles the faculty, if I 
may fo call it, of receiving impreffions, and 
retaining them, even to the hazard of its 
deftruction. All predifpofitions are of this 
kind. When a perfon fubje& to gout, un- 
dergoes a long mercurial courfe for the cure 
of fyphilis, he may not be always warned of 
the increafe of predifpofition, which he will 
ae acquire by this procefs: though he 

ae 
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may be duly told of the neceflity for mer- 
cury to fubdue the other difeafe. And if it 
were left to his choice, he would ftill prefer 
the antifyphilitic regimen, and make the beft 
he could of his gouty diathefis. If befides, 
he is attached to the bottle, or has contracted 
the habit of taking opium in large dofes to 
eafe his griping pains, he is going faft on to 
give the final blow to health; and the laft 
degree of this, is the pemaeeriaraaa of predifpo- 
fition, or conftant gout and nervous affliction. 
So that predi/pofition, in its various ftages, is 
the medium between health and difeafe. A 
- gentleman fubject to gout, weak nerves, and 
all their horrors, confulted me fome time ago. 
He took his. wine freely, and an opiate every 
night at bed-time. he laft, he faid, was to 
eafe his fpafms, and ta give him reft. He 
was alfo of extremely flow bowels. I 
warned him of the dangerous habit he had 
got into; and in order to fave the remainder 
of his conflitution, recommended him to give 
up his bottle and his laudanum immediately. 
But the conflict was too great for his forti- 
tude; he did not call. upon me a fecond time. 
This man, I dare fay; was both able and 
willing to pay a phyfician, provided he could 
find one to his mind.—-That fociety muft be 
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undergoing the laft degree of vitiation, where 
the faculty of medicine receives. gold, and re- 
turns poifon! 

All thofe paffions of the mind, which have 
been narrated among the caufes, act immedi- 
ately on the nervous fyftem; whence a train 
of fympathetic affections inftantly commence 
throughout the whole body, but efpecially in 
the chylopoietic organs. And again, thofe 
caufes which induce nervous diforders through 
the body, affect firft the digeftive and affimi- 
lating powers; and are from them reflected 
on the nervous fyftem ; whence commences 
a train of inverted fympathies and falfe per- 
ceptions, which fhow how far the mental part 
of us is concerned in this general tumult of 
-fenfation and motion. 

Why a ftation fo exalted in the animal eco- 
nomy was given to the chylopoietic vilce- 
ra, we can only account for from the pre-emi- 
nence they occupy in preparing the nourifh- 
ment of the whole fyftem. ‘The appetite for 
food, the digeftion of it, chylification, fan- 
guification, and the nutriment derived there- 
from, are among the moft wonderful opera- 
tions of nature. One of the firft inftinGts of 
_ our exiftence is the defire for food. Nay 
ac'2 
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it 18 probably the firft, and coeval with the ru- 
diments of the foetus, Some peculiar inhe- 
rent power, not to be exprefled by abftra& 
terms, enables the vivified germ to draw nou- 
rifhment from its nidus, the fluid which fur- 
rounds it. Every particle of the nutritive 
juices, elaborated by the maternal procefs, is 
attracted by the congenial fympathies of the 
embryo. Thefe juices hold in folution what 
is to be the future folid, fuch as cellular mem- 
brane, mufcle, tendon, bone, and nerve it/elf. 
The nervous fyitem, or fenforium, muft bé 

the bafis and the prime director of this crea- — 
tive procefs, till the human form in all its 
parts is fully evolved. ‘The circulation of the 
blood, from the mother to the foetus, now 
commences, and continues the fupply, though 
not by a direct continuity of veffels. And the 
placenta, by oxygenizing the foetal blood, fup- 
plies the place of the future lungs. When 
the required bulk is completed, the infant, 
endued with peculiar inftinct, urges the womb 
to expel it, which termmates in the birth. 
The nourifhment, which the child received 
from its mother before birth, is now to be 
prepared in part by its owg organs. I fay i 
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part, becaufe milk is a fubftance half amimaliz- 
ed, and nearly ready for aflimilation. 

‘We thus comprehend three {tages in animal 
exiftence, where the manner of receiving nou- 
rifhment is varied. The fr/ ftage is limited 
to that early condition of the germ, before the 
circulation of red blood can be diltinguifhed. 
The fecond ftage commences with the circula- 
tion of red blood, and terminates with the 
birth. The third ftage begins with the birth, 
when the nourifhment of the body 1s to be 
prepared by the chylopoietic vifcera, which 
continues through life. 

The human ftomach is an organ endued 
by nature, with the moft complex properties 
of any in the body ; and forming a centre of 
fympathy between our corporeal and mental 
parts, of more exquifite qualifications than 
even the brain itfelf. Yet the knife and eye 
of the anatomift do not difcover the whole 
important ftation it holds in the economy : 
we muft look to the living fyftem for thofe 
nice conneétions of caufe and effect, and that 
fource of affociation, which give it a rela- 
tionfhip to fo many organs, both in the 
healthy and difeafed ftate. There are few 
difeafes in which it does not participate ; even 
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flight blows upon it have proved fatal; but its 
wounds are to a certainty, mortal. In all 
thofe diforders whofe feat is the nervous fyf- 
tem, it particularly fuffers. In fevers of every 
defcription the ftomach is peculiarly affected ; 
and till the febrile movements decline, the 
functions of this vifcus are fufpended. 

An organ intended for fuch important. pur- 
pofes in the animal economy, muft receive 
from the hand of Nature fingular tokens of 
her favour. Hence we find all thofe vifcera, 
which affift in preparing the chyle, and what 
is called the affimilation of the food, jomed in 
a circle of nervous communication, of which 
the flomach is the centre. One portion of 
nerve is diftributed over the whole; fo that 
while they are all employed in one purpofe, 
diforder cannot take place in any one of 
them, without the whole being thrown into 
confufion. 

Anatomifts have difcovered an unufual 
fhare of nerves about the upper orifice of the 
ftomach; from which it was thought by fome 
philofophers to be the /eat of the foul. 

Thefe nerves of the ftomach are derived 
from the par vagum, or eighth pair, which com- 
mumnicates with the great intercotal or fympa- 
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thetic; and by it, is connected with almoft every 
other nerve of the body. The /emilunar gang- 
lion of the great fympathetic, fupplies particu- 
larly the liver ; gall bladder and ducts ; duo- 
denum; pancreas; fpleen ; jejunum; ileum 5 
and part of the colon, &c.: the renal glands, 
kidneys, ureters, and bladder; the womb, 
ovaria, teftes, &c. are all fupplied by the fame 
nerve; and joined by others from the lumbar 
vertebrx. The mufcles of the pharynx, and 
trachea, thofe of the neck and lower extremi- 
ties, are even connected by branches of this 
nerve. The lungs, heart, and diaphragm, 
being all furnifhed with nerves, which com- 
municate with the great /ympathetic, it would 
appear, that this nerve is the grand link or 
chain, which conneéts the vital, animal, and 
natural fun&tions with one another. 

When the great fympathetic enjoys its full 
health, all the organs to which it is diftributed 
will be found performing their different offices 
with vigour, accompanied with pleafurable 
fenfation. When the ftomach has been re- 
plenifhed by a full meal, aiter fome time, fleep 
fupervenes, which is eafy and found ; and with 
this commences the proceis of digeftion; the 
folution and expulfion of the food from the 
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ftomach; its mixture afterwards with bile, 
pancreatic juice, and inteftinal mucus. Every 
pore, veflel, duct, or gland, that is engaged in 
that great bufinefs, contributes a fhare of footh- 
ing influence to the dormant animal functions ; 
and the temperate man awakes refrefhed and 
invigorated in body, with faculties . equally 
clear and renovated. But the dyfpeptic fto- 
mach exhibits a very different train of pheno- 
mena. After the repaft, fleep f{carcely clofes 
the eye-lids of the nervous man: a croud of 
unpleafing ideas difturbs the mind; flatulence, 
acidity and borborrigmi1, torment the body ; 
digeftion’ goes on imperfectly ; and he wakes 
low, languid, and unrecruited ; fick at ftomach, 
and without appetite for breakfaft. 

The pathology of thefe difeafes is therefore 
to be chiefly fought in the functions of this 
nervous communication; and moft of. the 
fymptoms to be referred to the fame. Thus 
in a dyfpeptic condition of ftomach, fuch as 
attends nervous complaints, it is not the muf- 
cular fibre alone of that organ that is to. be 
confidered as difeafed; but every gland and 
pore, exhalent or follicle, that feparates either 
eaftric juice or mucus; and confequently ail 
the fluids are poured forth in a vitiated ftate. 
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The appetite will then be irregular, fome- 
times fupprefled, fometimes voracious; the 
acidity will increafe fo as to become pain- 
ful; the food will remain undigefted, and 
uneafinefs, and inflation of {tomach will fuc- 
ceed. Other vifcera will, by confent of nerves, 
be alfo deranged in their refpedtive offices. 
The pancreas, its juice and dud are affected. 
The liver will fecrete the bile in quantity and 
quality, both different from its healthy ftate ; 
and the duéts will be irregular in conveying 
it forward. The periftaltic motion of the in- 
teftines will be inverted and inconftant ; and 
conftipation or diarrhoea be the confequence. 
Even the kidneys, more remotely connected, 
will difcover indifpofition, by the urine being 
voided turbid or pale, in fpare or profufe quan- 
tity ; fometimes with pain in the loins, ureters, 
bladder, teftes, or mamma. Whofe uneafy 
fenfations which rife to the throat, and there 
give the idea of ftrangulation, often attend 
the ftomach affection. The lungs expand 
with difficulty, the breaft labours, the heart 
palpitates, the eyes grow dim, a giddinefs 
comes on, confufion of thought and infenfibi- 
lity commence, and the patient often falls 
2 D 
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down convulfed.* There is not a mufcle or 
organ of the body that receives a fingle ten- 
dril of this /ympathetic nerve, without partaking 
‘more or lefs, in thefe difeafed feelings. 

But there are not two people who feel ex- 
actly alike, in a difordered condition, of fto- 
mach: and this difference depends on caufes 
fo various, that the idiofyncrafy, or peculiarity 
of conftitution, in every individual, mutt be 
fought for before it can be explained.  Ear- 
ly habits, :purfuits in life, modes of living, 
moral character, preceding difeafes, amutfe- 
ments, profeilions, fedfons, climate, &e. muft , 
all be taken into the account. ‘Thus one per- 
fon fuffers by fevere and obftinate head-achs; 
another is prone to hyfteric or epileptic fits ; 
fome are afflicted with cramps and f{pafms. of 
{tomach, others by acidity and flatulence. 
Lhe liver antl biliary ducts, with deficient fe- 
cretion of bile, its increafed quantity, or ob- 
ftruction from fpafm, mucus or gall-ftones, 
and fuflufion of the fkin, are peculiar to one 
conftitution: while bowel complaints, nephri- 
tic pains, urinary calculi, and ftrangury,, ha- 
rafs another. Nervous females. particularly 


* Hyfterics, and epilepfy, or falling ficknefs. 
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fuffer at the period ; in all irregularities of it, 
from whatever caufe; and in the puerperal 
ftate. Some perfons fink more under dejec- 
‘tion of fpirits; while others exhibit fudden 
vicifitudes from high to low, and the con- 
trary... Temporary infanity is more frequent 
with women than men; and it attends fome 
of them during every pregnancy. Yet I hold 
all thefe, and many. other fhades of nervous 
indifpofition, ‘to be ftill one and the fame dif- 
eafe. Nay we frequently obferve the family 
peculiarity to be hereditary; and often dil- 
tinguifhed by external figns, as the child hap- 
pens to be like the father or mother, ‘The 
nervous power, in fome perfons, 1s precipitate 
in its movements, tumultuous and convulfive, 
and gives a hurry to all their aGtions. Others 
again appear more fluggifh and deliberate, 
where the nervous power is more torpid; but 
it is at the fame time liable to inconftancy 
when under the influence of different pal- 
fions. | | 

We know fo little of the nature of the ner- 
vous power, that we can only judge of the moral 
caufes of nervous indifpofition, from theireffects, 
Somie of the paffions have received the name 
of exciting, and others that of depreffing ; but 
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their effects on the nervous temperament, feem 
much alike. ‘The chief of the paffions, fuch 
as anger, joy, grief, fear, &c. deftroy appetite, 
difturb digeftion,' prevent fleep, make the 
breaft labour, and the heart palpitate ; render 
the mind fickle, timid, incapable of judging’ 
accurately, &c. Here is no proof that any of 
thefe paflions. weaken the nervous fyftem ; 
they only diflever that combination, or affoci- 
ation of ideas, which impreffes the mind with 
pleafing objects; and which diffeverment. to 
the mind is painful, and throws all the more 
fenfible organs of the body ito immediate 
diforder. ‘The mind and body being con- 
nected by the nervous /yftem, the fame train of 
fymptoms appear, when thofe caufes are ap- 
plied to the body, which firft affeG the chy- 
lopoietic vifcera; fuch as a mercurial courfe, 
or a debauch with ardent fpirit or opium. 
Now, what can be the reafon, that thefe paf- 
frons, or the articles juft mentioned, have fuch 
extraordinary action on nervous people, while 
on others they have no fuch effect? I would 
explain the faét in this manner: the heredi- 
tary temperament is fuppofed to inherit all the 
bad impreflions of its progenitor, hoarded as 
it were in the f{tructure of its nerves; in like 
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manner the acquired temperament retains, or 
records as it may be termed, all the effects of 
vicious indulgence.’ So that when any frefh 
guft of paflion arifes, or any luxurious fiimu- 
lus is applied to any portion of the fympathe- 
tic nerve, thefe accumulate the quantum of 
predifpofition ; and a nervous fit, or a bili- 
ous attack, is the immediate confequence of 
every new trouble of mind, and of every 
recent debauch of the body. Thus the habit 
may become fo completely nervous, or in other 
words, the predifpofition may arrive at that 
height, that the faculties of the foul will be 
worn out, and fatuity take place; and the 
body will be fo enervated as to be in a ftate 
of conftant pain, tremor or convulfion. Such 
cafes, in no fmall numbers, are certainly to be 
feen every day, by medical obfervers who 
poffefs difcernment to appreciate experience. 
The operation of ardent fpirit, which in- 
cludes wine and all fermented liquors, and 
opium, if not all narcotics whatever, is much 
alike on the animal economy. ‘They affail in 
the firft place, the nervous fyftem, and all 
other effects are fecondary. The nerves of 
the ftomach feel the firft injury: but fo inti- 
mately are thefe nerves connected with the 
whole that fupply the chylopoietic vifcera, 
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The f{tomach, inteftines, pancreas, liver and 
ducts, become thickened, and grow'torpid by 
long indulgence in thefe articles, and unequal 
to their fundtions... But it-will not be doubted 
by any perfon who has attentively watched the 
effects of opium. and ardent fpirits: that all the 
early fymptoms of indifpofition: which: they 
create, are purely nervous, and extended. by 
fympathy. I was formerly of opinion, that 
the enlarged liver was owing to:the conftring- — 
ing power of the alkohol being fpréad. from 
the duodenum to that vifcus through the duds. 
- But this explanation is not: fatisfactory : and 
opium and other narcotics, cannot att by 
hardening the fibre or animal folid. The 
hepatic fuftem muft be injured by nervous com- 
munication and fympathy with the ftomach. 
But if it is common in a fevere difeafe, and 
after long continuance, for the liver of dyfpep- 
tics tobe found fometimes enlarged, where no 
vinous ftimulus had been ufed, fuch a cafe 
mui{t have been of nervous origin to a certain- 
iy; and from this we have a right to conclude, 
that the difeafed liver of drunkards is almoft 
always of this kind. When the hepatic nerves 
are rendered weak, mobile, or torpid, by 
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the exceflive ufe of alkohol, it neceflarily fol- 
lows that this debility is extended to the whole 
fubftance of the liver. There is no proof that 
an. inflammatory ftage and fever, are always 
the confequence; .on the contrary, I believe 
inflammation feldom happens. ‘The hepatic 
fyftem of. inebriates does not appear injured 
till a very confiderable degree of debility has 
taken place throughout the body: there is a 
general derangement before this aflumes any 
fignal mark of difeafe; and many of the 
worft fymptoms are often prefent, when no- 
thing beyond nervous affection can be fufpect- 
ed. Jaundice has too frequently been deemed 
a fign of enlarged liver: but it fo happens 
that the jaundice of nervous peaple has little 
connection with the liver.* ‘The irritable, or 
torpid ftate of the duodenum and ducts, jutt 
as the nervous power happens to be deranged 
in them at the time, is the moft common caufe 
of biliary obftru€tion, and confequent jaun- 


* Within thefe four years, of rich and poor who 
have confulted me, not lefs than 50 cafes of /uppofed 
difeafed liver, were of the number. Yet the treatment 
proved that no fixed hepatic affection was prefent. 
Many of thefe had their comp!aints aggravated by the 
previous ufe of mercury. 
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dice. Nay the appearance of jaundice muft 
often be a proof that the fecreting office of 
the liver is perfe&t. During the inverted mo- 
tion of the mufcular fibres of the inteftines, 
fo peculiar to the nervous temperament, the 
opening of the duct that conveys the bile, 
from its fingular form, muft be very liable to 
obftruction. And this is thought to be the 
moft common caufe of icterus. 

But if the torpid and enlarged liver is thus 
proved to arife from nervous debility, muft 
not the cure turn upon an invigorating plan ? 
The firft ftep to this muft be to remove the 
caufes which brought it on ; in the drunkard, 
let the bottle be laid afide entirely ; let 
fuch mental and corporeal ftimuli be ufed as 
have a reftorative quality; and health muft 
return, if it can be brought about by human 
means. , 

But thefe principles apply with {till more 
force where biliary obftructions infeft the fe- 
male conftitution. The irritable nervous fyf- 
tem, and delicate bowels of moft women, 
ought to make medical people confider well 
before they attempt violent remedies, to over- 
come obftruction. The true method of cure 
ia weakened females, muft be to ftrengther 
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the whole chylopoeitic vifcera, by fuch medi- 
cies as communicate permanent energy to the 
nervous fyftem: to obviate flow bowels or 
diarrhoea, to correét acidity and flatulence ; 
fo attend to the quality and quantity of the 
food; to regulate the paffions; to obferve 
ftri& rules of air and exercife ; to avoid cauti- 
oully every excefs in ftimulation, whether men- 
tal or corporeal: in fhort, fo reverfe all efta- 
blifbed habits, and to force a new train of actions 
upon the temperament. I fpeak from much 
experience on this fubjet: and it is admitted 
by the advocates for the mercurial courfe, that 
they have no certainty of the fuppofed liver 
affection being removed ; but their patients are 
at intervals returning to the medicine ; and 
we have known fome inftances where ladies of 
the nervous temperament were taken very un- 
expectedly out of their hands, by what was called 
the cramp of the ftomach; a fymptom that 
fometimes follows with a quick pace the exhi- 
bition of mercury. Thefe gentlemen mutt have 
often met with obftruction and fuppreffion of 
urine among nervous patients : yet it does not 
appear that they confider calomel the beft xe- 
lief to the kidneys and bladder. In fa&, in 
moft cafes, of both jaundice and ifchuria, we 
25 
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are to look to nervous fympathy for their 
caufe; for they commence and difappear in 
general fo fuddenly, that cal caufes can {carce- 
ly be fufpected. We might as well diffect 
the top of the ofophagus for the caufe of globus 
hyftericus, as attempt to fix the pathology of 
thefe verfatile movements in the fecreting or 
other organs; or infpect the brain of a hypo- 
chondriac for the picture of his dlwe devils. 
‘The migratory power which thefe affections 
potlefs, of traverfing every part of the body, 
is the infcrutable idio/yncracy of the NERvous 
‘TEMPERAMENT. 

A phyfician of our acquaintance, for many 


years was fubject to dyfpepfia, and conceived © 


that he had a difeafed liver, as he termed it. 
For twenty years he took calomel in large 
dofes very frequently ; and all this time with 
a manifeft increafe'of his complaint. The 
bowels however came to that torpid ftate, as 


to refift every common laxative ; and he at. 


laft got to the enormous quantity of thirty 
grains of calomel for a dofe. I fpeak from 
his own authority.: He became weak and 
emaciated, and at times fuffered great pain ; 
and funk under the debility, which was to a 
certainty produced by the mercurial poifon ; 
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for when the body was opened no liver difca/e 
appeared ! 

About eight months ago a medical gentle- 
nian confulted me for various nervous and 
dyfpeptic complaints. He faid his liver was 
affected; and he had taken calomel, at in- 
tervals, by the advice of a neighbouring phy- 
fician, for the laft twelve years. He hada 
flight bilious look, and evidently poflefied 
hereditary predifpofition ; was rather thin, and 
the bowels in a very irregular ftate. 1 recom- 
mended the ufual ftrengthening plan, with 
horfe exercife, and abftinence from vinous 
liquors, and opium, which he ufed freely. In 
a few weeks he got well, and recovered his 
flefh. In four months he felt fome return of 
his indifpofition, and reforted again to his 
calomel. But his bowels became more un- 
eafy, and he felt a conftant tenefmus. He 
came again to me, and he fufpected when I 
faw him, an incipient afcites ; nothing however 
appeared outwardly. I repeated my former 
cautions to him about the ufe of mercury, 
for I looked upon it as the chief caufe of his 
fufferings. He took the advice of two emi- 
nent phyficians, at fome diftance from his 
home; and they prefcribed mercury. He 
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began the plan recommended, and died in a 
few weeks ; in my opinion, with a contftitu- 
tion deftroyed by this medicine. | 

The miftaken pathology of thefe difeafes, 
it thus appears, had given birth to this un- 
warrantable ufe of mercury. Such cafes can- 
not be made too public, m order to caution 
inconfiderate people againft the indifcriminate 
adminiftration of a medicine, fo capable of 
doing harm: the bowels of thefe gentlemen 
were evidently reduced by it to a ftate of 
palfy. | | 

But however affliding the condition to 
which the body is often brought by nervous 
infirmity, the mental indifpofition is the caufe 
of greater mifery. ‘To enumerate all the de- 
grees of deranged intellect in thefe difeafes, 
would be a difficult and ufelefs tafk. They 
comprehend all that is extravagant in delufion, 
or abfurd im fiction. The acute, but too of- 
ten falfe perceptions of nervous people, are an 
apology for fome of the {tories we hear of ap- 
paritions, of magic and of witchcraft, that have 
at different times impofed on the eredulity of 
mankind. ‘hei deluded and vivid imagina- 
tions are capable of believing any thing ; and 
inflances of fuppofed fupernatural agency, 
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conceived in a dream, have often made fuch 
{trong impreflions on the mind, as to be at- 
tended by confequences of great importance, 
not only to the individual, but to the commu- 
nity. All jugglers and mountebanks find thefé 
perfons an eafy prey. The impoftor Mefmer, 
who, about twenty-three years ago, exhibited 
his talents in animal magnetifm, by exercifing 
nervous people at a kind of ordeal which he 
had invented, found them anfwer all the pur- 
pofes of his deceptions; and many well in- 
formed men believed firmly in the truth of 
his doctrines. Yet the effects which were 
produced, were plainly owing to fympathy, 
and the power of imagination ; juft as we ob- 
ferve one nervous lady fall into a hyfteric by 
looking at another ina fit; or like the two 
children mentioned before. * 

The temper of mind with nervous people, 
renders them very prone to what is called re- 
verié. In the funfhine of their fenfations, 
much of the time pafles in contemplating ima- 
ginary pleafures; or what in common lan- 
guage is called, building caftles in the air. 


* See the report of the Examiners appoiated by the 
King of France. 
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And when they are roufed from this fool’s pa- 
radife, they are very apt to fall into the other 
extreme of low fpirits and apprehenfions. So 
certainly does a correfponding train of thought 
follow every odd feeling, in thefe whimfical 
diforders. 

In the introductory part of this inquiry, we 
have given a curfory view of the favage ftate, 
fo as to fhew how favourable it is to vigor and 
health of body. We there obferve man to 
pafs through exiftence, with wants fo few, 
that he overcomes them by his individual ex- 
ertions. ‘The {pot that gave him birth bounds 
his travels ; and. his knowledge is confined to 
the cultoms of his own tribe; fo that if he 
has little call for bodily labour, he has ftill lefs 
for mental acquirements. His difeafes are on- 
ly the infirmities and decay of nature; but of 
the whole catalogue of ills which infeft mortal 
life, he is leaft in danger of being afflicted with 
thofe of the nervous clafs. 

But how different is man in the civilized 
world! He is obliged to undergo a kind of 
training how to live; to inftruct him in what 
he owes to himfelf, and what to fociety. 
Where the favage feels one want, the civilized 
being has a thoufand. Devoted either to love 
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or ambition, thefe imprefs all his actions with 
extraordinary vehemence, perfeverance, and 
enterprize. He is no fooner brought into the 
world, than he is taught to admire every thing 
that dazzles, glitters, or makes a noife. His 
very employment is play ; and all his toys are 
either fhining or fonorous. Flattery 1s the firft 
expreflion addreffed to dawning intelligence: he 
is called pretty to make him a coxcomb; named 
good till he becomes a hypocrite ; and learns 
to act the tyrant by feeing every perfon afraid 
to difoblige him. Every thing within his view 
is calculated to prompt his defires and provoke 
his paflions ; no antidote is oppofed to fup- 
prefs the one or to moderate the other: and 
he finds example every where at variance with 
precept. If he is born the fon of a rich man, 
he is ftill more unfortunate; as he will be 
carefled by more fycophants, and expofed to 
greater temptations : and to be born a prince, 
is to be the moft unfortunate of mankind. 

The more complicated and various the 
pleafures and bufinels, which man is to pur- 
fue in life, he will be the more liable to de- 
feat and difappointment : and the more ardent 
his paflions, they will the fooner terminate in 
exhauftion and difguft. The bufy fcene, 
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therefore, leads quickeft to fatiety: the retired 
circle preferves the longeft ‘enjoyment. So. 
that thoufands of human beings walk the 
round of gaiety and diffipation, for the certain 
reward of nervous debility. It is only at a 
particular {tage of refinement, that thefe dif- 
eafes receive their birth: and when they ex- 
ceed the fum of other, diforders in a nation, 
they afford fure tokens, that that people is 
_ pafling faft into dotage, and even under ap- 
- parent profperity verging to decline. ‘They 
multiply in prodigious proportion: for befides 
the hereditary predifpofition which taints the 
offspring, they are daily gaining ground from 
acquired infirmities. When we thus con- 
template with a philofophic eye, the rife 
and progrefs of a nation, we obferve a kind 
of phyfical neceflity for the regeneration of 
mankind. A people, polifhed and improved 
to the utmoft, cannot remain long ftationary ; 
it muft degenerate in body and mind. It 
muft fall:into flavery under fome powerful 
invader ; or fink by fome convulfion of na- 
ture; and with all the arts and elegancies of 
life, return to the barbarifm of its aborigines. 
Such a change of condition brings man back 
to, paftoral and agricultural habits with which 
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hus finews will be newly ftrung, and his vigor | 
of body renovated. And: with thefe acquifi- 
tions of corporeal reproduction, the faculties of 
mind in a latent ftate, will accumulate thofe | 
powers and excellencies, that in a future 
period will exalt human nature to civilized 
perfection, though ftill to be expofed in its 
turn to a fimilar decline. 

Although much ftrefs has been laid on the 
imperfed {Late of the digeftive and aflimilating 
powers in thefe difeafes, yet we often find a 
confiderable degree of obefity prefent, where 
the fymptoms of indigeftion prevail. But 
obefity is feldoma proof of ftrength ; perhaps 
it oftener accompanies weaknefs. And the 
indolent inactive life fo often led by nervous 
people, mutt favour the depofition of fat. A 
fpare thin habit, is however a more frequent 
attendant on dyfpeptic conftitutions. The 
food may not only be badly prepared in the 
ftomach, or vitiated by imperfect bile and 
pancreatic juice; the laéteals and mefenteric 
glands muft alfo be difeafed, fometimes im- 
permiable, and perhaps ulcerated. The quick 
evolution of acidity, in fome of thefec afes, is 
furprizing ; it isno fooner correéted by alkalies 
or carbonate of lime, than frefh quantities are 
2F 
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felt. There is even reafon to believe that 
fome of the inteftinal fecretions are fo depraved 
at times, as to become acid’ immediately, the 
accumulation is fo rapid. The fimple defi- 
ciency of bile cannot account for this, unlefs 
the bile alfo lofes its alkaline properties, 
which I rather fufpeéct it does in part. 

Acidity is not always accompanied with 
flatulence. The laft fymptom is peculiar to 
-fome conftitutions 5 and it is moft troublefome 
where fedentary habits are carried to excels, as 
in fome females. ‘The uncommon quantity of 
air extricated in the procefs of digeftion fome- 
times, would make us fufpeét a large proportion 
of the food or water to undergo chemical de- 
compofition. Some active exercife or quick 
agitation of the body affords the moft certain 
relief, ‘The frequent mi€turition, and ftrangu- 
ry, which attend nervous indigeftion, prevaib 
moft when the ftomach is loaded with acidity, 
and this points out the method of cure. { 
have not made any experiments on the urine 


in thefe cafes; but it is likely, that the wric_ 


acid muaft appear in large it AE ae, at that 
time. 

All derangements of the uterme fyftem ex- 
emplify in the moft ftriking manner the {trong 
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fympathy between the chylopoietic vilcera, 
and thefe organs. This is obferved particular- 
ly at the age of puberty; at the period; at 
the beginning of pregnancy ;* in the puerperal 
ftate; in fuckling the infant too long ; at the 
change of life ; in all conditions that allea the 
paflions; and more or lefs in every complaint 
to which the female may be expofed. It 
mutt therefore be of great importance in 


* Many of my contemporaries at Edinburgh will 
recolle@ a café mentioned by Dr Cullen, in his lectures 
on the practice of phyfic, that ftrongly proves the power 
“of affociation during geftation. A‘lady in a hopeful 
way, found it neceflary to have her robe made, eafter, 
and fent for her mantua-maker. But in ftanding up te 
be meafured, fhe grew fo fick, that it was accomplifhed 
with great dificulty. The gown was brought home; 
and in attempting to try it on, the lady became fo 
f{queamifh, that the mantua-maker was obliged to defift, 
and leave her work to another time. A few days 
afterwards, another attempt was made to try it on; 
but now the very fight of the gown brought on fick- 
nefs. It was determined to take the gown away, and 
to hang it up in a dark clofet, not to be feen. Even this 
precaution did not avail ; the lady could not look at 
the clofet, or pafs near it, without feeling immediate 
ficknefs. It was therefore carried out of the houfe: 
and this extraordinary affociation rémained till the lady 

got her bed. 
ZOE S, 
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practice, that the phyfician fhould inform 

himfelf well, with refpect to predifpofition and 

temperament. We thus fee on what irrational — 
grounds the ufe of a clafs ‘of medicines call- 

ed emenagogues, was founded ; and how necef- 

fary it muft ‘be in uterine obftructions, to at- 
tend to the influence of that chain of fympa- 
~thies on which they chiefly depend. 

How far the clafs of nervous difeafes is con- 
nected with gout, may, perhaps, require much 
future experience to determine. But as far 
as, the inflammatory fymptoms are not con- 
cerned, the two affeCtions appear to be the 
fame. ‘They both depend on hereditary or 
acquired predifpofition : the caufes which pro- 
duce them are entirely alike : thefe are chiefly 
luxurious habits and the debilitating pleafures: 
all the dy{peptic ailments of the nervous frame, 
appear in the arthritic conftitution. Every 
derangement of the biliary fecretions, par- 
takes in each, of a fimilar difpofition; the 
{tate of the inteflinal canal is fubject to the 
like capricious viciffitudes in both; and alfo 
the urinary organs. ‘The irritable feelings, 
and hallucinations of mind, with which both 
fubjects are affected, have an exact refem- 
blance. And we obferve, that the prevention 
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snd treatment of nervous indifpofition and 
gout, are to be conducted on the fame i 
ciples. 

No fact in medicine appears’ more’ clear, 
than that the female of ev ery gouty family, 
inherits in a high degree, the nervous tempe- 
rament; and is liable from the general caufes 
mentioned before, to fuffer all the infirmities 
to which that temperament paves the way. 
This is exemplified by the exhibition of mer- 
cury and antimony; in the ufe of narcotics, 
particularly tea, opium, and vinous {pirit ; in 
every improper indulgence in food or drink, 
and in the government of the paffions. 

Gouty conftitutions are known to be parti- 
cularly Hable to urinary calculi. The uric 
acid, which has been found to form fo large 
a portion of thefe concretions, is moft likely 
evolved during the depraved digeftion and af- 
fimilation of the nourifhment ; and afterwards 
feparated by the kidneys, and lodged there, 
or in the bladder. It would be worth while 
to make experiments on the morbid acidity of 
a dyfpeptic ftomach, for there is great reafon 
to think that it does not differ effentially from 
the uric acid. _Alll the alkalis are given with 
advantage in thefe kinds of urinary calculi; 
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and it is fair to allow their chief effect to be in 
correcting the acid in the firft paffages. 

From what has been faid, I fhall hope to be 
jultified in not attempting to divide thefe dif- 
eafes into genera and fpecies, which have little 
foundation in nature, and are of no utility in 
a practical view.. Combined in the definition 
of Nervous TEMPERAMENT, they bear a 
near analogy and connection to one another. 
We thus obferve, the perfon who in youth, 
poffeffes. a mobile condition of nervous fyftem, 
with a temper of mind depending on that, 
making him fickle, volatile, paflionate, will in 
the advance of life, be lefs irritable ; but will 
{till preferve fo many traits of original charac- 
ter of habit, as ftill to juftify the term. ‘The 

_dyf{peptic infirmities will alfo undergo modifi- 
<ation, in proportion to the manner of living 
and moral habits. . Hence melancholy and, 
hypochondriacilm {eldom appear before the 
meridian, but more commonly not till later in 
life. 

On the whole then, it is fair to conclude, 
that the pathology of thefe difeafes is to be 
fought in the deranged fenfations, and inverted 
Jfympathics of the GREAT SYMPATHETIC 
Nerve; and in the irregular action of all 
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thofe organs to which it is diftributed. The 
caufes therefore, whether moral or phyjical, 
exert their influence on this portion of the 
nervous fyftem ; whofe office dire&ts the moft 
important operations in the animal economy ; 
and binds together in one great circle of feel- 
ing, ations and motions both diftant and op- 
pofite. Hence a concourfe of fymptoms of 
the moft extraordinary kind, that invert the 
ufval funGiions of fo many vifcera; fufpend 
their powers, or give to them new movements : 
by which means a train of falfe perceptions 
occupies the mind; and ideas the moft mon- 
ftrous and incongruous, fupplant for a while, 
all rational thought. In this reciprocal a€tion 
between body and mind, in whatever part of 
the circle difeafe commences, it is quickly 
communicated to all the others. For as 
bowel complaints f{peedily affect the mind and 
deprefs the fpirits ; fo all violent emotions, in 
their turn, induce affections of the chylopoietic 
vifeera, and raife fuch commotion through- 
out the fenfitive fyftem, as to beflow the ner- 
vous character on thefe difeafes. 
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~ CHAPTER VIL« 
Prevention and treatment: 


Iw giving a title to this chapter, have. been 
cautious in holding out too much confidence 
in medicine. » The word: cure, implies a‘cer- 
tain and perfeét recovery, without danger. of 
the difeafe’ returning, a circumftance’ very 
doubtful here. But according’ to what is 
meant by treatment, I only lay down rules to 
regulate the practice, fo far as experience has 
approved. ‘This has been the conduct ufually 
obferved with my own patients: and as fo 
much depends on their own difcretion, it puts 
them on their guard, and reminds them how 
far they are to calculate on permanent health. 

It has been unfortunate for the medical pro- 
feffion, as well as patients themfelves, that 
perfons labouring under nervous diforders, 
have too much expected from the prefcription 
of the phyfician, and the fhop of the apo- 
thecary, what is only to be obtained from their 
own caution and circumfpection. We thus 
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Aow every medicine that is recommended; but 
ftubborn and untra¢table in all that relates to 
breaking in upon eftablifhed habits and cuf- 
toms ; whether of luxurious living, depraved 
appetites, indolence of body or mind, or vici- 
‘ous Indulgence of any kind inconfiftent with 
Thealth. Many of thefe habits, it is true, are 
fo far interwoven with the conttitution, as to 
make fome changes almoft impra¢ticable: but 
as indifpofition is fo frequently brought on, or 
aggravated, by the improper conduét of the pa- 
tients themfelves, the phyfician cannot be too 
much on his guard, in demontftrating to them 
all that belongs to their own government and 
demeanor. The medical advifer therefore, 
who obferves the moft difintereftednefs to- 
wards his friends, will often be the firft man 
to be difmiffed; while the felfith diffembler, 

however ignorant, will become a favourite, and 
engrofs theemolument. On fuchan occafion, 
the virtuous mind of a liberal phyfician, will 
know where to look for approbation, 

This branch of medical pra¢tice has com- 
monly been reckoned one of the moft lucra- 
tive; for the fubjeéts of it are generally found 
among fhe affluent: they are alfo feldom with- 
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out fome complaint that requires afliftance; 
‘and they meafure their comforts too often, by 
the quantity of medicine that is ferved up. 
Nervous people are moreover, endued with 
acute feelings; liable to act from the firft im- 
preflion and impulfe, and eafily deceived by 
the defigning and interefted. And fhould they 
fall into the hands of a gofliping phyfician, or 
a wheedling apothecary, thefe perfonages be- 
come a kind of appendage to their eftablifh- 
ment, if not fixtures in their houfes. Being 
fingular in the felection of friends, they fe]- 
dom mix in company ; fedentary from habit, 
they go little abroad; their amufements and 
recreations are thus limited, and fuch as pof- | 
fefs the talent of bringing news, and telling a 
ftory, are at all times welcome guefts. But 
as the tale of their own complaints engroffes fo 
much of their converfation, a medical goflip, 
before all others, is the moft acceptable. © Ne- 
verthelefs, let the nervous and valetudinary 
beware how they truft their health and their 
purfe in fuch hands. | 

The prevention of all difeafes depends on a 
knowledge of their remote caufes. 

If in the former part of this inquiry, it has 
_ been found neceffary to contraft the Health of 
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the favage ftate with that of the civilized con- 
dition of mankind, for the purpofe of tracing 
caufes from their origin, it does not follow in 
prefcribing regulations to the nervous and in- 
firm, that we are to imitate the robuft exercifes 
of the barbarian, for the fake of ftrengthening 
the body; or to yield up the refinements of 
education and polifhed fociety, in order to 
fubdue fenfibility of mind. The leffon is only 
fo far in point, as it tends to confirm general 
truths by an appeal to facts, or to illuftrate 
a precept by fhowing an example. 

In the prefent difeafes, according to the hif- 
tory given, we admit a predif/pojition of body, 
without which, it is probable, they never ap-. 
pear. This predifpofition may be either here- 
ditary or acquired ; to both we give the name 
of nervous temperament, What therefore re- 
lates to correcting and preventing predifpofi- 
tion, muft begin with the earlicft {tages of in- 
fancy, and includes the whole rules of nurfing 
and rearing children. 

Man is fo much the creature of habit and 
imitation, particularly with what belongs to 
his food, air, exercife, and cloathing, that he 
may be moulded into any form we pleafe. 
Nature has wifely provided milk for the in- 
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fant, as beft adapted to the delicate digeftive: 
organs. and weak frame of early exiftence. 
This kind of food ought’ to be continued as 
long as it is capable of giving due fupport to 
the body. The mother, if poflible, ought to 
fuckle the child till it’ is nine monttts’ old ; 
when cow’s milk may be fubftituted: And it 
is worthy of remark, that’ the fodder of the 
cow very much affects the milk, fuch as grains 
and turnips, fo miuch in ufe tear great towns. 
The firft article makes the milk’ difpofed to 
acefcency; ‘and the turnips impregnate it 
with a difagreeable flavour, which comes from 
an oil in the tops and rind. Such qualities are 
hurtful to the ftomachs of infants : and grafs~ 
and hay are the natural food of this ufeful 
animal. | 

A child that is to be brought up by the pam 
and fpoon, as it is called, it is obvious, ought 
to have the milk in the beft perfeGtion. ‘This 
is a practice which I am forry to obferve. is 
{ometimes too lightly given into, in families. F 
have weighed its merits fully, in rearing my 
only child in this way, to fulfil the wifhes of 
an affectionate mother. But, though my dar? 
fing boy has furmounted his lofs with the beft 
poflible health, I would not recommend this: 
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mode of nurfing on any terms, if it can be 
avoided. Nothing can compenfate for the 
want of the breaft to the infant. About the 
third month, a little pounded bifcuit, previouf- 
ly foftened with a little boiling water, may be 
added to give the milk confiftence: and from 
the beginning, as much brown fugar may be 
mixed, as to give it the fweetnefs of mother’s 
milk. Sugar, it ought to be remembered, is 
a bad ingredient in the diet of infants. 

The infant may be confined to milk for the 
firft year; when a mefs of chicken, veal, or 
mutton broth, may be given onee a day, tak- 
ing care to add nothing of the aromatic kind. 
If however the infant is much haraffed with 
acidity, animal broths, fueh as gravy foups, 
are not only the beft fubftitutes, but the beft 
medicine. After two years, the diet may be 
extended to a little folid animal food, fome 
kinds of fifh and eggs, but ftill with a large 
proportion of milk. All paftry muft be care- 
fully fhunned: fweetmeats of every fort are 
hurtful: every made difb, into which feafon- 
ings and fauices are put, ought to be avoided, 
as being a chief caufe of ftomach affetions. 
All beers, ales, wines, and {pirits, are exclud- 
ed from this anti-dyfpeptic regimen. Pud- 
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dings made of rice, or light bread, may. be als 
lowed; but thofe of unfermented flour, ‘have 
all) the difadvantages of paftry. Cheefe is 
grofs food for children: and butter fhould be 
{fparingly ufed.. Vegetables may be’eaten with 
animal food; the child being allowed fufficient 
exercife out of doors, will always find thetn 
eafy of digeftion. The object to be kept in 
view, in recommending for infancy and child- 
hood, a diet fufficiently nourifhing and eafy of 
digeftion, but at the fame time, mild and 
bland, is, that the appetite may become ac- 
cuftomed to no high-feafoned or lufcious difhes; 
or the {tomach inured to any hot or ftimula- 
ting article. | ; 

Were thefe rules ftriftly attended to in 
families fubje& to gout and nervous difeafes, 
many fcenes of mifery and affliction might be 
prevented. It isa faét, to be daily obferved, 
that the offsprings of thefe families, are, of all 
mankind, the moft liable to fall into habitual 
drunkennefs, and the love of luxurious featt-. 
ing. Their feelings and fenfations are of that 
acute kind, that they eafily receive the impref- 
fion of ftimulating articles, and are quickly 
fufceptible of the pleafure of taking them 
down. | 
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Tea and coffee are excluded from this diet, 

as poffefling a narcotic quality: milk is thé 
beft breakfaft, but thofe who may incline for 
more variety, may ufe cocoa. Cocoa is a 
mild, wholefome, nutritive food, and after a 
little perfeverance very grateful to moft peo- 
ple, and eafy of digeftion. 
- From what has been juit delivered on the 
diet moft proper for infants and children, 
grown-up perfons will fee reafons, why they 
fhould prefer a fimilar conduét in the choice 
of their food. This is indeed a ferious evil 
with moft nervous and bilious people: they 
commonly indulge in high feafoned dithes, 
and ufe great quantities of hot fauces or pep- 
pers, for the purpofe, as it is thought, of 
overcoming the flatulent propenfity of their 
{tomachs. I have before condemned this 
cuftom: where flatulence prevails, the fto- 
mach fhould felect plain fare, and that in 
{mall quantity; and after a fhort reft take 
fome active exercife, which will afford certain 
relief. 

The value of air and exercife to health, is 
amply pointed out in the preceding parts of 
this work; attention to them ought to begin 
with early infancy. The child muft be exer. 
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cifed im the open air, that js ever to attain 
due ftrength or ftability of frame. The moft 
{pacious and well ventilated room cannot fup- 
ply the want of the external atmofphere. A 
degree of vigor and fortitude of mind is in- 
fenfibly acquired by being expofed to the 
weather; while liftleffnefs and depreffion of 
{pirits as conftantly follow confinement within 
doors. Much of this mental exhiliration mutt be 
derived from the objects which refrefh the eyes. 
The fedentary life falls more to the lot of the girl 
than the boy ; and is too often encouraged by 
thofe prepofterous modes of education to 
which young females are expofed ; but cer- 
tainly a fedentary life may be confidered as the 
chief caufe of female ill-health. I have heard 
a mother boaft of her daughter being attended 
by fve matters, in different branches of educa- 
tion, in the day, befides her tafk in the board- 
ing {chool, What human bedy or mind, at 
the age of fifteen, is equal to fuch a trammel 
of ftudy? Let the difcerning mother there- 
fore, reflect in time,'on the magnitude of the 
fault, if fhe beftows her daughter with a fick- 
ly conftitution as a dower, on her hufband. 
Can any evil in this world be worfe than con- 
{tant bad health? How melancholy is the 
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ftate of that family that is daily befet by an at: 
tending phyfician and apothecary ; continual- 
ly ferved with medicine; anda large propor- 
tion of income annually confumed in fupport 
of its phyfical retinue ! 

Among children. defcended of nervous and 
bilious parents, it is a caution worthy of every 
well informed phyfician, to be guarded in the 
ufe of emetics, purgatives, opiates, and worm 
medicines: The laft articles require particular 
animadverfion. ‘The fathers and mothers of 
fuch families, have too often been in the habit 
of ufing medical prefcriptions on every. flight 
occafion; and very naturally think a fimilar 
practice neceflary for the health of their chil- 
dren. Worms can-only be confidered as the 
confequence of a weak condition of bowels ; 
fo that their prevention and cure in children, 
mu{t turn on ftrengthening the vifcera, and 
expelling the vermin. A brifk purgative is: 
commonly employed for diflodging worms, 
and calomel has been the chief ingredient. 
But calomel ought never to be given alone; 
it is beft to join it with jalap or rhubarb; 
though thefe articles by themfelves are fuffici- 
ently powerful. I ufually give mag. uft. 
with the jalap or rhubarb, with a view to the 
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dyfpeptic flate of ftomach; and follow this 
purge with gentle dofes of bark, colomba, or 
any other fuitable bitter. ‘Nothing anfwers 
better than the fem. fanton. or common 
wormfeed. With all thefe I combine mag- 
nes. uft. or cret. prepar, as the bowels hap- 
pen to be flow or quick. Some chalybeate, 
fuch as. the red oxide,.carbonas ferri, or lema- 
tura, may alfo ‘be advamtageoufly added. 
‘When thefe have been taken for eight or ten 
days, the brifk purge may be repeated. ‘This 
plan may be continued for two or three weeks 
at a time: -it will invigorate the digeftive 
powers, and the general habit: and while 1’ 
enables the bowels to expel the worms, it will 
prevent their generation, by removing the 
caufe. Nothing can be more cruel than forc- 
ing the bowels of children: by draftic purga- 
tives to evacuate worms: the moft active will 
fometimes fail.in doing this; whereas the in- 
vigorating method is fure and fafe, and cures 
radically. | | 

_ ‘What other precautions are neceflary for 
the health of children, will appear fufficiently 
plain from what has been faid on the caufes. of 
thefe difeafes. Thefe caufes mult‘ be avoided, 
to infure fuccefs. The inhabitants of towns 
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oughtif poffible, to place their children in the 
country for the benefit of education. It is 
not merely the pure air, and {pace for recrea- 
tion and: exercife, that a country fituation af- 
fords, which make it preferable; other confi- 
dérations of equal weight, are to be takem into 
the account. ‘The habits which we are now 
combating, are. the vices of arfificial life. 
And the love of nature is one of the beft lef- 
fons to a young fcholar; it checks every ex- 
cefs, and prefcribes nothing unwholefome to 
either body or mind. To fee the grafs fpring, 
the plant fhoot, and the flower bloflom, are 
among the fineft objects for contemplation. 
What ingenuous youth ever heard the bird 
fing, the lamb bleat, or the heifer low, but 
warmed with emotions of a. fuperior kind. 
The beauties of landfcape, more than any 
thing we view, purify the heart, refine the 
tafte, and warm the feelings. All is chearful, 
active, and healthful, becaufe all is natural 
and innocent. Youth isthe feafon of life, to 
learn with advantage the value of nature’s 
productions, and picturefque fcenery. If ne- 
gleéted then, the foil will groan under lefs 
amiable productions. ‘To what an unfortu- 
nate change the prefent fafhions are conform- 
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ing mankind. ‘The country houfes of our no- 
bility and gentry are empty till July. Thus 
the {pring months, that feafon of joy through- 
out creation, pafles unobferved by the affluent 
and gay. The fouls of human beings in this 
age of art, would feem to wifh the fun to be 
darkened ; they find no pleafure but in the 
light of a lamp or a flambeaus I feel for the 
rifing generation, when I confider the effects 
of thefe overgrown follies upon unexperienced 
minds. . bas 43 

With refpect to the prevention of thefe dif- 
eafes in grown-up people, or what is the fame 
thing, correcting the predi/pofition, no tafk in 
medicine has more difficulties to furmount. 
It is not that it 1s impracticable; but the pa- 
tients themfelves, are feldom willing to fubmit 
to a code of rules for the direCtion of their 
health, and view with jealoufy and pain every 
precept that is to fubtract from their pleafures. 
What reward can encourage the flothful to 
activity ? Who can teach the voracious glutton 
moderation in-eating ? Or what eloquence can 
perfuade the habitual inebriate to forfake his 
bottle? Nay how dificult the tafk, to draw 
the nervous female from her tea! 

Where the predifpofition is not hereditary, 
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fome of the caufes which have been afligned, 
will generally be found to have brought it on. 
If thefe caufes have been owing to any indif- 
cretion of the patients themfelves, to counter- 
act them, will be difficult in proportion to 
their inveteracy ; and the defires and paffions 
which give them effet. A habit is to break 
up, without which there are no hopes of re- 
lief. Every nervous perfon has fome favourite. 
pleafure to indulge. Articles of materia me: 
dica avail little, unlefs the patient forms the 
refolution to obey the injunctions of his phy- 
fician. ‘To begin new modes of living ; to go 
to bed foon and rife early; to drink water in- 
ftead of wine ; to labour and toil, and be ex- 
pofed to the weather after years {pent in luxu- 
ry and floth, are changes not likely to be heard 
with fatisfaction, far lefs to be prattifed with 
perfeverance, by an enervated voluptuary. 
Yet changes equally great muft be effected, ox 
there can be no recovery. 

The treatment of thefe difeafes is a part of 
the phyfician’s duty, that differs much from 
the experience neceflary to dire&t with fuccefs, 
the practice in moft other diftempers. For, 
however well he may be informed by prepa- 
ratory ftudies, and however ftored with the re- 
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fources of his profeflion, fomething will fill 
be wanting to infure a decifive method of 
cure, which even the fick-bed cannot fupply. 
‘Phis is the knowledge of charaéter and of 
mankind, which can only be learned by quick 
diferimination, and corre¢t obfervations formed 
mthe bufy world. The living man feen in 
his varied purfuits, can alone beftow that 
knowledge on the phyfician. For this very 
reafon, there are ne diforders that fo puzzle 
and confound the young and mexpérienced ; 
and none fo liable to be mifunderftood by the 
ignorant, or plodding part of the profeflion. 
The old maxim contraria contrariis meden- 
fer, 1s better exemplified here, than in moft 
other difeafes. ‘To change a ftate of body in- 
duced by long cuftoms of living, or derived 
from nature itfelf, muft be entered upon with 
fortitude and refolution. But even where no 
improper habits have been formed, changes 
and variations of regimen that powerfully im- 
prefs the nervous fy{tem, and call forth a€tive 
paflions of a different kind, will often be ne 
ceflary to health. To the inhabitant of a 
town, a country life will offer many new ob- 
jects to the fenfe, and afford the moft falutary 
recreations. But that this change of f{cene 
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fhould operate with due force on the fentient 
part, it is not that a few weeks or months, 
fhould be pafled in a new fituation ; if it can 
poilibly be done, it ought to *be for’ years ; 
nay, in fome in{tances it muft be continued for 
life. And when fuch tranfitions of living are 
entered upon, whoever intends to practife 
them, muft duly weigh the circumftances. 
The mind muft not be left in a ftate of inac- 
tion, left it fhould relapfe into its old feel. 
ings, and became the prey of former paffions. 
in making this tranfition from the city to the 
village, every perfon muft be fatisfied firft, 
that he can employ his retirement without. 
unui, and pals his time to advantage. The 
bufineis of a farm is the natural avocation of 
a-country life. Agriculture in the prefent 
day is improved to the form of a {cience, and 
requires a regular courfe of ftudy from the 
books which contain it ; and when combined 
with the practical part, ‘it becomes a fource of 
profitable and elegant purfuit. Every feafon 
brings with it fomething to be done; fo that a 
mind difpofed to be active cannot want a mo- 
tive: and the fports of hunting, fowling, and 
fifhing, will amply vary the hours which are 
devoted:to relaxation, 
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The fmall circle of domeftic duties, whicli 
many perfons have to go through, exhibits fuch . 
a famenefs, that no recreation can be derived 
from it; there is fo little of variety, that the 
mind as well as the body, dwindles into a te- 
nor of liftlefs inaCtivity. Suflicient f{timulus is 
wanting to roufe the languid faculties: and in 
fuch fituations we meet with the moft confirm- 
ed habits of nervous affeGtion. I once knew 
a lady, that for twenty years was never out of 
her room: at length, without any known 
eaufe, fhe ventured abroad, and returned to 
the full exercife of all her former duties of 
friendfhip and family affairs: Such cafes are 
chiefly to be feen among people enjoying eafy 
fortunes, who had been formerly active; but 
are now without any of thofe urgent motives 
which preferve energy of mind, fo conducive to 
health: The public funds of this country 
are one great caufe of thofe torpid habits of 
living ; where the fecurity of property is fo 
compleat, that any care about its fafety is 
needlefs. A vaft capital is by this means un- 
productive of any thing to the public, but is a 
fource of bad health to its owner. All inter- 
prize is thus checked among a large part of 
the community, who become victims to dif- 
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ealed feelings, and to thofe kindred glooms 
which prey on {till life. I have known fome 
benevolent ladies of fortune, who, having no 
bufy employment to fill up their time, took 
under their protection feveral large families of 
children, among their poor neighbours; and 
by adminiftering to their wants, directing their 
education, and difpenfing cordials, medicines, 
and neceflaries to the fick, made themfelves a 
blefling to fociety: and by the air, exercife, 
and recreation, which were required for the 
difcharge of thefe good offices, they warded 
off all the unpleafant attacks of a delicate 
frame, and a nervous conttitution. 

-To the man of bufinefs and the artifan, 
who are neceflarily confined to a town, I 
would recommend, that as much time as pof- 
fible, in their leifure hours, fhould be {pent 
out of doors, in riding or rambling about the 
outikirts of their refidence. This kind of ex- 
ercife ought to be carried to a much greater 
length than has ufually been advifed 5 it ought 
to be continued to the breaking out of a free 
fweat. Thefe perfons muft learn to brave 
the weather, and fally out in purfuit of their 
health and recreation, in defpite of wind and 
rain: and their drefs may at a cheap rate, be 
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accommodated to the {tate of the atmofphere 
and feafon. The diftance from town, which 
may be neceflary for thefe excurfions, muft 
be meafured by the purity of the air, and the 
ruflicity of the country: they muft get be- 
yond the effluvium of {moke and mud. 

When employed at the defk, men of bufi- 
nefs, and indeed all perfons who write or 
read much, ought to ufe a ftanding pofture, 
to prevent the body from being bent, by 
which means the lungs and {tomach, as well 
as the whole abdominal vifcera, will be free 
from compreflion. Want of exercife at all 
times impedes. the free circulation of the blood, 
and the regular functions of the different bow- 
els; but compreflion of thefe organs, whether 
by tight lacing and {waddling, or by any un- 
natural pofture long continued, has ftill more 
pernicious effects. 

Exercife and recreation, of the kinds juft 
mentioned, unfortunately cannot be employed: 
by the town-bred female. Indeed the fafhion 
of a town life, at this day, almoft excludes the 
lady from every fhare of healthful exercife ; 
for it is not to be expetted, that the fair fex 
can, by themfelves, frequent the public walks, 
or perambulate the adjoining fields, to breathe 
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a purer atmofphere. In this age of manufac- 
ture, trade and politics, the morning hours of 
the gentleman are commonly fpent at the 
counting-houle, the exchange, or the coffee- 
houfe; fothat the ladies mutt be fatisfied with 
a fhort vifit of their male companions at the 
dinner table, which feems almoft the only 
fcene of intercourfe between the fexes. In 
what manner then is the city lady to preferve 
health, or regain it when loft? If fhe cannot 
look to a country refidence, her fituation muft 
be pitiable. 
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As thefe difeafes, from innate delicacy of 
frame, fall moftly on the fair fex, how cauti- 
ous ought parents to be in felecting “proper 
feminaries of education for their daughters. 
Many fathers and mothers, I believe, ftill pre- 
fer a boarding fchool tuition, to private inftruc- 
tion under their own eye. But I am here 
to fpeak chiefly, as it concerns the health of 
young ladies. Girls are commonly fent to 
thefe houfes, at a period of life when the 
conftitution is to undergo fome material 
changes, which require the moft attentive and 
delicate treatment. Now it fo happens, that 
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many of thefe boarding houfes lodge thirty, 
forty, fifty, nay an hundred young ladies. Jf 
am at a lofs to conceive how any mittrefs of a 
fchool can do juftice to fo large a feminary of 
pupils. But I may be told, affiftants are 
kept in proportion to the number of fcholars. 
This is evading the queftion, not anfwering 
it: affiftant teachers may anfwer all the pur- 
pofes of fchool hours; but do all thefe affift- 
ants poflefs the qualifications neceflary for 
forming young minds to be amiable wives, 
affeGtionate mothers, and aceomplifhed wo- 
men? Scarcely. A miftrefs of education is in 
the place of a parent: is this maternal duty 
then of fo fmall importance that it admits of 
being deputed to the third degree? They muft 
have cold hearts who think fo. Every difcern- 
ing mother knows well, that the fmaller her 
family is, fhe can the better attend to the 
wants of her children. How then can a mif- 
trefs of a boarding houfe, who ofliciates for a 
livelihood only, do more than the natural 
guardian? ‘The mere acquirements of learn- 
ing are a {mall part of female education ; it is 
the domeftic virtues, and the retiring graces, 
which form the chief excellencies of woman. 
Which of thefe fafhionable {chools have giver 
proofs to the world, that thefe are the ftudies 
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they inculcated; and that their matrons are 
models for imitation, beyond the generality 
of mothers? 

In this country, it is little more than a 
century, that daughters were thought worthy 
of an improved education. So lately have 
we emerged from barbarifm. Ever blefled 
be the memory of the amiable Mr Addifon 
for this polifh to fociety! It has not there- 
fore yet crept into our cuftoms, to honour 
female inftruction with thofe marks of autho- 
rity which diftinguifh public fchools for boys. 
Preceptors bearing academic degrees, and li- 
cenfed by the learned, are alone trufted to 
conduct the education of young men. Where- 
as, any lady of tolerable mediocrity in talents 
and accomplifhments, who can meet with the 
countenance and fupport of a few well-meaning 
friends in her neighbourhood, is deemed equal 
to direct a boarding fchool for young girls. 
Books may be multiplhed without number on 
female manners, if fome check cannot be 
given to the cuftom of allowing their educa- 
tion to be conducted by improper perfons. 
One vicious feminary will do more harm than © 
can be compenfated by the whole philofophers 
of the age. ence the neceflity of qualifying 
_ the mother to inftruct her own children. 
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In a public boarding f{chool there is a very 
heterogeneous concourfe of characters. We. 
there behold the daughters of perfons of all 
ranks in life; of families of the moft difcor- 
dant habits and fentiments; many of thefe 
bringing abroad all the prejudices of kindred ; 
and perhaps not a few labouring under heredi- 
tary difeafes, or imbecility of mind : all lodged, 
boarded and trained, under one roof. If imi- 
tation is one of the ftrongeft propenfities of 
our nature, is there not great hazard in fucha 
collection of young people? Every good mo- 
ther is cautious whom her daughters chufe as 
companions at home; and can fhe be lefs 
jealous of their fafety when abroad? The 
beft and worft-of our habits receive a tincture 
of our aflociates, but particularly during 
youth. Such a fchool of young girls, all 
differing in rank, in fortune, in tennper,. in 
conftitution, in paflions, and in profpects in 
life, but liable to communicate follies, pro- 
penfities and difeafes, to one another, mult be 
confidered as an improper affemblage. 

All boarding {chools ought to be fituated in 
the country ; not only for the fake of air and 
exercife, but that the young ladies may be cut 
off from gofliping vifitors. This will tend to 
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fecure health, by rendering the introduction of 
contagious difeafes more difficult. Such a 
{pace of ground ought to be laid open as may 
be fufficient for amufement and play; and 
certain portions of the day allotted for walk- 
ing, or more active {ports, that thofe who are 
moft fedentary may be forced to partake. An ad- 
joining flower garden will be a motive for re- 
creation to fome, while the tafte may be im- 
proved by the ftudy of Botany; a tafk pecu- 
liarly adapted to young ladies. Such avoca- 
tions will train the female mind to the love of 
Simplicity, and {tore it with that fpecies of in- 
formation, which affords food for reflection at 
a future day ; and will fill up much of the 
leifure to be met with in the domeftic fcene*. 
The pupil of elegant Nature will thus find a 
country walk as much the habit of life as her 
hours of fleep ; and will not be {cared from it 
by a dirty road, or a lowering fky: a portion 
of time will always be due to exercife, that the 


* The young ladies in boarding fchools, in this vi- 
cinity, who are inftruéted to the love of the animated 
world, have now a rich field for contemplation in the 
elegant volumes of our townfman, Mr Bewick. A 
work that does credit, not only to this country, but to 
the aze. 
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faculties may be refrefhed, and the eye feafted 
by the beauties of creation, And while her 
nervous aunts are moping their evenings over 
the card table, fhe will gather health by her 
cheerful excurfions ; and preferve her bloom 
of countenance by the only means that can 
give it an additional charm.—Thefe ideas 
may, by fome, be deemed a little romantic ; 
but when I look to the fickly frame and 
miferable exiftence of a nervous patient, I can 
find an antidote againft this fpecies of criti- 
cifm. 7 | ; 
The diet of thefe {chools, I am much afraid, 
is often exceptionable. And if their matrons 
are not too. wile for advice, they will find 
many cautions necefiary with girls, nervous in 
themfelves, and defcended from nervous, bili- 
ous, and gouty parents. They. will therefore 
find it of confequence to pay fome atten- 
tion to the phyfical traits of their pupils, that 
they may learn how to preferve health. Let 
them beware of encouraging hot, or highly 
feafoned difhes. Tea and coffee ought to be 
excluded from their bill of fare. Plain drefled 
meat ; plain puddings; no paftry; no cake 
or fweetmeats ; water, or milk and water, with 
meals ; fifh with plain butter ; no vinous li- 
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quors, but when prefcribed medically. A 
plentiful dairy, will be a moft valuable appen- 
dage to every boarding {chool. 

I'am one of thofe who confider the office of 
{uperintending a female boarding fchool, as a 
{tation of great importance and refponfibility : 
and officious friends fhould not be too precipi- 
tate in recommending perfons to fill it. | It ap- 
pears to me of even greater moment than a 
teacher of boys, let their rank and confequence 
be what they may. The boys whofe educa- 
tion may have been neglected, by future at- 
tention may be recovered : but the young lady 
whofe manners have once received a wrong 
bias, is feldom reftored to a fimple and unaf- | 
fected demeanor; and fo it is with health alfo. 
To married women only this bufinefs fhould 
be afligned: and it ought to be given in pre- 
ference, to one who has educated her own 
daughters. It will not be contended in oppo- 
fition to this opinion, that any one can be fen- 
fible of the mother’s duties, who has not ftood 
in that relation herfelf. A good temper and 
benevolent difpofitions muft be effential ingre- 
dients in this character. ‘Thefe animadverfions 
on female education and management cannot 
be called foreign to a treatife on nervous dif- 
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eafes. They are the refult of long obferva- 
tion, and of much converfation on the fubject, 
in different parts of the world, with many 
fenfible women, who had received a boarding 
{chool inftruction, and often lamented the im- 
perfections to be found there. 

Dr Beddoes in his Hygeia, has lately pub- 
lifhed fome remarks on thefe inftitutions, and 
given accounts truly frightful of their internal 
economy. ‘The medical attendants of thefe 
feminaries have hitherto preferved a filence, 
not always commendable, when improvements 
for thevfake of health appeared fo neceflary. 
It is fortunate for the progrefs of fcience and 
the good of human kind, that fuch men as D? 
Beddoes now and then rife up on the theatre 
of the world; who, above the low trammels 
that fetter felfifh beings, dare to combat pre- 
judice and error, and expofe the ftupidity of 
rejecting improvement. But the firft ftep to 
a wholefome reform in behalf of this moft 
amiable part of creation, muft be to limit the 
number of pupils. Parents have it in. their 
power to effect this, by fending their daugh- 
ters to thofe fchools only, whofe numbers ne- 
ver exceed a family circle. 
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When we recommend air and exercifle to 
our patients, the nature of what advantage we 
expect from them ought to be explained, that 
the due effect may be obtained. A number 
of people are too apt to think, that a fhort 
formal walk out of doors, at {tated hours, 1s 
fufficient for this purpofe. Nay, there are 
hundreds who think they have done great 
things if they go abroad for an hour or two in 
a clofe carriage. Such perfons may be very 
much pleafed with medical admonitions ; but 
they pay a poor compliment to their phyfician, 
when they limit his directions to fuch forms. 
In a luxurious age, and in a country like Eng- 
land, wallowing in wealth, and rioting in in- 
dulgence, I am well aware how difficult and 
unthankful the tafk, to tell people they are 
doing wrong, when they receive fo much plea- 
fure ; and how hopelefs the profpeét of bring- 
ing them back to fimplicity of manners, and 
fober modes of living, after unbounded gratifi- 
cation. I muft however contend, in the pre- 
vention of thefe difeafes as depending on pre- 
difpofition, that the exercife ought to be of the 
moft active kind, even to labour and fatigue ; 
and always till it produces a moift fkin, if not 
a profufe fweat. As thefe refolutions gain 
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ground in the xérvous temperament, the idle 
and trifling objections commonly made againft 
feafon and weather, will foon vanifh. It is the 
certain effect of recreation out of doors, to 
exhilirate the mind, while it mvigorates the 
body ; which foon gives birth to new feelings, 
new ideas, and active faculties. To a perfon 
accuftomed to a warm clofe room, and feldom 
moving beyond the threfhold, I conceive the 
mfluence of the external air, and fufficient gef- 
tation at the fame time, to be a confiderable 
{tep towards a reverfed method of living. 

The value of exercife on horfeback, is fo well 
known, that it may feem fuperfluous to men- 
tion it here. But in the prevention and treat-. 
ment of nervous and bilious difeafes, it is fuper- 
eminent. When it is begun with confidence, 
care fhould be taken the ride may not grow 
itkfome by being conftantly over the fame 
road. Ajourney fhould therefore be frequent- 
ly interpofed ; and fome bufinefs to be tranf- 
acted, kept in view. (‘The motion and action 
which are communicated by riding, to the or- 
gans of digeftion and refpiration, are of the 
moft falutary kind. The ftomach, by being 
duly compreffled by the abdominal mufcles, 
has its contents, after being fully diflolved by 
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the gaftric liquor, expelled at the proper time. 
Some perfons will tell you, that it is hurtful to 
ufe exercife after a full repaft: but that is the 
language of a pampered being, and of one who 
eats beyond what nature requires : how other- 
wife could the labourer rife to his work, with 
fo fhort a reft after his dinner? But cuftom has 
made it familiar to him, and he 1s fatisfied with 
what will fupport him. Were every lover of 
good eating compelled to walk a few miles im- 
mediately after dinner, he would foon learn mo- 
deration. By riding, the liver, with its fluggifh 
circulation, its gall-bladder and ducts, is well 
prefled and agitated ; fo that the bile is fecre- 
ted in proportion to the wants of the digeftive 
procefs, and all its canals kept pervious. The 
periftaltic motion of the inteftines is thus pro- 
moted with all the fluids; and the lacteals in 
like manner perform their office. The kidneys 
at the fame time, as well as the bladder, dif- 
charge the urine to the laft drop; and no par- 
ticle of fabulous matter is detained in either 
cavity, to become the nucleus of a future ftone, 
as fo often follows a life of indolence and floth. 
The lungs being fully ftretched and expanded, 
by the full infpiration of a pure atmofphere, 
the vivifying oxygen is taken in, in due quan- 
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tity, to afford ftreneth and ftimulus to thie 
body, and attivity to the intellectual faculties. 
Hence the heart is excited by a florid denfe 
blood to ftrong contractions; and the furface 
and extremities warmed and foftened by a 
generous vital fluid; which, while it defends 
from a cold and fickle atmofphere, keeps up a 
glowing perfpiration, to the certain relief of 
every dyfpeptic fymptom. From thefe effects 
of equitation atife cheerful fpirits, acute under- 
ftanding, good appetite, perfec digeftion, found 
and refrefhing fleep, and all the healthful and 
plealurable fenfations which flow from mens 
fana in corpore fano. 

The cold-bath is 2 common remedy with 
weakly people; and it is often reforted to by 
the nervous invalid. I rather wifh to confider 
it as an athletic exercife than a medicine, I 
therefore introduce it under the prevention. 
Modern phyficians have, however, made 
creedy attempts to bring it under their con- 
trol, and to point out how and when it ought 
to be ufed. But the rules which have been 
laid down for the prattice, and the explana- 
tions which have been given of its mode of 
action, are alike unfatisfa¢tory. The recent 
publication of Dr. Buchan, on cold and warm 
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bathing, has treated the fubje@ more fcienti- 
fically; and his book ought to be carefully 
read by every perfon who reforts to a water- 
ing place. 

When we look at the fubjects who flock to 
the fea-fide to ufe the cold bath, we find per- 
fons of every defcription, labouring under all 
the varieties of difeafe. It muft therefore be 
either a univerfal remedy, or no remedy at 
all. Hence one fpeaks of it as a bracer, and 
giving tone to the folids. Another accounts 
for the good effects of it, from the /hock it 
gives: and a third explains it, by accumulating 
fenforial power, or excitability. Leaving all 
thefe gentlemen in full pofleffion of their 
theories, I muft beg to confider it chiefly as 
an exercife and amufement. A degree of re- 
folution is required for the employment of 
cold bathing, which infpires courage ; for the 
time, it fhifts the train of thought, and calls 
forth a confiderable mufcular exertion. On 
the fudden immerfion of the body into the 
cold water, a quantity of heat is inftantly given 
out, which gives what is called the /hock ; and 
the temperature of the body is for the time 
reduced, at leaft fo lone as it remains in the 
water. In order therefore to render it a falue 
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tary exercife, the water muft be of a tempe- 
rature fuited to the vigor of body, or its ha- 
bit of bearing cold. We thus fuppofe that 
the feafon for cold bathing is limited to the 
fummer months; for in winter the degree of 
cold which we require, can be obtained from 
the atmofphere. In the att of drefling and un- 
dreffing, the body is expofed naked to the 
air; I fancy this may be the means of harden- © 
ing it-a little to the weather, which is a good 
effect. 

Perfons who are timid at firft, if their fears 
decline as they go on, gain advantage from 
bathing. But thofe who never furmount the 
dread, cannot expect benefit from it. Much 
of the good, it would appear, arifes from the 
vigor and activity it calls forth. If the bather 
‘can fwim, and ufe confiderable exercife in the 
water, he may remain in it a length of time; 
but others cannot do this without danger of 
catarrh. After coming out, if the fpirits are 
raifed, the body agile, with a glowing warmth. 
fpeedily fucceeding on the fkin, and fitnefs for 
mufeular motion, with increafe of appetite, the 
bath has done good. When a perfon is ex- 
tremely apprehenfive, he ought to begin bath- 
ing very gradually; lave the body firft gently, 
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then try deeper water, till at laft he can bear 
a plunge. ‘lo remain long chilly, low {pirited, 
and without appetite, are figns that the bath 
is hurtful. It mutt be cautioufly tried by pa- 
tients much reduced; and is moft fafe after 
convalefcence, when the ufual health returns. 

I am alfo of opinion, that thofe vifits to wa- 
tering places are highly beneficial to nervous 
people, by breaking in upon eftablifhed habits, 
that uniform tenor of life which they com- 
monly lead; fhaking off indolent cuftoms, 
and forcing them into company and chearful 
fociety. ‘They are put out of their way, as the 
vulgar expreffion is ; and this very change of 
difcipline is a great {tep to a cure: the more 
the etiquette, therefore, to be gone through, fo 
much the better. 

In this age of refinement, while fo many in- 
dulgences creep in upon our domeftic arrange- 
ments, it is furprizing that baths do not be- 
come appendages to our houfes. ‘They are 
never thought of till the phyfician orders 
them for the recovery of health. Yet there 
appears nothing more likely to conduce to the 
comfort of a family than a fuite of baths; to 
which all the members of it might daily re- 
pair. 
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Moderate exercife ought to be continued 
for fome time after coming out of the bath, fo 
as to promote the glow, and encourage per- 
fpiration: and the beft time for ufing it is be- 
tween breakfaft and dinner. Very weakly 
people may begin with 72° of Fahrenheit ; and 
reduce it as they find occafion, but it never 
fhould be brought below 54°. of that fcale. 
The employment of the bath was a common 
ceremony with the ancient Romans; and 
though frequently fpeken of by Celfus, it does 
not appear to have been much of a medical 
regimen: but the cleanlinefs and purification 
ef body, which flow from it as an ablution, 
muft be allowed to be a grand defence to 
health. 

The warm bath is another remedy in ner- 
vous and dyfpeptic cafes. In that kind of de- 
bility which is marked by a languid circulation 
_ of the blood, and a dry furface; lefs mobility 
of nervous fyftem, or rather torpor of it; lefs 
prone to violent emotion, and fubject to 
coldnefs of the extremities, and general inac- 
tivity of mufcular power; in fuch cafes the 
warm bath is often a certain remedy. It 
ought to be practifed twice a day; after 
which the body muft be kept warm by fuch 
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exercife as can be taken within doors ; {o that 
it may be gradually brought to the common 
atmofphere. ‘This glow may be aflifted by 
flannel cloathing. If the warm bath is tried in 
cold weather, the tranfitions ought not to be 
great at once, either before or after its ufee A 
range of baths of different degrees of heat, 
would beft anfwer this purpofe; where the 
patient might begin with 84°. and afcend te 
110°. if neceflary. 

The warm bath is to be confidered as a 
means for applying the ftimulus of heat by 
immerfion, when it would be improper to de- 
rive it from the atmofphere; which cannot 
well be done in our latitudes, without at the 
fame time injuring its refpirable quality. It is 
of eminent advantage in that harfh, impervious 
ftate of the fkin, which often accompanies 
weak digeftion ; where the ftomach and 
bowels become torpid from fympathy with the 
furface. No relief is obtained in fuch cafes, 
if a free perfpiration does not follow: fo hable 
is dyfpepfia, and the fuppreffion of the cuticu- 
lar difcharge to alternate with one another. 
The foothing fenfation which it gives, and fe- 
renity of mind which it infpires, are the index 
of the good effects of the warm bath. But 
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where thefe are not felt, and on the contrary 
an increafe of dejection and weaknefs, they 
are proofs of its doing harm and muft be given 
up. When the warm bath does not agree, it 
is furprizing to fee how quickly it debilitates, 
fo that it cannot be perfifted in long with fafe- 
ty. Ido not prefume to decide, whether the 
natural thermal waters, fuch as Bath and Bux- 
ton, or the water heated by artificial means, 
ought to have the preference. But it ought 
to be remembered, that a journey to and from 
thefe places of public refort, muft be advanta- 
gcous to an invalid : and the change of fcene, 
chearful company, and gay amufements, which 
they afford, cannot but be beneficial to the 
body and mind of a nervous patient. 

When employed as a phyfician of his ma- 
jelty’s fleet, I made nyany attempts to get our 
naval hofpitals furnifhed with fuites of baths : 
but all my applications were in vain. Few 
public infirmaries in England, though fome of 
them are well fupported, can boaft of thefe 
ufeful appendages. Yet cold lavation of the 
body muft be allowed one of the beft adju- 
vants to health. 

Mineral waters are another form of water 
conveying medicinal powers to the body. 
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‘They may be confidered either under the pre- 
vention, or treatment of nervous difeafes. But 
they are more commonly ufed by the infirm 
and convalefcent, than by thofe labouring un- 
der fevere difeafe : they will therefore, be no- 
ticed with moft propriety in this place. I fhall 
have occafion to fpeak of fome of their ingre- ; 
dients as medicines, under the treatment, 
There can be no doubt that the eficacy of 
mineral waters is very confiderable in many 
cates of indigeftion, nervous debility, and thofe 
yariations of it, ufually called bilious. The 
Jerruginous, or thofe impregnated with iron, 
are the moft valuable: and where this princi- 
ple happens to be joined in the fame water, 
with fome falt of a purgative quality, as that of 
Cheltenham, in certain nervous and dy{peptic 
habits they are peculiarly ufeful. Where oc- 
cafional icteritial fymptoms prevail, from ob- 
ftruction of the biliary duéts, whether from 
{pafm, mucus, or other caufes, which retard 
the periftaltic motion of the inteftines by the 
bile being deficient, fuch combinations of iron 
and purgative falt, have the beft effeds; as 
the laxative power of the one does not inter- 
rupt the invigorating quality of the other. 
Tron diffolved in water by the chemiftry of 
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-- Nature, feems to at more powerfully by its 
extreme diffufion: and as in this ftate of fo- 
lution, itis capable of circulating through the 
minuteft veffels, its {timulant and ftrengthening 
powers are exerted on the remoteft parts of the 
fyftem. Much of the operation of chalybeates 
may be by chemical union with the fluids of 
the body, but there can be little doubt that 
they alfo directly ftimulate and excite the 
nervous fubftance. In thofe perfons where 
cold extremities and pale complexion indicate 
a languid circulation and poor blood, befides 
weak digeftion, chalybeate waters often per- 
form wonders. But.where there is much co- 
lour on the furface, and a florid blood, I 
think them improper. 

There are however many cafes of nervous 
indifpofition, for which the waters impregnated 
with the fulphurated hydrogenous gas, and a 


neutral falt, are to be preferred : fuch are thofe . 
of Harrogate and Moffat. Where cutaneous 


eruptions or defeedations, are troublefome, or 
apt to alternate with the dy{peptic and bilious 
iymptoms, thefe hepatifed, or fulphurous wa- 
ters, feem the fitteft. They may alfo, at the 
fame time, be ufed as a warm bath ; and their 
efficacy in this way is known to be confidera- 
ble. Thefe cutaneous difeafes are probably 
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much owing to the inactivity or torpor of the 
abforbents, and perfpiratory veflels on the fur- 
face of the body, over which this kind of wa- 
ter has a manifeft ftimulant power. I have 
often feen fimilar good effects from a prefcrip- 
tion imitating the compofition of thefe wa- 
ters,* 

But while I fully admit the medicinal effects 
of mineral waters in thefe difeafes, I muft ftill 
referve a fhare of the credit to the relaxation 
and amufement that are to be met with, at 
thefe healthy and fafhionable reforts of com- 
pany. ‘Taken together, and properly employ- 
ed, they form a moft important part in our 
preventive practice. I know not what would 
become of numbers of families in this country, 


* Since writing this paragraph, I have perufed a 
very fenfible pamphlet, by Mr Peacock, furgeon in 
Darlington, announcing the difcovery of a Julphurous 
water, at Dinfdale, in the county of Durham.’ ‘This 
water, from the analyfis given, contains a very large 
proportion of /ulphurated hydrogenous gas: and its effi- 
cacy on the ufual complaints, for which this kind of 
water is employed, has been confirmed by many trials. 
This little work contains many able and pertinent re- 
marks on cutaneous diforders ; and fome ftriking facts, 
on their alternating with nervous and ftomach affec- 
ticnss May, 1806. 
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were it not for the enjoyment which is obtain 
ed, once in the year, at {ome popular watering 
place. The time of leaving home is wifhed 
for with impatience; and the avocations and 
engagements which delight them abroad, make 
- up the chief theme of converfation till the fea- 
fon returns. 

Nervous people ought to clothe rather 
warm, and guard againit variable weather. If 
they are accuftomed to flannel next the furface 
of the body, it muft be often fhifted: and the 
body ought to be wet-fpunged, or. {fprinkled 
with cold water every morning, then wiped 
dry with a hard towel. Perfons who practife 
this mode of lavation daily, know that chear- 
ful {pirits, an agreeable warmth, keen appetite 
and eafy digeftion, fucceed to it. And when 
through indolence or forgetfulnefs they hap- 
pen to leave it off, their dyf{peptic difpofition 
foon gains ground. ‘The feet of fome nervous 
people are very liable to be cold; but this oc- 
curs moftly with fuch as ufe no exercife ; for 
the fitting pofture checks the circulation in the 
lower extremities, and alfo difpofes them to 
{well. Stockings made of lamb’s wool, laced 
{tockings, or at leaft flannel focks, elaftic 
eaiters, and hair or cork foles, make the pro- 
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per defence in winter, for the heels and feet : 
and while they prevent chilblains in froft, they 
infure the pleafure of recreation out of doors, 
when the ground is damp. But where one 
perfon receives an injury to health from damp 
ground and thick fogs, a thoufand perifh by 
loitering within doors to avoid them. 

To fuch of the nervous temperament, as 
complain much of head-ach and vertigo, in full 
habits, with frequent heat and coldnefs of the 
head, accompanied with drowfinefs and ftu- 
por; thefe fymptoms in advanced life, are al- 
ways to be dreaded. ‘They particularly at- 
tack drunkards and great eaters, who are cor- 
pulent, have large heads and fhort necks. 
Perfons of this defcription muft corre& their 
modes of living, if they wifh to avoid a fudden 
death. Low diet, with entire abftinence from 
fpiritous and fermented liquors, and much ac- 
tive exercife, is the beft regimen for health. 
Bleeding, cupping, and leeching the temples, 
are fometimes required: but thefe can only 
be confidered as temporary remedies, for fre- 
quenting blood-letting favours fullnefs of the 
veflels, The ftate of the bowels muft be lax ; 
the fleeping room airy and cool; fuppers muft 
be avoided ; the fleep fhould not be long, and 
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violent. paflions of the mind mutt be sunced 
again{t. 

Where nervous difeafes have been isnt 
on by affections of the mind, misfortunes in 
life, or affliction of any fort, it is obvious they 
mu{t be confidered as partaking more of a 
mental diforder. Change of feene in thefe 
cafes, is commonly the firft ftep to the cure: 
as by removing the diftance of all objeéts that 
haye a tendency to refrefh the memory, or 
caufe aflociation of ideas, that bring up gloomy 
refleGtions, you weaken the chain of fympa- 
thy, till it is gradually broken. It 1s the duty 
of relations and others, who may be intimately 
acquainted. with the patient, to inform the 
phyfician minutely of every circumftance ; for 
it muft be in. vain to prefcribe for a mental 
difeafe, where we are kept in the dark con- 
cerning the caufe. Every fuch cafe muft have 
its appropriate management, both on the part 
of the medical attendant and inmates. Such 
hallucinations of mind are always to be re- 
garded as threatening infanity or idiotifm; 
and without a careful inveftigation of the an- 
tecedents, no phyfician can direét the treat- 
ment to advantage, or pronounce the iflue. 
It happens too often, that the early figns of 
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mental difquietude, which difcover themfelves 
firft by peevifhnefs of temper, and irritable’ 
feelings, have been mifconftrued by relations : 
and a degree of harfhnefs fometimes has been 
exercifed upon the patient froma difbelicf of 
his diforder, and not forefeeing to what 1t was 
tending. The fubjeé in all refpects requires 
infinite addrefs on the part of the phyfician : 
for petulant meddlers are more difficult to be 
managed than the deranged patient. ‘To treat 
this ftage of a ferious malady with doubts of 
its exiftence would be deliberate cruelty. To 
mock their fears, however falfe, befpeaks cold- 
nefs of affetion; and I have often feen it 
bring on intemperate fallies of rage: flattery an- 
{wers better, for they have lefs jealoufy where 
there is no attempt at difputing they are right. 
But there are moral and phyfical caufes prompt- 
ing thefe feelings, with an impulfe not to be 
refitted: and while the mind is occupied with 
fuch fenfations, it is in vain to perfuade the 
patient that they have no reality. When 
people with low fpirits are to be cheered and 
recruited by converfation, it ought always to 
be conduéted with delicacy ; and this can ne- 
ver be duly managed but by a perfon of intel- 
ligence. If the mind, at any time is ruffled 
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by neglect, where it expected fympatliy, we 
run the hazard of feeing the whole regimen 
of health given up, and all confidence of at- 
tendance loft forever. And when medicine is 
directed, every argument muft be employed to 
infpire hope of its virtues, and the certainty of 
its doing good. Here, as in maniacal cafes, 
fubjection and reftraint have been frequently 
carried too far; and the patients have been 
driven to defpair, and ended their torments by 
fuicide, rather than fubmit to the lafh of their 
_ keepers. If infanity is purely a mental aliena- 
tion, the method of cure muft turn chiefly on 
a mode of difcipline addrefled to the weakened 
powers of intellect. Such perfons ought ne- 
ver to be left alone; their train of thought 
fhould be conftantly interrupted ; for by in- 
dulgence it acquires growth and retention. I 
do not. fee how corporal punifhment can be ad- 
mitted, where the reafoning faculties have 
-ceafed to exercife their authority, and where - 
the living foul is not conf{cious of moral obli- 
gation. A-phyfician who has to dire@ the 
treatment of maniacs, muft live among them, 
that he may learn the genius of every indivi- 
dual cafe, if his difcipline is to conduce to 
their recovery. 

There are certain forms and cuftoms of 
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living, practifed by men who are commonly 
deemed models of temperance. The ftriking 
part of a regular life, is an exaét and correét 
divifion of time. Every hour of the day has 
its appropriate tafk ; and pleafure and diflipa- 
tion never fupplant bufinefs and duty. The 
temperate man goes to bed before a late hour, 
and uniformly rifes early. Hence early hours 
are another term for a regular and temperate 
mode of living : as the contrary befpeaks a life 
of frivolity and infignificance. Can any hu- 
man being be in purfuit of noble and elevated 
honours, who is found in bed at eight or nine 
in the morning? Such a man never yet inthe — 
world, acquired the title of either good or great. 
It is therefore one of the moft unpardonable ne- 
glects of a family, where parents give the ex- 
ample of late hours to their children. What 
an infult to nature, to allow ihe fun to fhine 
fix hours above the horizon, before getting 
up! Late hours at night, and long in bed in 
the morning, are among the nurfing mothers 
of nervous complaints. A permanent and 
perfect cure is never to be accomplifhed, with- 
out forfaking thefe flothful habits: and to dif. 
card them is always a part of my difcipline. 
‘The diet of a temperate man, or fuch as 
with to be free from nervous and bilious com- 
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plaints, is plain food, and that in moderate 
quantity. A perfon ought to rife from table, 
cheerful, aétive, and refrefhed with what he 
has eaten ; not opprefled, drowfy or unfit for 
motion. Where great quantities of ftrong 
malt liquor, or wine, are taken with dinner, 
the ftomach becomes the more overloaded ; 
and fleep is called for, to be relieved from the 
burthen, as an inftin&t of nature. An appetite 
not accuftomed to high feafoned difhes, or 
favoury meat, feleéts for itfelf what is whole- 
fome and eafy of digeftion. Beef or mutton 
are better than veal or lamb; roafted meat 
not overdone is preferable to boiled; but 
broths not too rich or fuperfeafoned with 
{fpices, ought to be a daily part of every tem- 
perate dinner. Nervous people complain of 
broths diftending the ftomach and occafioning 
flatulence ; but this is the language of floth ; 
motion and exercife foon corre&t this kind of 
uneafinefs; and when the ftomach has been 
accuftomed to broths, no fuch effeéts can be 
perceived. ‘The Jegumina, fuch as peas and 
beans, muft be fparingly ufed at all times; 
they load the bowels and render them flow; 
and raw vegetables, as fallad and cucumber, are 
alfo improper. But pot vegetables in mode- 
rate quantity, are all mild and wholefome to 
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be ufed with meat. Fifh and poultry without 
rich fauces, may be allowed: and game on 
the fame terms. All kinds of paftry and pye- 
cruft are difficult of digeftion, and prone to 
fermentation and acidity; they lie heavy on 
the {tomach, according to the common phrafe : 
and bread, rice and cuftard puddings, are the 
only,articles of that clafs that fhould be eaten. 
Sound bifcuit, and light well fermented bread 
are to be ufed; leavened bread, or bread 
baked without yeaft, in weak ftomachs, pro- 
duces acidity, heart-burn and flatulence. Co- 
coa or milk, forms the mildeft fare for break- 
faft, which ought to be taken foon after rifing. 
A very light meat fupper is often neceffary to 
amule digeftion: but gruels, fago, arrow-root, 
and fuch like, are improper, they run into fer- 
mentation, and partake of the unfermented 
farinacea. — bs 

Water, or toaft and water, is the beft drink 
with meals; and milk and water at other 
times: cyder, perry, beer or porter, create 
diftention, flatulence and heartburn. The 
quantity of wine at, or after dinner, fhould be 
{mall, and that diluted with water: Madeira 
when genuine, is the pureft wine, and bett 
fuited to a gouty or dyfpeptic ftomach. Shrub, . 
fherbet, punch, and every thing into which an 
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unfermented acid enters, are improper drinks : 


liqueurs, and /pirits of every defcription, are to 
be confidered as Syrens, that charm the road 


to deftruction, and ought to be rigidly abftain- 


ed from. 

Nervous perfons do beft to dine off a few 
difhes; and thofe of the fimpleft kind: two 
or three articles at moft fhould bound their 
repaft. They are, of all mankind, the moft 
liable to furfeits; and when they reflect, that 
the very weakeft parts of their coniftitutions, 
are the digeftive organs, they muft either be 
{paring in their good things at table, or expec 
to be punifhed for their indifcretions. ‘here 
are few of the number, who have not had ex- 
perience of this truth. 

Having recommended a milk breakfaft, I 
am aware that many objeCtions will be oppo- 
fed to it. I have been often told the ftomach 
could not bear it. If a phyfician is. pliant 
enough to yield to fuch excufes, he runs a 
poor chance of doing any good in thefe dif- 
orders. This is the common language of 
perfons who have worn out the excitability of 
their ftomachs, by {trong green tea and other 
improprieties of diet. The foft bland milk 
does not convey to them that warmth which 
they have been accuftomed to receive from 
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more ftimulating fare. But let them be en- 
couraged to perfevere; and as this alteration 
of breakfaft, is only a part of a greater rever- 
fion in modes of living, it will not fail in 
the end to be agreeable. I muft on that ac- 
count caution them againft any mixture of 
fpirit, or even {pice in their milk. But if the 
acidity afterwards fhould be troublefome, they 
may with eafe correct it by calcined magnefia, 
or fifteen grains of prepared powder of chalk, 
‘as the bowels may be flow or otherwife. To 
young women of all ranks, the milk breakfaft. 
is peculiarly adapted: and I have the authority 
of Sydenham, that it is the beft food for the 
gouty. : 

From the experience which I have had, in 
fome thoufand of thefe cafes, under all the va- 
riety in which they ufually appear, I freely give 
it as my opinion, that the only means of cure, 
lie in a total abftinence from every fpecies of 
fpirit or fermented liquor; from every thing 
that bears any analogy to them, fuch as tea, 
coffee, opium, and all other narcotics ; and to 
regulate the diet, cloathing, air, exercife and 
paffions, as becomes a rational being. The 
improper ufe of thefe articles being the chief 
caufe of nervous indifpofition, it follows that 
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no recovery can be perfect, till they are in tote 
difcontinued. | 

Attention to the ftate of the bowels forms 
an important part of the prevention: but if 
due regard is had to air, exercife, and diet, 
even habitual conftipation may be overcome. 
What relates to its relief otherwife, will be 
noticed in the proper place ; but if the food 
can be fo regulated as to fupercede medicine, 
it is an important point gained. 

The whole of the precepts which have been 
delivered, as the means of prevention again{t 
this fingular train of difeafes, it will be readi- 
ly perceived, turn upon areverfed mode of living, 
or changes oppofed to former habits ; and to 
bring our patients back to a fimple regimen 
of food, air, exercife, &c. Our plans com- 
prehend no favourite theories, or any intricate 
dotrines ; they aim at being natural, fimple, 
and eafy to be underftood. | 
‘. Some ftriking inftances of the beneficial ef- 
fects of thefe rules, when entered upon with 
a determined fpirit, have been proved in 
my own practice. A few years ago, when it 
was my good fortune to be honoured with un- 
bounded confidence by the naval fervice, J 
was confulted by fome particular friends of 
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ereat affluence, on the bad health of their 
wives, who, to the regret of all connected, 
had never been in that happy way, 


“ Which ladies with to be, who love their lords.” 


Thefe ladies, after being married for feveral 
years, without having children, devotees of 
fafhionable life, and a prey to painful nervous 
diforders, are now the mothers of healthy 
boys and girls, and enjoy the beft health i- 
maginable. All thefe happy changes were ef- 
fected by little affiftance from medical prefcrip- 
tion; they were brought about by reverfed 
modes of living. A few vifits to their town 
friends, and an equal number to a provincial 
aflembly, are all that thefe once gay parties 
now fee of the fafhionable world. What 
married woman could refufe to quit a life of 
late hours, infipidity and diffipation, for fuch 
tokens of happinefs and health ? 

Change of climate is one of thofe means of 
relief in nervous cafes, that may fometimes be 
reforted to with great advantage. ‘There are 
nervous perfons who are moft fenfibly affected 
by variable weather; where the tranfitions 
are quick, particularly from fettled and clear, 
to damp and foggy. The human nerves in 
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fuch patients are like barometers: it is thus 
the fall of the year, in November and Decem- 
ber, is proverbial for lownefs of fpirits and 
melancholy. A refidence in Italy, or the 
fouth of France, for fome time, may therefore 
be ufeful to fuch as can afford it. But it muff 
be remembered, if thefe perfons return to Bri- 
fain without having made great changes in the 
difcipline of health, they muft expect frefh 
attacks of their complaints. A climate not 
too warm, where the atmofphere is clear, and 
the temperature equal, or not liable to ex- 
tremes, is chiefly to be preferred by fuch peo- 
ple. Here again the change of fcene may 
have a powerful influence on the mind. 

From the effects which thefe difeafes are 
known to produce on the fpirits, there is a ma- 
ral regimen, a8 it may be called, neeeflary for 
our patients, and which muft remain with 
themfelves. The perfon who is fubject to 
nervous affections, can feldom promife him- 
felf long equality of health and fpirits: 
thefe viciflitudes muft often happen, from 
caufes which neither could be forefeen nor pre- 
vented, and fometimes when leait to be fuf- 
pected. The mind however is not always 
prepared to combat fenfations that imprefs it 
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with ideas of diffolution; otherwife it could 
not fo fully believe in imaginary horrors. It 
is a fingular fact, that even men, whom I have 
known, renowned for ‘valour and perfonal 
courage, and who have been familiar with 
danger, fhould fometimes be found among the 
number of thofe who conceive fuch dread 
from indifcribable feelings, and torture theme 
felves with a phantom. When thefe halluci- 
nations come to be removed, they can con- 
demn the imbecility that created their fears ; 
yet neverthelefs, on a next attack their appre- 
henfions are renewed as {trong as ever. The 
judgement being thus perverted for the time, 
the falfe perception is to be confidered as a de. 
gree of delirium and temporary infanity. 
When the patient perceives the firft approach 
of thefe odd feelings, he ought to turn his at- 
tention infiantly to the recollection of fuch 
{cenes and objects, as he has been accuftomed 
to contemplate with much pleafure, and review 
with fatisfaction: there let him rivet his me- 
mory, and if he can raife it to extacy, he will 
infallibly fubdue the morbid allociations, and 
the frightful images which they prefent to the 
mind. This kind of mental control will be 
dificult at firft; but we have known patients 
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who became quite adepts in the practice of it, 
and fecured themfelves from many painful 
{truggles. It fo unfortunately happens in 
thefe moments, that bad actions and fubjects 
of affiation aré moft apt to occupy the menio- 
ry; hence it is that wicked men are: faid to 
have {uffered the pains of hell in this world. 
Some nervous people in this ftate of derange- 
ment, have fo magnified their own guilt, as to 
make formal confeffions of crimes they never 
had the moft diftant idea of committing. 

If when in company, and any thing happens 
to be faid, which brings to recolle€tion any 
diftreffing circumftanee, the nervous invalid 
muft either retire, or the converfation mutt be 
changed. And fuch of them as live much 
alone, muft endeavour to regulate their train 
of thinking, fo as to turn it quickly, the mo- 
ment any thing difagreeable is called up to 
memory. I once witnefled a very affecting 
fcene of this fort: a gentleman in company re- 
peated a line from Cato, 


« Welcome my fon; there lay him down my friends.” 


A lady in the room who had loft an only fon 
ten years before, was immediately thrown into 
violent hyfterics, that had nearly proved fatal. 
Thehabit of breaking up thefe aflociations gives 
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a new relifh to life; while the want of refolu- 
tion makes nervous people fo frequently their 
own tormentors. And when they acquire 
this manner of felf-government, if I may fo 
fpeak, it is furprizing what confidence it gives 
to the mind. * 

As mankind in thefe difeafes, are fo often 
the authors of their own milery, compunctious 
vifitings of nature mult frequently recur. In 
{uch conditions of aflliGion, I do not fee that 


* For the following anecdote of Dr Cullen, I am 
obliged to the late Mr Whale, rector of the grammar 
{chool of Kelfo, an eminent fcholar, who had lived in 
Hamilton, where Dr Cullen once practifed. Dr Cul- 
len was fubje& to gout, and poffefled thereby the pre- 
difpofition to nervous affection, and often fuffered 
from demiffio animi. He had a fevere attack of low 
{pirits, perhaps brought on by narrow circumitances, 
and great application to bufinefs and ftudy ; when he 
was furprifed in his Jackadafical mood, by a friend com- 
ing in—“I am very ill indeed,” faid the doctor. The 
~ gentleman endeavoured to divert him from his glooms: 
Do you never build caftles in the air by way of amufement, 
_ Doéor ? “ Oh no, I have not even ftrength for that.” 
Did you never imagine yourfelf a great general, leading vie- 
torious armies to battle, and enjoying a triumph? No, 
by ,not even in imagination did I ever fancy my- 
felf a foldier !” 
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it is at all out of character for the phyfician to 
adminifter even what is called /piritual comfort. 
A medical friend who may know the value of 
religious duties in his own life, cannot be an 
intrufive monitor at a time when diftrefs opens 
the avenues to the human heart ; and when his 
profeflional vifits neceflarily attach confidence, 
which cannot be repofed in a ftranger, and who 
may be lefs converfant in thofe failings that fome 
times bend the ftrongeft. There are alfo certain 
delicate fituations with low fpirited people, that 
make a formal vifit from a clergyman imprac- 
ticable, however much it may be wifhed for 
otherwife. I believe itis a common remark 
of the profeffion, that on the fick-bed, we ob- 
ferve more fortitude of mind among women, 
than is to be found among men. We mutt 
attribute this excellence in the fex to fuperior 
virtue; and to their being educated more in 
domeftic life, where religious and moral habits 
take deeper root, by being lefs corrupted from 
intercourfe with the world. 

Perfons liable to thefe difeafes, muft be cau- 
tious how they plunge themfelves into any af- 
fairs or bufinefs, where crofles or difappoint- 
ments may irritate the temper. As they are 
commonly fubject to fudden guits of paflion, 
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a prudent and guarded command over them,- 
is the only fecurity for tranquillity of mind, 
and a {mooth paflage through life. The ner- 
vous frame mutt, therefore, truft to felf- -regu- 
lation, in a great meafure, for exemption from 
many painful affections, over which the powers 
of medicine have no controul. 

Uaving thus finifhed the means of preven- 
tion for nervous difeafes ; or what may be call- 
ed the mode for ednreelbne the predifpofition, 
it will readily appear that the whole of our 
precepts have an equal application again{t the 
arthritic diathefis. If gout can be prevented at 
all, it muft be by a rigid adherence to fimpli- 
city of living ; whether in air, exercile, food, 
cloathing, paffions of the mind, &c. and to 
avoid all excefles and debilitating pleafures 
which are known to enervate the general 
frame, or weaken the chylopoietic organs. I 
know of no diftin@ion that can be drawn be- 
tween the habits of body that give birth to gout 
and nervous difeafes, beyond what has been faid 
in the preceding part of this work ; and it ap- 
pears that the moft fuccefsful prevention of 
both, will much depend on its being enforced 
from the birth, and continued through life. 
The gouty conftitution is certainly injured by 
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every excefs of flimulus, like the nervous tem- 
peramient, but particularly narcotics of all de- 
feriptions. If any fact more than another has 
been proved in my own prattice, it is that fpi- 
titous liquors, and all wines, with tea, opium, 
mercurial courfes, and the fexual indifcretions, 
are the chief caufes of the acquired predifpofi- 
tion that equally engenders both thefe difeafes. 
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I come now to the treatment, that may be 
called more ftriGly medical. And it is to be 
remembered, that the whole of the precepts, 
which have been delivered under the preven- 
tion, are to be duly attended to durmg the 
ufe of medicine ; for unlefs regard is paid to 
them, atticles of Materia Medica are not 
only of no avail, but may fometimes do much. 
harm. | 

Though I repofe due confidence in medi- 
cine, when well timed, it is to be obferved, 
that here the practice is direted againft a 
difeafed ftate of fenfation and motion, brought 
on by caufes which exert a peculiar influence 
on the nervous fyftem: caufes which invert 
all the regular operations of a moft complicat- 
ed fet of organs; and in the cure of which 
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ihe common refources of our art feem to lofe 
their ufual power. hofe cuftoms and habits 
which form as it were a part of Nature in the 
living body, are to be counteracted by rever- 
fions in diet, air, exercife, and even mental 
regimen, great in proportion to the morbid af- 
fections they are intended to overcome. In 
the body we obferve fymptoms, that counter- 
teit every other difeafe, forming a part of this 
affemblage ; and in the intelleQual fun@ions 
we find difproportionate emotions and the mott 
extravagant illufions. 

he indications of treatment may be divided 
into two heads, 

{. To ftrengthen the conftitution: 

Il. Yo palliate particular fymptoms. 

1. To prefcribe for a clafs of difeafes, fo 
variable in appearance, and equivocal in their 
fymptoms, requires a full fhare of experience 
and difcernment, and not a little patience in 
actual attendance. The phyfician mutt often 
take a very circuitous route to put queftions 
to his patients, that he may learn the real 
genius of the diftemper. He mutt in many 
cafes be guarded in his i inquiries, left he excite 
fears and fufpicions in the irritable mind, 
which is obfervant of every trifle, jealous of a 
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whifper, and when once alarmed, however 
falfely, not eafily quieted again. 

I have generally found it the beft way to be 
candid and open in my opinions with nervous 
people. It is the condu& which will infure 
moft fatisfaction in the end, whatever tempo- 
rary embarraffment it may occafion. And I 
have never found it improper to inform thent 
of every article of medicine prefcribed, and 
to explain the effect I expected from it. By 
thefe means they will not be taken by furprife, 
for if they find themfelves deceived once, their 
confidence will not be eafily regained. ‘This 
demeanor becomes the more neceflary, as they 
are very apt to liften to ftories of wonderful 
cures, and to pore over medical books, that 
they may compare the opinion of their phyfi- 
cian with what they imbibe there. 

In the treatment, it is always to be confi- 
dered, how far thefe difeafes are the primary 
complaint, or idiopathic ; or how far /ymptoma- 
tic, and excited by another diforder. Wherever 
the body has been reduced to great debility, 
the leading features of a nervous temperament 
when prefent, will appear: and the-method 
of cure for the original difeafe, muft conjoin 
with it the appropriate treatment of nervous 
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affeGion. Many females, with a delicate and 
irritable nervous fyftem, at the period, expe- 
rience more or lefs of thefe complaints; and 
they fubfide with it. If they were even fevere 
for the time, we are acquainted with the rea- 
fon; and it would be improper to harafs the 
patient with quantities of medicine for fymp- 
toms, that we know mutt decline in a day or 
two, perhaps in as many hours. Similar cau- 
tions muft be ufed, when from any caufe the 
menfes ceafe, and fevere nervous affections 
fupervene. This may happen from pregnan- 
cy; and the treatment muft be guarded ac- 
cordingly ; for ‘all the figns of breeding are 
from fympathy between the uterine fyftem, 
and the chylopoietic organs. The lying-in flate, 
even under the moft fortunate circumftances, 
will, for the fame reafons, be often marked 
by a recurrence of nervous complaints. In 
fuch fituations it is impoffible to lay down 
rules, as the practice muft vary according to 
the peculiarities attending, whether from fe- 
vere and lingering labours; exceflive flood- 
ing ; puerperal fever ; improprieties of diet 
or regimen ; paflions of the mind; milk fever ; 
difeafes of the breaft, &c. all of which will 
bring forth nervous affeGions of the moft af- 
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flicting kind, fuch as frequent fyncope, cramps, 
convulfions, delirium, &c. I was lately called 
to vifit a woman, where the midwife had 
taken away fixteen ounces of blood, under 
the idea that a pain of the fide was a pleurisy : 
delirium commenced immediately, with vio- 
lent convulfions; and the patient died in 
forty-eight hours from the bleeding. . In no 
conditions of a difeafed ftate of body, are 
miftakes of the nature of a complaint, fo lia- 
ble to lead to fatal confequences as in the 
puerperal patient, 

_.. Married women who have never borne chil- 
dren, it is {gid, are more liable than mothers to 
thefe difeafes. The nervous female commonly 
finds her health improved'when fhe, becomes a 
parent ; from which it may be fairly inferred 
that the child-bearing period ts favourable to 
the conftitution, Every intelligent mind 
knows well, whatever cares a family may 
bring with it, they are more than overba- 
lanced by the fweet folicitudes of affection 
which fpring from them. Hence every wife 
wifhes to be a mother: the want of chil- 
dren thus grows to a misfortune, and thofe 
motives for energy of mind are neglected. 
But if this misfortune has been owing to ner- 
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vous indifpofition, brought on by any caufe 
which has been affigned in thefe pages, if it is 
at all remediable, the means are obvious and 
eafy to be employed. | 

When thefe difeafes appear about the age of 
puberty, at a feafon when delicate changes 
take place in the fyftem, we are then aware of 
the event, and can calculate upon their de- 
cline. ‘Their appearance at this time of life, is 
_ marked by a fingular train of phenomena, all 
depending on a mobile condition of nervous 
power, as the body acquires the poffeffion of 
new paffions and faculties. The generic 
names of chorea and chlorofis, have been given 
to thefe difeafes; but I hold them nothing 
more than traits of the nervous temperament. 
Chorea or St Vitus’s dance, commonly begins 
fome years before the age of puberty ; and in 
both fexes it feems to decline as foon as the 
body has acquired its ftability, and the fexual 
organs are fairly evolved. It confifts of invo- 
luntary motions of the extremities, and fome- 
times of the mufcles of the face, appearing. 
like aptic tricks and gefticulations ; bat there 
is alfo more or lefs of dyfpepfia. I have feen 
fome inftances where convulfions and delirium 
of a fingular kind attended this difeafe. 
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The predominant fymptoms of chlorofis are 
mufcular debility, fallow fkin, indicating defi- 
cient oxygen in the blood, and great derange- 
ment of the chylopoietic organs, with other 
fymptoms of dy{pepfia and nervous affection. 
There is commonly a defire for eating duft, 
chalk or lime, and probably depending on 
exceflive acidity in the firft paflages. As this 
complaint chiefly appears about the age of 
puberty, it has juftly been confidered as hav- 
ing fome connection with the evolution of the 
uterine fyftem : and years of bad health fome- 
times follow, before the menftrual difcharge is 
duly eftablifhed. With this all the dyfpeptic 
fymptoms difappear; the mamme fwell, and 
the countenance refumes its rofy colour ; the 
body recovers its mufcular ftrength, and 
the fhape is moulded into all the foft- 
nefs of form .and beauty. But at the fame 
time, it ought to be remembered, that the 
male conftitution, at puberty, is alfo frequently 
fubject to chlorotic indifpofition. As chorea and 
chlor ofts indicate the prefence of the nervous 
temperament, [ have nothing particular to of- 
fer on their treatment ; it falls entirely in with 
our general plan. Thefe complaints are an- 
other confirmation of that intimate fympathy 
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which fubfifts between the fexual organs, and | 
the chylopoietic vifcera. There can be nothing 
ftrange in thefe fymptoms appearing in an ag- 
gravated form at this age, where the nervous 
power is very mobile ; for we find other fymp- 
toms fometimes at an earlier period, that are 
ulually confidered as the difeafe of riper years, 
namely, the /luor albus. I have at this moment 
two children of feven years of age, Now con- 
valefcent of that complaint, with all the fiens 
of hereditary nervous predifpofition. 

In directing forms of medicine for our 
patients, there is one rule muft be carefully 
attended to, not to ficken the {tomach by 
beginning with a large dofe. If the digeftive 
organs in their deranged {tate are incapable of 
acting on the food, how much more may: they 
be opprefled by a naufeous medicine. ‘This 
article, as well as the diet, muft undergo the di- 
geltive proceds, if it is to be ufeful ; and it is the 
bufinefs of pharmacy fo to prepare it, that it 
may beft anfwer this purpofe. It is not that a 
medicine is to be fweetened to cover its bad 
‘tafte, or warmed with {pirits, that it may af- 
ford a grateful ftimulus to an exhaufted fto- 
mach: it muft be exhibited in a ftate where 
its powers may be moft effectually exerted on 
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the nerves of that organ; or fo eafy of de- 
compofition, as to combine readily with the 
animal fluids, and yield its qualities to be con- 
veyed by the circulation to remote parts. 
Cinchona, or Peruvian bark, fo often prefcribed 
in nervous and dyfpeptic cafes, has been fome- 
times given to the amount of two ounces in 
fubftance in twenty-four hours; and becaufe 
the ftomach did ‘not rejeét this enormous load 
by vomiting, it has been triumphantly ex- 
claimed, that large dofes only could do good. 
Such a quantity could only produce torpor 
and infenfibility, its ative qualities could not: 
be exerted as‘a medicine on the gaftric nerves, 
for what folvent in the ftomach could effeét its 
decompofition. For my ‘own ‘part, I have 
never met with patients who could retain fuch. 
quantities of bark. It ‘appears to me much 
more rational ‘to ‘begin with fmall dofes, and 
to watch its ‘effeéts. “Hence we learn that 
decoétion and infufion will fometimes fueceed, 
when ‘the powder has failed. Thefe forms 
feem to derive ftill further power, by being 
conjoined with fome of thevalkalies, the carbo- 
nate of lime, (chalk,) or ‘magnes. ‘uft.*all of 
which not only increafe its aiivity,’but make > 
it to fit eafy on the ftomach. ‘The spharma- 
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ceutical treatment of moft of the bitters more 
or lefs refembles that of cinchona. 

It is fometimes neceflary to premife a vomit 
or purge, or both, before the ufe of {trengthen- 
ing remedies, as the ftomach and bowels in 
their irregular ftate are often loaded with 
phlegm and mucus to a furprizing degree. 
Befides, the capricious flow of the bile. into 
the duodenum, is often the means of render- 
ing different portions of the inteftinal tube 
torpid, or irritable, as it happens ; and an active 
purgative will always have confiderable effeét 
in reftoring the equal motion of the bowels. 
As an emetic I prefer the ipecacuanha, to be 
aflifted by a weak infufion of chamomile. As 
a gentle purgative I prefer rhubarb; and 
when a quicker one is required, I employ pulv. 
jalap. With each of thefe I uniformly com- 
bine magnes. u(t. kali or foda. Thefe not only 
correct acidity, in the firft paflages, but alfo 
render the active part of the other articles 
more certain in their operation ; they alfo be- 
come folvents of the animal mucus fo often 
accumulated there. | 

After the primz viz are thus cleared, we 
may with fafety begin the corroborant medi- 
cines ; being always cautious in feleGing and 
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combining them with fuch ftimulant and ad- 
juvant ingredients, as may make them eafy to 
the ftomach, and adapted to the conftitution. 
It is impoflible to lay down rules for what is 
to be directed by experience in every indivi- 
dual cafe: but it will often happen, that the 
fame article which does harm under one for- 
mula, will be eminently ufeful in another. 
And in fuiting the medicine to the exact con- 
dition of the ftomach, the fuccefs of the prac- 
tice will be more or lefs compleat. ‘The phy- 
fizian will but too often find reafon for re- 
monttrating with his patient on neglecting his 
injunctions, whether in air, diet, or exercife : 
a watchful eye muft therefore be kept over 
the regimen, that medicine may not fall into 
unmierited difcredit. | 

The ftrengthening medicines which have 
been chiefly employed in thefe difeafes, are 
iron, Peruvian bark, and bitters ; but zinc, 
copper, and even /i/ver and /ead have been ufed. 
And the mineral acids, the /ulphuric, nitric and 
muriatic, have on fome occafions been deferv- 
edly praifed in many dyfpeptic ftomachs. 

Iron very properly is confidered as the firft 
article in this clafs. Its reputation is very an- 
cient, and phyfictans have been uniform in 
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extolling its powers; they are certainly in 
fome fhades of thefe difeafes truly wonderful. 
There are few of our patients whofe habits of 
body contra-indicate its exhibition; but it is 
commonly forbid where there is much {trength 
and tenfion of mufcular fibre, and a florid 
denfe blood. Such a ftate of ‘body is feldom 
met with among the nervous, bilious and dyi- 
peptic ; but we have frequently been obliged . 
to lay afide the ufe of chalybeates for the very 
reafon juft affigned. 3 
Sydenham, who feldom erred in praétice, 
preferred iron in its metallic or oxide {tate, 
to all its other preparations. I can readily 
join in the praife which the Englith Hippo- 
crates pronounced on this celebrated ftrength- 
ener; but there are certainly conditions of 
the fyftem in nervous difeafes, where fome 
of its faline combinations are to be preferred. 
In fome female habits where there is vatt dif. 
pofition to acidity of ftomach, the limatura 
ferri, and carbonas ferri, will at moft power- 
fully. And there is reafon to fuppofe, that 
this very acidity of the prime viz, further 
oxidates the metal; by that means deftroys 
itfelf, and leaves the iron in a more active 
{tate to ftrenethen the fibre, or to mix with 
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the blood, and exert its efficacy-on the whole 
circulation. But in cafes where there is little 
orno acidity in the firft paflages, the muriated 
tincture of iron, and vitriolated iron, have 
appeared to me to have manifeft advantage. 
Again, m cafes where there is much torpor, 
or as you may callit, fluggifhnefs of fibre, and, 
coldnefs of conftitution, with acefcency, then. 
_the ferrum ammonicale, or the tin@ure made 
from it, are of fuperior efficacy. Some of 
the moft fortunate recoveries: which ever oc- 
curred under my own prefcription, were ef- 
fected by the ferrum ammonicale. In thefe 
cafes, violent pain of the gaftric region, 
occafional jaundice, flatulent colic, fhifting 
fpafms of the whole abdomen, vaft acidity, 
vertigo and head-ach, &c. were the predomi- 
nant fymptoms. Yet moft of thefe cafes were 
reduced to the laft degree of debility when I 
firft faw them. Certainly in ftomach and 
bilious complaints under extreme weaknefs, 
very unexpected returns to health fome- 
times, takes place by a fortunate change of 
medicine. It muft therefore be a point of 
nice difcrimination in the practice, to fuit the 
preparation of this metal, to the exact difpo- 
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fition of the difeafe, and the idiofyncrafy of 
conttitution. 

When [I employ chalybeates of any de- 
{cription, it is ufual with me to precede their 
ufe, for a few days, with fome preparation of 
bark or of bitters; -and to continue them 
for two or three weeks with the ferruginous 
medicine. After a fhort interval they may 
be ‘again renewed, ‘as circumftances require. 
In this manner the two articles will effe 
what ‘neither of them can do alone. But I 
am of opinion, ‘with many other phyficians, 
that ferruginous medicines of all kinds, ought 
to be continued -for a length of time, if full 
benefit is to be derived from them. Even 
where the good effeéts are early apparent, they 
muft not be too foon laid afide: from three to 
fix months are often required to infureall the 
good that may be obtained. All the different 
forms of iron are-apt to make the bowels flow; 
which with fome patients-is a conftant objec- 
tion to their employment. Even the fagacious 
Sydenham went fo far‘as to fay that laxatives 
ought not to be given-during their ufe, as 
‘weakening their efficacy. Itis however to be 
remembered, the diet of Englifhmen in°his 
days, was not fo full and pampering as in the 
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prefent times. ‘This opinion of Sydenham has 
however had very little weight with me: I 
not only interpofe laxatives during the ufe of 
iron, but fometimes order a {mart purge at 
intervals ; and fo far am | from thinking that 
it weakens the power of the other medicine, I 
have always thought it neceflary for fecuring 
its beft efficacy. ‘The office of ‘the inteftines 
mutt be preferved regular in fuch patients, if 
any good is to be done. ‘The kali tartar. is 
perhaps the beft purgative article at. this fea- 
fon; and it may have fome action on the 
chalybeate that we cannot well explain. - If, 
however, our regimen of air and exercife ts 
{trictly complied with, there will be the lefs 
neceflity for forcing the bowels with medicine. 

When iron is adapted to the cafe, the good 
effects are firft obferved, in the decline of the 
dyf{peptic feelings: the calls of appetite be- 
come more frequent; the food digefts with 
more eafe, and acidity and flatulence ceafe to 
be painful. At this time the colour of the 
face improves, and grows florid; and the fkin 
from being fallow and dry, becomes better 
coloured, foft, and perfpirable; the alvine 
feeces are commonly tinged during the ufe of 


iron, With thefe changes, ftrength of body 
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and alacrity of mind foon appear. In delicate 
females, fome weakening fexual fymptoms 
quickly decline. 

The indifputable good effeéts, which have 
fo often refulted from a trial of Bath waters, 
in many varieties of thefe difeafes, render it 
almoft certain, that thefe have been produced 
by the ferruginous principle which they poffefs : 
but which is only effectual at the fountain, as 
it foon precipitates, and cannot be preferved. 
As we perceive this metal when artificially 
managed, to effect furprizing changes in the 
animal economy, it is but fair to allow, that 
much more may be expected from the fine 
chemiftry of nature. It is in vain to deny 
this, becaufe the Bath water contains an ex- 
tremely minute portion of iron, difcovered on 
analyfis : the effect mult reft on the adtivity of 
the ingredient, whether in the ftate of oxide 
or not, not on its quantity. The fenfible qua- 
lities of the water, when drank on the {pot, 
are highly ferruginous; and the ftimulant 
power is fo perceptible, that in fome habits of 
body, it is dangerous ; inducing temporary fe- 
ver and vertigo, and in fome inftances apo- 
plexy. The torpid habit is, therefore, moft re- 
fieved by them, perfons worn down by the 
the difeafes and excefles of tropical climates ; 
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and thofe debilitated by luxurious and hard 
living at home. The regular hours, correcé 
manners, and elegant pleafures of the com- 
pany at this fafhionable place of refort, be- 
come the beft antidotes im life, againft licen- 
tious drunkennefs: no wonder then the 
enervated debauchee fhould return healthy, 
and. fometimes reformed, from a _courfe 
of Bath waters, But when nervous, bili- 
ous, and dyfpeptic complaints depend, as 
they often do, on a gouty diathefis, Bath waters 
are a fovereign remedy. The energy which 
they quickly impart to the chylopoietic organs, is 
foon extended over the whole frame; and _all 
thofe anomalous fymptoms, ufually called //y- 
ing gout, feem to rally to a point, and ceafe, 
when the affection comes to be fixed in the 
extremities.. 1 am thus induced to mention 
thefe falutary fprings, under the method of 
; treatment, 

With refpe&t to the effects of the prepara- 
tions of zinc, copper, filver, and lead, which 
have been tried in thefe difeafes, excepting 
the firft, I have little experience of them, J 
have frequently combined the oxide of zinc with 
carbonas ferri, and other forms of 1 iron, cer- 
tainly with great effect; but not more than 
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what is daily feen of iron by itfelf£ A farmer 
_ lately brought his fon to me, who by the de- 
{cription, had been fubject for fix weeks to 
fits three or four times in the day, that were 
epileptic. He faid he was returning at night 
to his father’s houfe, and in a thunder ftorm 
was {truck down by lightning. He was an 
hour and half in getting home, though not 
more than a mile from the place ; and being 
infenfible, he did not know where he was till 
morning. I found he had an hereditary ner- 
vous temperament, and many fevere dyfpeptic 
fymptoms. I ordered iron, zinc, and cinchona, 
in the form of electuary. After the three 
firft dofes, the convulfions ceafed: but he 
took his medicine only a fortnight, and the 
fits returned. He refufed to go on with it, 
and { faw him no more. In this cafe, I was 
guided in the practice, by the dy{peptic ftomach 
and predifpofition. Of the cuprum, argentum, 
et plumbum, I have no experience. The iron 
is my grand fafety. I fancy the refources of 
materia medica are fufficiently abundant at 
prefent; the beft phyfician muft be he who 
can beft fele&t, and beft prepare what we now 
poffefs. 7 : 

The cinchona, or Peruvian bark, ftands 
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foremoft in our lift of medicines taker frona 
the vegetable kingdom. No article of materia 
medica has acquired equal reputation ; but it 
is the fate of this medicine, to be often dif- 
penfed from the hands of ignorant people, 
where neither the difeafe, nor the nature of 
the bark, are underftood; and it muft fre- 
quently do harm. Some attention ought 
certainly to be paid to the manner in which it 
ean be exhibited with moft effect. The pow- 
der has been faid to be the moft effectual 
form, but there are many ftomachs that can- 
not bear it in fubftance. If therefore fmall 
dofes do not fit eafy, the infufion or decoétion 
mult be tried; and it is the beft way to begin 
even thefe in fmall quantity. To exhibit 
the bark in tincture in thefe complaints, 
isan inconfiftency in practice: it is no 
doubt very grateful to fome ftomachs, 
but. let us remember we are pouring 
into the body one of thofe narcotics, 
that is daily bringing nervous afflictions 
upon thoufands. It is, however, fometimes 
neceflary to add a fmall proportion, to pre- 
ferve the watery preparation from fpoiling. 
It frequently happens that bark acts purga- 
tively, and paffes rapidly through the bowels ; 
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and laudanum has been the common correc- 
tor of its purgative quality. But I objec to 
opium in any form, in thefe difeafes, unlefs 
we are compelled by urgent pain. I have 
always found creta preparata, fufficient for 
this purpofe: for it would appear, that this 
effect of bark is chiefly to be met with in thofe 
fubject to great acidity. I even find it necef- 
fary to combine ammonia with bark; as both 
chalk, magnefia, and the fixed alkalies, are 
fometimes incapable of fubduing the vaft aci- 
dity in the firft paflages ; and I think this is 
frequently one of the beft additions to the 
other. In my own practice I have long con-. 
fidered thefe anti-acids, when well timed, as 
the caufe of my fuccefs. With refpeé to aro- 
matics, as adjuvants to either the bark or bit- 
ters, their good effets are very doubtful with 
me. I wifh to exclude from medicine, as 
well as diet, every thing that is warming ; 
and I have a ftrong fufpicion that aromatics — 
invert the action of the fibres of the cardia 
or upper orifice, and thereby occafion belching, 
which is falfely faid to be ufeful. 

When the extract of bark is genuine and 
recently prepared, it will be found in fome | 
cafes, to fucceed, where milder forms of the 
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medicine have failed. I have given it in both 
pul-and folution with great effect. I combine 
the pill with a third of gently calcined foda; 
and I think, by thus converting the extraét 
into a kind of :foap, the folution of it in the 
ftomach is more certain and equal, and the 
effect much increafed. This form of pill 
anfwers very well with all the bitter extracts, 
fuch as gentian, chamomile, &c. The 
diftilled water of peppermint forms a good 
vehicle for the folution, and the extra@t mixes 
perfectly when a due quantity of kali prepar. 
is triturated with it. 

When bark or bitters produce con{tipation, 
laxatives may be aptly joined with them. [ 
prefer rhubarb and jalap, though I have no 
objection to kali tartar. 

Next in power to cinchona I reckon angu/tura 
bark. ‘This article has not been long in ufe in 
this country ; it is certainly a valuable addition 
to materia medica. It is a rougher medicine 
than the bark, and ought to be given in 
fmaller dofes ; and in thofe ftomachs where it 
fits eafy, it acts powerfully in fubduing dyf- 
peptic fymptoms. It may be therefore proper 
to begin with infufion and decoétion, joining 
to them magnefia uft. andthe alkalies, as in the 
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pharmaceutical treatment of bark. Anguftura, 
from its astringency, 1s more apt to bring on 
con{tipation than bark, fo that fome of the 
milder laxatives, fuch as kali tartar. may be 
advantageoufly taken with it: and for this rea- 
fon it is better adapted te thofe cafes of nervous 
affection, where a laxity of bowels forms part 
of the difeafe. It is alfo an excellent anthel- 
mintic, and may be given to children fubject 
to worms, in the morning fafting, triturated 
with magnefia and foda, preceded and follow- 
ed by a brifk purge as directed before. 

The gentian root is perhaps one of the beft. 
pure bitters in this clafs of difeafes. The 
compound infufion of the Pharmacopeia Lon- 
dinenfis, is the moft advantageous form to 
employ it, to which may be added magnes. 
ult. carbonate of lime, or the alkalies. When 
bitters are firft tried they are apt to ficken 
fome ftomachs ; but this fhould be remedied 
by leflening the dofe. It is true that a pill of 
extract of gentian and foda as directed before, 
is more eafily taken; but I think by this 
change we lofe confiderably in the value of 
the medicine. All bitters feem to aét moft 
powerfully when largely diffufed; where 
there is much acidity as the effect of fermen- 
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tation of the food, with great flatulence from 
the fame caufe, they produce very fudden re- 
lief. It is known that bitters chemically 
check the fermentation by fome antizymic 
power, and corrett acidity by the fame means. 
Y never permit the ufe of any of them beyond 
fixteen days at a time. | 

Colomba root has become a favourite medi- 
cine in thefe difeafes, with a number of phyfi- 
cians in this country. It is certainly a very 
agreeable bitter, but I think in effect lefs than 
gentian. It has been faid to be particularly 
ufeful in bilious cafes ; but it does not appear 
even in that trait of the nervous temperament, 
that it furpaffes other bitters, however fuccefs- 
fully given, where there is much uneafinefs 
from indigeftion, acid eruCtations, and diften- 
tion. I would recommend the fame pharma- 
ceutical treatment of colomba, as mentioned 
of gentian. Chamomile, fantonicum, worm- 
wood, quaffia, &c. are all of the bitter clafs, 
and refemble one another in virtue. It is 
certainly an object in practice to chufe the moft 
powerful, which is gentian. A very valuable 
addition is now made‘to this clafs by the /alix 
latifolia, which anfwers well in decoétion to be 
taken with any of the ferruginous preparations. 
Articles of the growth of our own foil ought 
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to be encouraged by all medical people. See 
an ingenious Effay on this medicine, by Mr 
Wilkinfon, of Sunderland. re 

2. I come now to the fecond head of treat- 
ment, viz. To palliate particular fymptoms. 
This is fometimes a difficult tafk in thefe-dif- 
eafes ; as what tends moft to give immediate 
éafe, 1s what muft inevitably have the effect 
of increafing the predifpofition, and endanger- 
ing the return of the complaint in a more ag- 
gravated form. Such I conceive to be the ef- 
feéts of ardent fpirit, opium, and all other nar- 
cotics, ‘Toa perfon who reflects properly on 
the horrid effects of dram-drinking, nothing 
can be fo difgufting as to fee fpirits {wallowed 
in an undiluted ftate. It is therefore my fo- 
lemn opinion, that they ought never to be re- 
forted to on trifling occafions ; for when often 
repeated, even in the hands of the mioft cauti- 
ous, they cannot fail of injuring the ftomach. 
They moreover undermine health by favour- 
ing the attachment to fpiritous liquors. And 
fuch is the effect of opium, that many women 
{ubject to hyfteria, are very apt to be feized 
with a fit, whenever they take a dofe of lauda- 
num. Ihave known numberlefs inftances of 
this kind; even epilepfy is fometimes the con- 
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fequence. Other women I am acquainted 
with, who never can ufe opium in any form, 
without a temporary delirium of the moft dif- 
agreeable kind, and followed by ficknefs at 
ftomach ftill more diftreffing. Thefe extraor- 
dinary effects chiefly arife from great mobility 
of nervous fyftem. Too much'caution cannot 
therefore be beftowed, to avoid temporary pal- 
liatives, that muft ultimately produce perma- 
nent pain. | 
In the courfe of my paflage through the 
world, I have at different times known fome 
fafhionable women in high life, of the nervous 
temperament, who had got into the baneful | 
habit of ufing opium as a cordial. Some of 
them were fo familiar with it, as to carry a 
vial of laudanum conftantly with them: a 
Jong evening ‘could not be pafled abroad with- 
out retiring to repeat the dofe. ‘The confe- 
quence of all this, as mut be readily imagined, 
was continual bad health. Though none of 
thefe ladies were beyond middle age, yet they 
had all the looks of old women. It muift be 
a grievous {tain on the medical character, if. 
fuch habits took their beginning from any in- 
confiderate practice of a medical attendant. 
I am afraid the profeflion is not free from this 
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imputation. A man who carries for ever on 
his face the fleek famper of artful infignifi- 
cance; who has.a bow and a {mileiready for 
every perfon that addrefles: him, ‘will be very 
apt to accommodate his —— toa ifa- 
fhionable folly. 

The firft {tep to heaith is to. iniéd tle pase 
of difeafe. But there are fome phyficians who 
contend that it is hurtful for habitual drunkards 
to leave off the bottle at once. . Were the ha- 
bit of dram-drinking a falutary practice, there 
might be fome truth in this dictatorial precept. 
But as ardent fpirit is a ftrong poifon to both 
foul and body, and forms no part of that nou- 
rifhment which can be converted into animal 
matter, I have never been able, after the molt 
unwearied application in the exercife: of my 
profeflion, to find a fingle fact in fupport of 
a doétrine fo deftructive to moral and phyfical 
health. ‘Whenever I have known habitual 
ebriety completely overcome, it has been where 
all fpecies of liquors were given up iz toto from 
the firft. 

The moft painful fymptoms which attend 
nervous indifpofition, are thofe cramps and 
{pafms, which particularly affect the ftomach, 
bowels, kidneys, ureters and bladder. In the 
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female fubjeé&t they are moft apt to occur at 
the period ; and often commence in an inftant. 
Such women ought to be careful about the 
ftate of the bowels and ftomach at that time, 
with refpect to the kinds of food and the alvine 
difcharge ;. fo as to obviate acidity, flatulence, 
&c. the painful companions of that ftate. 
The amenorrhea, or fuppreffion, from what- 
ever caufe, is alfo remarkable for the recur- 
rence of thefe fymptoms, which are feldom 
fully: relieved till regularity is reftored. The 
condition of mind is worthy of great attention 
at that time ; for every ruffle of paflion creates 
miufchief. 

The warm gums, as they have been called, 
have been long in ufe for thefe troublefome 
pains and other nervous affections. -They 
have been adminiftered in the form of pill and 
tincture; not without fome confidence being 
given to their unpleafant flavour, a fingular 
way of prejudging the effects of a medicine. 
In nothing have I been more difappointed, 
than in the foetid gums; and where they have 
been apparently ufeful, it was probably from 
the fpirit taken with them. Like aromatics, 
they caufe eructation, which 1s faid to be a good 
effect; though with me an opmion that they 
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invert the fibres of the cardia, which is im- 
proper. Asafcetida is the foremoft of this 
lift: but it ought to be remembered, that its 
tincture in the modern pharmacopeias, is made 
with alcohol ; and a teafpoonful or-two, how- 
ever diluted, comes to be a tolerable dram. 
Here the alliaceous flavour is very {trong and 
impregnates the breath. In the form of 
enema I have however known the afafc- 
tida very ufeful. | Caftor. ol. animale, and 
mufk, are prefcribed for the fame purpofe as 
afafoedita: but though they may poffefs a fti- 
mulant power, it is very trifling and tranfitory ; 
they are moreover, apt to diforder the ftomach 
and brmg on vomiting. Camphor and am- 
monia are of much greater value in nervous 
pains; and their effects more permanent. 
fEther is alfoa common remedy, and when 
joined with opium and ammonia, of great fer- 
vice. This is a judicious mode for exhibiting 
laudanum, for a {maller quantity 1s required 
than when given alone. Valerian is another 
of the foetid tribe, frequently ordered in large 
quantity, tothe manifeft injury of the ftomach. 
I believe it to be a very inert ftimulant. As 
opium is known to produce a flow ftate of 
bowels, ext, hyofciami nigri, which has a laxa- 
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tive quality, was long ago recommended by 
Dr Whytt in thefe diforders. We certainly 
by this change get quit of fome of the bad ef- 
fects of the opium; but hyofciamus extract 
mutt be recently prepared to be adtive; and 
there is fome difficulty in afcertaining the dofe 
at once. Es , 

But when pain and reftlefsnefs come to be 
urgent, and where common harmlefs remedies 
fail, there is no-refource befides opium. We. 
know its fovereign powers as an anodyne, and 
we muft compound with its bad effects in the 
beft manner we can. We ought to combine 
it with fuch articles as co-operate with it, fuch 
as ther and ammonia, and the beft vehicle is 
the mift. camphor of the difpenfatory.. But it 
often happens that the ftomach rejects the li- 
quid medicine, and the dry opium may be 
fubftituted. Iprefer the mode by enema ; and 
we may combine diluted f{pirit, or fome of the 
ftronger white wines with it, fuch as Madeira 
or Sherry, to great advantage. I have never 
been difappointed with a clyfter of this fort. 
‘This alfo in a great meafure prevents ficknefs 
at ftomach afterwards. 

Some other fymptoms which come on fud- 
denly in nervous cafes, fuck as vertigo and 
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head-ach, palpitation and faintnefs, do not ad- 
mit of fuch eafy relief. They commonly at- 
tend fome difordered flate of the ftomach and 
bowels, and to thefe the medical regimen mutt 
be directed.* The hyfteric and epileptic pa- 


_* Twas lately confulted in aremarkable cafe of pal- 
pitation, in. a gir] of eight years old. ‘The motion was 
fo violent it could be feen at a confiderable diftance, 
and it was conftant, though fomewhat increafed by 
violent exercife. It appeared hopelefs, from the idea 
of organic affection in the heart: but the girl was in 
general bad health, and of a ftrongly marked nervous 
temperament. 1 therefore direéted my advice to correct 
the predifpofition, which was chiefly to the relief of 
the ftomach. ‘The next time I faw her the complexion 
was entirely changed; fhe was grown florid and beau- 
tiful, and full in fleth. I now think, extreme irritabi- 
lity in the heart, with nervous weaknefs, was the whole 
difeafe. Similar cafes have come under my obferva- 
tion, but none fo violent as this ; yet it is furprizing to 
fee to what a height this fymptom will arrive in female 
habits. An appeal to the ruling temperament mutt 
_ therefore, be always a fafe refource to the phyfician. 
On the fame principles, I have juft difmiffed, cured, a 
cafe of epilepfy, in a youth of fixteen, an apprentice in 
this town, which threatened to be permanent. He. 
had no fit after he began his medicines. But in or- 
der to make great changes in his modes of living, I 
ordered him to the country, with many alterations in 
diet, &c. during the treatment. 
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roxy{ms, are convulfions that fometimes give 
alarm of their approach ;- but at other times 
their attack is inftant. We certainly poffefs 
ho medicine that either preverits or fhortens 
thefe convulfions. I have feen epilepfy 
checked by the ligature round the thigh, when 
the fenfe of the aura, as it is called, was afcend- 
ing the thigh: but in other cafes the ligature 
did not check the aura, or prevent the fit. 
The only treatment which I can recommend 
here is the whole rules of prevention ; which 
improve the health, by abridging the predifpo- 
fition. If as I contend, epilepfy is the off- 
{pring of the nervous temperament, the force 
of that mutt be leflened ; and all cures of this 
convulfion by any particular article, can have 
no real exiftence. 

Acidity and flatulence being two of the esti 
painful fymptoms attending thefe difeafes, the 
common correctors are well known; they 
ought to be obviated as much as poffible by 
diet, which has been fufficiently explained. 
The aérated foda water has now become a fa- 
fhionable morning draught for the cure of 
acidity, after a debauch of wine. It is really 
to be met with in coffee-houfes, as if it had never 
been manufactured by the apothecary, and it 
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is humiliating to the phyfical vigor of Britons 
to fee fuch degeneracy ; a medicine converted 
into a tavern beverage! But it is worth men- 
tioning, that a long ufe of this water hurts the 
ftomach and kidneys, and produces very feri- 
ous cutaneous difeafes, fo as to injure the 
fkin. 

I muft beg leave to caution perfons fubject 
to nervous and ftomach complaints, about re- 
pelling eruptions on the fhin, efpecially of the 
face, by any fevere means. ‘Thefe cutaneous 
affections are commonly affociated with the 
dy{peptic difpofition, and when imprudently 
forced from the furface, never fail to ageravate 
the internal diforder. ‘The beft way is to leave 
them to the general treatment. {It is true, 
they are particularly difagreeable to women; 
but as they are a part of the original malady, 
fo they ufually yield with it. Of this patients 
fhould be duly warned ; for many conttitutions 
have been ruined by the ufe of thofe articles 
vended under the fpecious names of creams, 
dews, honeys, &c. all of which contain mer- 
cury, lead, or fome powerful aftrengent, that 
repel the pimples at an improper period. 
When ftomach complaints have been rendered 
more fevere by this caufe, the firft and beft re. 
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lief is to recal them to the fkin. The warm 
bath, particularly of falt or fulphur water, is 
one of the moft effectual means. But fome 
medicines of the fudorific clafs, fuch as cam- 
phor and ammonia, joined to bark and iron, 
with warmer clothing, and exercife continued 
to the {weating ftage, will alfo have confider- 
able effe& in reftoring the eruption. | 

Morning fickne/s and vertigo are common 
with fome of thefe patients. They are felt 
immediately on ftanding erect, and fometimes 
bring on retching and faintnefs. Thefe fymp- 
toms are chiefly to be imputed to the empty 
{tate of the ftomach from long fafting. They 
are beft relieved by fome tafty food, fuch as 
cold ham, cold tongue, &c. taken before get- 
ting up. But warm tinétures and medicines 
of any fort ought neyer to be reforted to. By 
way of preventing this ficknefs, J commonly 
dire&t a {mall fupper of meat at going to bed, 
fo as to amufe digeftion, and breakfaft imme- 
diately on rifing. In the early months of 
pregnancy, morning ficknefs is a troublefome 
attendant: but as the caufe cannot be cor- 
rected immediately, the only alleviation is 
watching the ftate of the ftomach and bowels. 

Want of flees or wakefulnefs, is one of the 
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moft diftreffing companions of nervous affec- 
tions: indeed fome perfons appear fcarcely to 
fleep at all. Cold ablution of the whole : body 
a little before, or immediately on going to bed, 

is one of the beft means which I know, to pro- 
cure refrefhing fleep in thefe fituations. Some 
people find great advantage from what has 
been called the air-bath ; that is to get out of 
bed, and walk to and am in the room, quite 
naked, for ten or fifteen minutes. After 
growing warm in bed, drowfinefs and fleep 
foon fucceed this kind of noa- ambulation. 

But fufficient bodily exercife, with moderate . 
mental recreation, is certainly the moft faluta- . 
ry and natural mode of inducing found re- ~ 
pofe, I think opium can fearcely be admitted 
here. The general warm-bath, femicupium, 
and pediluvium, may alfo be tried. 

The external applications which are em. - 
ployed in cramps and pains, confilt of blifters ; 4 
camphorated oil; ammoniated oil ; vitriolic 
zether ; faponaceous liniment ; ; muftard flour ; ; 
warm flannels ; bottles and bladders of warm 
water; hot bricks; friction ; dry cupping, 
&e. . The laft remedy i is often found ufeful, 
where there is much pain with coldnefs of the 
part; as by fayouring the influx of blood, 
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and thereby exciting heat, it proves {timulant. 
With the fame intention, electricity is often 
employed to advantage ; ; and to this we may 
now add ga/vanifm. ‘The warm bath may al- 
fo be confidered a valuable remedy in local 
pain, and may be practifed with the reftric- 
tions formerly delivered. The vapour bath, 
in effect, comes near the nature of the warm 
bath : but pediluvium being eafier accomplifh- 
ed, generally fupercedes both the others. 

The frangury, and other complaints of the 
urinary paflages, are beft relieved by the fixed 
alkalis, ammonia, zther, and camphor, exhi- 
bited in aq. menth. pip. with the milder bit- 
ters, and large dilution. Thefe fymptoms are 
apt to accompany exceflive acidity and flatu- 
lence of the firft paflages. I have known 
cafes of this kind becoming truly alarming, 
from the great delicacy of the patient. This 
fymptom is peculiarly frequent with women 
fubjeG@ to the hyfteric affection : active exer- 
cife in the open air is the beft preventive. I 
know not if mucilage can have any effect here 
beyond dilution from the water taken with it, 
but even that may be ufeful. 

It remains for me to confider the treatment 
of the bowels, fo generally /low in perfons of 
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the nervous temperament. To preferve the 
alvine difcharge regular, is an indifpenfible 
part of our office. The ftomach and bowels 
being the chief feat of nervous and _bilious 
complaints, much of the inconvenience and 
pain occafioned by conftipation is to be refer- 
red to their weakened ftate; joined to the 
{canty or vitiated bile which is fent from the 
liver, as that organ partakes by aflociation and 
fympathy with the inteftinal tube. By an in- 
verfion of the action of the mufcular fibres, 
the periftaltic motion is interrupted ; is torpid 
in one place, and increafed in another ; which 
irregularity comprefles the flatulence into par- 
ticular portions of the canal; creates diftention, 
uneafinefs, and pain; and very frequently 
gives the evacuation much difference in form, 
confiftence, and colour. Thefe appearances 
fometimes imprefs the patients and nurfes with 
extraordinary dread and apprehenfion of the 
difordered ftate of the bowels. While the 
nervous power of the inteflines thus aéts tu- 
multuoufly, and in infulated portions, violent 
conttrictions are apt to happen, which give 
birth to the fymptoms of colic: and at other 
times the mind is more particularly alienated, 
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and what is called Aypochondriaci/m and vapours, 
are the confequence. | 

It is devoutly to be wifhed that the bowels 
could be kept in due action, by diet and exer- 
cife, without the aid of medicine: but fo many 
caufes confpire to defeat this purpofe, that 
nothing is fo difficult to be accomplifhed. 
Such patients have generally long accuftomed 
themfelves to fome purgative medicine, often 
one of the moft improper kind; and it is not 
eafy to convince them they have been doing 
wrong. Among thefe habitual purges, calo- 
mel and aloes are the moft frequent i in. ufe. 
As thefe articles, as well as all other cathartics, 
are not directed againft the radical caufe of 
the evil, they can be confidered only as giving 
temporary relief. But mercury in any form 
cannot be long ufed by perfons of weak vifcera 
without harm: and aloes is a medicine of the 
draftic kind, that produces great irritation in 
the rectum, tenefmus, and is apt to bring on 
procedentia ani, piles and fiftulous fores. But 
purgatives of every defcription, when frequent- 
ly reforted to, exhautt the {tomach and bowels, 
and never fail in adding to the caufe of the 
complaint. It muft therefore be a great mis- 
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fortune where the body is never moved with- 
out the aid of medicine. 

Such a habit as this ought to be early 
guarded again{ft, where the difpofition to cof- 
tivenefs is hereditary.. This can be done only 
by a {triad attention to that regimen, which is 
enforced in the former part of this work. 
Parents alone can effect this. It muft be 
grateful to every medical attendant of a family, 
where it is known that a predifpofition to thefe 
difeafes prevails, to remind the father and mo- 
ther of the neceflary rules of prevention. Such 
an office will reflect great honour on the pro- 
feflional character, as it will prove an honeft 
difregard of emolument, when the welfare of 
their friends, and fociety itfelf, is fo deeply 
concerned. Where medicines are required 
daily for children, in the ftate of flow bowels, 
the profpe&t in advanced age muit be dread- 
ful. 

The diet in the conftipated ftate of body, 
ought to confift of a large proportion of fluid 
aliment ; in fevere cafes it ought to be entirely 
of this kind, with vegetables eafy of folution. 
What folid butcher-meat is taken, muift be 
mafticated flowly before fwallowed, which will 
promote the flow of faliva, affift its comminu- 
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tion in the ftomach, and facilitate its paflage 
onwards. I am well aware that very great 
obftacles will be oppofed to thefe precepts : 
fome will fpeak of their diflike to broths; 
others that foup difagrees with them ; fome 
will be afraid of borborrigmi, and others of 
their fhape. But for the two laft abjections, 
exercife, not phyfic, is a certain cure; and 
with refped to the two former, if health is of 
fo little moment that no pleafure is to be fa- 
crificed for it, things muft remain as they are. 
The quantity of bread to be eaten mutt be very 
{mall ; no pudding where flour forms a part, 
can be admitted ; cuftards and fuch like are 
allowed: all paftry is excluded; and all the 
legumina, fuch as peas and beans, are forbid. 
Thefe reftrictions are directed becaufe what- 
ever increafes the bulk of the foecal mafs, im- 
pofes a heavier load on the periftaltic motion 
of the inteftines ; and confequently a flower 
action. Where fruit agrees it may be indulged 
ad libitum. All vinous and fpiritous liquors 
are to be given up, in conditions of torpid 
bowels: they all act by exciting the abfor- 
bents in the {tomach and inteftines ; and thus 
deprive the refufe of chylification of that fluid 
that makes it pafs equally and eafily along. 
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We ought to begin with the milder laxa- 
tives firft, and fo afcend to the more aétive ; 
to reap full advantage they mutt alfo be often 
changed. The gentleft are manna; tamarind 
infufion ; electuary of fenna; fenna; rhubarb ; 
tartarized kali; jalap ; aloes ; {cammony ; ja- 
lap and one tenth of calomel ; fcammony and 
one tenth of calomel, &c. 

It is fometimes obferved, that nervous and 
bilious people grow corpulent and full: this 
is generally owing to rich food and indolence ; 
and it is a bad trait of the temperament. Such 
perfons however, never bear bleeding well, even 
under fome apparently inflammatory difpofition. 
The beft plan here, is to reduce the body by 
low living and exercife, if thefe can be accom- 
plithed. But nervous perfons are the moft in-’ 
tractable of all good livers, and have lefs refo- 
lution to abridge their enjoyments. They not 
only indulge in large quantity, but that is com- 
monly feafoned to the higheft degree of ftimu- 
lus. For my own part I would fooner en- 
counter the prejudices of any fick man, rather 
than thofe of a nervous glutton. Every furfeit 
brings additional trouble to the phyfician ; 
and he will often hear the appetite complained 
of, where a fingle dinner ought to have made 
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three. Nothing ftands more in the way of a 
regular medical difcipline than errors of this 
kind, and it is neceflary to obferve a fharp 
fighted jealouly over them. 


2O9OHOGee- 


When, as has often happened, I have been 
confulted for cafes, that feemed beyond the 
reach of medical affiftance, I have feen great 
advantage obtained by directing the treatment 
folely againft the nervous predifpofition. This 
has frequently happened in thofe defperate af- 
flictions, the cancerous uterus and mamme ; 
and I have fometimes thought, had the rules 
of practice been tried fooner, even in fuch fi- 
tuations a cure might have been effected. A 
perfect knowledge of the temperament, in my 
opinion, forms the only bafis for a fuccefsful 
treatment of all nervous and bilious difeafes fo 
called; it leads us to the fountain head; un- 
folds the fource whence the evils flow, and 
“and puts us in pofleffion of the only means for 
prevention and cure. 
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